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PREFACE. 



The original intention of the writer of the follow- 
ing pages was merely to give a few sketches 
of certain religious characters that had come 
under his observation during the last fifty years ; 
inasmuch as he had been asked by the editor 
of Y CymrOy for some contributions of that 
nature. When he sat down to his task, however, 
he felt that it might more easily ensure the 
sketches being read, if he threw them into the 
form of a story; and as he progressed, the story 
developed into a slight plot. This will account 
for the form it now assumes. 

A thorough awakening has of recent years 
taken place amongst Welsh people, and they are 
now animated, not only by an earnest desire for 
education, and a fuller acquaintance with the 
English language as a means of education, but 
also an equally strong desire to cultivate their 
own language, both as a means and an 6nd. 
This awakening — or to use the word which has 
now come into general use — this deffroad has also 
aroused in them a strong sense of their distinct 
nationality. They consider that, owing to that 
nationality, they have claims to' consideration 
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which are peculiar to themselves ; and they seem 
fully resolved to assert and maintain those claims 
by all legitimate means. They believe that Wales 
has a bright future before it ; hence the charm 
that attaches to the words ^^Cymru Fyddl' ue.y 
the Wales that is to be. 

Though the writer of the following pages has 
spent all his lifetime in Liverpool, and has neces- 
sarily, therefore, a high appreciation of some of 
the excellent characteristics of the English people, 
and is not insensible to certain defects in the Welsh 
character, yet he participates to the full in these 
bright anticipations respecting the Wales of the 
future. But whilst doing so, he has felt that 
it is not inappropriate to direct attention to a 
particular phase of Cyntru Fu^ i.e.y the Wales of 
t/ie past. He believes that the great religious 
revival at the end of the last century, and the 
intellectual, moral, and religious training of the 
people consequent upon that revival, have been 
the chief factors in developing the character of 
the Welsh people of the present day ; and have 
had much to do in arousing in them that craving 
for higher education, and that strong feeling 
of nationality to which allusion has been made. 
In the words of a recent writer': — "All honour 
and success to our * Cymmrodorion^ our * Cymru 
Fyddl and our * Dafydd ap Gwilym ' Societies, 

1 Dr. N. Cynhafal Jones. 
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in their endeavour to make Wales more beloved 
and eminent, and the Welsh people more Welsh 
than ever. To all who aim at such a laudable 
object we say from our hearts, God speed you ! 
But let not our * strong' young men forget 
that the mainstay of our nation has been its 
religion. In God's narpe, let us take care to give 
the chief place to the faith of the Wales of the 
past ! It was the Sunday School, and its Divine 
Book, that saved Wales, and that raised our 
nation, when on the brink of destruction. ... 
It was these that aroused and cherished the 
genius of our fathers : and we are indebted to- 
day for every privilege and excellence we possess 
to our religion." 

Believing these words to be true, an attempt 
has been made in the following pages, to delineate 
" Welsh life and thought," chiefly in their religious 
aspect. 'Tis true that the phase of Welsh character 
here presented — especially in its narrow exclu- 
siveness — is one that is fast passing away, yet it 
is considered that for that reason it may not 
be uninteresting nor unprofitable to attempt to 
depict this passing phase for the benefit of the 
readers of the present day. 

The author docs not consider that the fact of 
the scene of his story being laid in an English 
town detracts in the least from the faithfulness of 
his description, inasmuch as the Welsh people, 
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wherever they are, if they retain their native 
language, also retain their religious characteris- 
tics. They have done this in Liverpool for more 
than a hundred years, also in other large towns 
in England, and in America and Australia. 

Some of the characters herein portrayed, how- 
ever, would have been more lifelike — especially 
that of Mrs. Rees — had they been made to speak 
in their own language ; but to have written the 
book in Welsh would not have answered the 
purpose of 

THE AUTHOR. 



Liverpool and Hoylake, 
January^ iSg^. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Introduction. — Tom and I. 

My friend Tom Smith is an Englishman, and he is never 
backward in proclaiming that fact. I, on the other hand, 
though bom in Liverpool, and therefore entitled to the 
dignified cognomen of ** Dicky Sam," am equally as forward 
in proclaiming myself a Welshman. My parents are Welsh, 
I can converse in the vernacular, and my sympathies are on 
the side of everything that concerns the welfare of Wales. 
Though it is not the land of my birth, it is the ** land of my 
fathers. " I can join in the chorus of * * Hen wlad fy nhadau, " 
as heartily as any man bom at the foot of Snowdon. 

I have called Tom Smith my friend, and I am proud to be 
allowed to do so. I have known him ini}imately now for the 
last thirty years or more, and I have found him everything 
that is upright and honourable. We meet frequently, and 
our friendship increases with our years of acquaintance. I 
think, too, that he reciprocates my feeling, indeed, I have no 
doubt on the point. 

*' You are a pretty decent fellow for a Tafiy, Jones,'* he 
once said to me — he calls me ** Jones," though I call him 
Tom. My full name is Rhydderch Jones, ' but as Tom could 
never pronounce my Christian name either to his or my 
satisfaction, and as he used to cause such dreadful contortions 
to his lower jaw whenever he tried, he gave up the attempt 
in course of time, and contented himself with calling me by 
the familiar name Jones. Yes, his words were : — 

"You are a pretty decent fellow for a Taffy, and if all you 
who hail from the Principality were as decent, I should not 
think you much inferior to the English people." 

iTbe Author first published thfs Story under the assumed name of 
Rhydderch Jones, and the reader will find that name frequently alluded to in 
the course of it. 
B 
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Tom said this in a jocular way, yet I believe he meant to 
give utterance to that self-adulation which is somewhat 
characteristic of his nation. I took advantage, therefore, of 
the opportunity of uttering a truth — of course, in a jocular 
way also, but with the same ulterior meaning — which I had 
often felt warmly upon. 

**You English people, Tom," I said, **are very ready to 
asmtme that everything Welsh is to be somewhat deprecated, 
or at all events to be apologised for ; and that everything 
English, needs but designating as such, to be approved of. 
To characterize a thing as * Welsh ' contains in it at once an 
insinuation of something that is disparaging ; and on the con- 
trary you use the word * English ' in a sense that shows a very 
self -laudatory spirit. *It is not English,' is of course syno- 
nymous with not being what is good and praiseworthy, as if 
everything English ran on the strictest lines of rectitude.; 
and to pronounce a thing un-English was to condemn it at 
once as a palpable deviation from these lines. Perhaps you 
will take this hint in a friendly spirit from your friend Ta&y, 
whom you condescend to praise so highly by saying he was 
* almost ' as good as an Englishman. And now having thus 
cleared my conscience, I must return the personal compli- 
ment by saying that if every Englishman were as true hearted, 
as thorough, and as free from all haughtiness on the one 
hand, and from meanness on the other, as yourself, I would 
not begrudge you the use of the term * English ' in the sense 
it is so often used." 

Tom took off his hat and made a polite bow, and said, 
** Thank you very much my friend Rithirick (have I pro- 
nounced it rightly ?) for holding so good an opinion of me." 

This little banter between Tom and me took place in 
Anglesea, as we were strolling by the sea on the western wde v 
of the Island. We had been spending a few days of our 
annual vacation, in order, as Tom said, to have a few of the 
cobwebs that had been woven about our physical constitution, 
during our stay in Liverpool, blown off us. Tom was very 
fond of the quietness of the place, as it was so far from those 
fashionable watering-places of the Principality, whither so 
many English people are apt to resort. 

We sat down by the sea, Tom taking out his pipe to indulge 
in a smoke. We remained for a long time quietly watching 
the beautiful glare of the sunbeams on the waters. The sun 
was slowly taking his evening dip. There was not a breath 
of wind, no sound was to be heard, except the plaintive 
melancholy sound of the sea striking the pebbles at our feet. 
Tom was filling his cheeks with the smoke from his pipej 
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And letting it out slowly, whilst. I was, as it were, uncon- 
<;iously, striking the pebbles with the end of my stick. It 
was quite evident, that our thoughts were far distant, both as 
to time and space. We had been silent a long time. We 
were on such close terms of intimacy, that it was not neces- 
sary that we should make an eflfort to speak even for 
companionship sake when we preferred being silent. 

"Tom," I said at last, **my thoughts were running back to 
my early life. I could not help thinking, when looking at 
that beautiful sun sinking gradually into the sea, and seeing 
that it has now entirely gone, and that the day is virtually 
over, that your life and mine are in the same way fast 
drawing to a close." 

"I see you are getting serious, Jones, in your old age," 
said Tom, ** but if I tell you the truth, I must confess thajb 
my thoughts ran much in the same direction. We have both 
of us lived many years, have had * births, deaths, and 
marriages,' in our families, and I was just now thinking that 
it would not be a bad idea if you were to write a plain, un- 
varnished account of your life in Liverpool, and send it to 
the press; it might be interesting, to say the least. You 
were hinting, a few minutes ago, about the Englishman's 
idea of the Welsh people. Well, give us an account of your 
Welsh life in Liverpool. If I mistake not, you are not An 
entire stranger to writing. Has not some Eisteddfod or other 
profited by your lucubrations? Come, try your hand, old 
fellow. You. can do it in the form of a story * founded on 
facts' if you like. Now, let me explain what I mean, and 
don't you interrupt me, Jones, for I see your mouth is being 
pursed up for a remark. It is this: — You have been bred 
■and bom in Liverpool, I understand " 

" Excuse me, Tom," said I, "but I cannot help remarking 
that a Welshman would have said *bom and bred,' and I 
think that you wlQ admit that the 'birth,' in the order of 
time, comes before the breeding. " 

" Be it so," sard Tom, " and don't interrupt again, please. 
I say you were, — well, bom and bred, if you will have it, in 
Liverpool; you are, nevertheless, a thorough Welshman. 
You know the history of the Welsh people in Liverpool for 
the last half a century, haviug mixed amongst them all that 
time; and what is characteristic of the Welsh people in 
Liverpool is equally so of those living in the Principality, for 
Liverpool and its suburbs, as you are aware, can boast of 
nearly sixty thousand inhabitants and more than fifty places 
of worship in which the Welsh language is exclusively used, 
and, therefore, it may well be described as the capital of 
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Wales. Besides, all you» connections are Welsh, and you. 
know all about their peculiarities, their short-comings, and 
their excellencies — you see I am ready to admit that they 
have some excellencies — and I don't flatter you, when I say, 
that I think you would give a fair description of your country- 
men if you were to undertake the task. Though we, English 
people, rub up against you daily in our business concerns, 
we know very little of your inner life, and your religious and 
social customs. You have large chapels, and I understand, 
eloquent preachers — at least, you are never tired of telling 
me so — and your religious movements, especially, are of para- 
mount importance in forming your character, and yet I fear 
we English people do not quite understand you. It is the 
same with regard to the Irish people. They have peculiari- 
ties and aspirations that John Bull cannot, or will not under- 
stand ; and what he does not understand he is apt to deride 
or ignore. And so has every nation; and there cannot 
possibly be any real union between the diflferent nationalities, 
unless they at least understand each other. And as for sym- 
pathy, that, under such circumstances, is quite out of the 
question." 

** There is another barrier between us Englishmen and 
you," Tom went on to observe, **and that is the Welsh 
language. In all your intercourse with each other you are 
'Always too ready to speak in Welsh. You have given us, 
English people, a lecture, let me give you Welsh people one 
in return. I have felt it most tantalizing sometimes, Jones, 
allow me to say, when in the train or on the boat with you, 
if you meet with a brother Welshman, though both of you 
can speak English as well as I can, you will begin to gab- 
(excuse the word) with each other in what you are always 
pleased to call the 'ancient British tongue,* and we, poor 
benighted unilingual Englishmen, are debarred from all com- 
munion with you . I give you credit for doing it in entire forget* 
fulness, as I have heard you sometimes apologising for doing 
so ; but it shows how you are apt to get into a bad habit. 
As to your religious services, they are all, I believe, con- 
ducted in Welsh, even in our 'good old town,' Liverpool. 
At all events, I know that in the great majority, in nearly all, 
in fact of the chapels of the connection you belong to, the 
English language is never heard. How then can you expect 
that we English people, can thoroughly understand you, and 
duly appreciate your characteristics?" 

"You have made a long speech, Tom," I said, "but what 
has all this to do with your suggestion about my writing 
down the incidents of my life, which was the subject you set 
out with?" 
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*' Well this," was Tom's reply, ^*if you were to set to, and 
jot down all you can remember of your life in Liverpool, it 
would probably give us English people a more correct view 
of your peculiarities, especially of your religious 'manners 
.and customs.'" 

'*But, my dear fellow," said I, **tlie story of my life is 
Almost entirely devoid of incident, and would therefore be 
most uninteresting." 

'*I don't know as to that," was my friend's reply. 
**Dr. Johnson used to say that no life, however uneventful, 
if faithfully recorded, would be void of interest." 

** Where does Dr. Johnson say that?" he asked. 

**I really can't say, Tom," I answered, "or whether he 
said it at all, to tell you the truth ; but I know that he or 
some other equally eminent man ought to have said it, for 
the remark contains a great truth." 

'* Why, bless me, Jones, people nowadays write the history 
of nearly everything, and say that you can learn something 
from it. They will write the * history of a piece of chalk' or 
of a *lump of coal,' in fact of the very stones under our feet; 
and surely the life of a human being, and especially if he 
be no less a personage that Rotherick Jones " 

** Thank you, my friend," said I, making a mock bow. 

*'Is bound to be interesting," said Tom, finishing his 
sentence. '* Now what do you say, Jones? Think it over. 
It is time to go in," said my friend, starting off, " and get a 
little of your real Welsh porridge — what do you call it — 
*y(yitd,^ is it not? — and then we can seek the *arms of 
Morpheus." 

We went in, and got our share of the **ittuci" — a word 
Tom could never pronounce properly, and whenever he 
made the attempt, you'd (no pun intended) think his lower 
jaw would become dislocated. But though he could not 
properly pronounce the word, the thing itself he thoroughly 
«njoyed, and we bid each other and the family ^^Nos datoch" 
{good-night), and retired. 

When Tom and I were strolling together next morning he 
said to me : — 

**Well, Jones, what about writing the history of Welsh 
life in Liverpool?" 

**I*11 do it," I said, **on certain conditions." 

"Name them," said he. 

"First," I said, "I'll not attempt to write my own life; 
I'll take the life of a typical Welshman in Liverpool, an old 
friend of mine, Owen Kees ; secondly, you must bear with 
me if I give you a pretty full account of his younger days. 
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and let me tell his story in a very simple, unassuming way j 
and, thirdly, I must ask you to kindly read over what I 
write, chapter by chapter, as I send it to you, and give me 
your opinion, and promise me not to pass it as fit to be 
printed, unless you approve of it. I will vouch for the truth 
of the story, but you are to take the responsibility as to 
whether the story itself is worth relating, and whether it i» 
properly told," 

• ** Agreed," said Tom, with a smile, **I'll take all responsi- 
bility." 

The first opportunity I got I set to. I obtained pen, ink> 
and paper, the (mly three requisites of successful authorship, 
as I had read somewhere; everything else, such as genius, 
learning, style, and so forth, being of secondary importance ; 
and I penned what follows. If it should turn out to be the 
kind of stuff that ought never to have been printed, please- 
blame my friend Tom Smith — he's an Englishman and feara 
no one — and not the poor Welshman, Rhydderch Jones. 



chapt;er II. 

Owen Rees's First Home. 



Our hero first saw the light of day about ten o'clock, on the 
morning of the — of June, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and — . I have t^is on the testimony 
of Owen Rees himself and of his maternal relative, Mrs. 
Rees, both of whom I am duly informed were present on the 
occasion. He was not bom in a small romantic looking 
cottage amongst the mountains of Wales. He could not go 
back in imagination to his first dawn of conscious existence, 
and picture to himself green fields, trees, flowers, cows, 
sheep and other objects, animate and inanimate, which are 
said to abound in the country. On the contrary Owen first 
saw the light in a small house in a court in the **good old 
town " of Liverpool. Let me give my reader, if I am going 
to have one — well yes, I shall have one, at all events, for Tom 
Smith has promised to revise these sheets ; then I say let me 
give him some idea of the house in which Owen Rees first 
opened his eyes. It was, as I have already said, in a court 
in Blank Street, which street was not far from the docks ; 
oh the whole a tolerably quiet street. The house was chosen 
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by the parents of our hero, as I am given to understand, for 
two reasons ; first, because it was not far from where Mr. 
Rees the elder — Owen's father — worked, and also because 
Mrs. Rees, his mother, was anxious not to be far from the 
Welsh Chapel ; the latter being, of the two, the paramount 
consideration. The court itself was but a narrow one, it had 
houses on one side only — seven in number. On the other 
side (rf the court was a dead wall, not many feet from the doors 
of these seven houses ; this wall formed the limit of the vista 
from them. Each of the houses was occupied by a working- 
man and his family, and some times two families cranmied 
themselves into one house ; or there would be a working- 
man lodger or two in a house in addition to the family. 
These lodgers were usually kept for the same reason as our 
friends of the Emerald Isle keep their porcine lodgers, and 
were always treated with due respect, inasmuch as they were 
the ** jintlemin that paid the rint." 

The houses were what went usually by the designation of 
"straight up and down houses." They consisted of only 
three rooms, one above the other. There were no back yards 
to them. Much fault is found now-a-days with that impor- 
ant section of the community in this town, the ** jerry 
builders,*' but I am quite sure that no houses run up by any 
jerry of the present day, be he the jerriest of that fraternity, 
can be compared for discomfort to the houses one of which 
formed the home of our hero Owen Rees. Perhaps it may 
be said that no thanks are due to the jerry builders, inasmuch 
as the authorities, sanitary and otherwise, compel them in 
these days to build houses of certain dimensions, and having 
certain health and decency conveniences. So be it, I am not 
going to treat this question in the elaborate manner it may 
deserve, my sole object being to call attention to the fact 
that Oween Rees's home was not one of the most commo- 
dious, by any means. As I have said, it had three rooms, 
the most important of which was the lower one, which you 
may dignify by the name of kitchen, parlour, dining-room, 
drawingrroom, breakfast-room or library as occasion requires. 
It had to, and did, serve the purpose of all the rooms I have 
enumerated. 

Let the reader look in, say on a Sunday morning. 
Mrs. Rees has been down some time, and Mr. Rees is 
superintending the washing and dressing of the little ones 
up-stairs. The former has made a bright fire, everything is 
tidy about the hearth, she has placed the small round table 
in the centre of the little room, two chairs before it, one for 
her husband^ and one for herself, and has spread the white 
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cloth, covered with the humble crockery for the breakfast. 
There is the hot toast on the iron stool before the fire, the 
tin coflfee-pot shining brightly, ready for the coflFee which is 
made in the best style possible. At a small leaf table at the 
window, are the two chairs for little Owen Bees and his 
brother, with two basins of bread and milk ready for their 
consumption, when Robert Bees brings them down, with 
their bright rosy faces duly washed and polished. When 
the little family sit down to breakfast even in such a room as 
this, I say many a wealthy family might envy them their 
"breakfast room." At mid-day, when the square table, 
which now occupies only a few inches of space under the 
window, is opened out, and the dinner, simply baked in the 
oven, is spread upon it, and the little family are seated 
around it, enjoying their "Sunday dinner," I say this lower 
room, forms a "dining room" of no mean aspect. In the 
afternoon again, when the tea things have been cleared, the 
Bible has been placed on the table, a few books with pictures 
in for the young ones, a Commentary for Mr. Bees, and 
Bunyan's PUgrMs Progress for Mrs. Bees, and a wax candle 
placed in the centre of the table, I doubt whether those in 
that little room ever imagined there could be a more conven- 
ient drawing-room and library combined than that which they 
then occupied. Mrs. Bees had a knack of making this room 
serve every useful domestic purpose. Had you gone in on a 
Tuesday morning, you would have seen her with a large pan- 
mug before her, busily washing, the clothes maiden before the 
fire, her foot perhaps occasionally rocking the cradle ; in 
fact, you would have seen this same room converted into a 
"wash-house ;" and yet if you went in about five or six in 
the afternoon, all traces of the washing would have 
disappeared as if by magic : for Mrs. Bees knew how her 
spouse disliked even the very smell of washing, and she had 
removed them all. 

The two upper rooms served as dormitories. How Mrs. 
Bees made them serve for her increasing family was always 
to me a mystery. Even when a relative from the Principality 
paid the family a visit, these two rooms, by some inexpli- 
cable elastic property, could be made to accommodate him or 
her as the case might be. Limited as was this three-roomed 
house, it formed the home of Owen Bees and his parents, 
and was not devoid of comforts. 

It might be thought that the court was anything but a 
convenient place for children to romp and play in, and that 
Owen Bees therefore was deprived of all sources of amuse- 
ment. There were no fields to skip about in, no sea-side 
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near, no garden, no old bam, no lake with ducks in to pelt 
■at, and no place where he could throw stones : in fact space 
was wanting in which youthful energies might develop. But 
it is marvellous how children can find sources of amusement 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances. If a boy 
■cannot saU his little boat in a lake or a pit, he can do so in the 
pan-mug on a washing day, or in the channel after a heavy 
shower of rain — he can dam the torrent and make a very 
tidy lake. Yes, the resources of childhood are almost 
infinite. And little Owen was no exception to the ordinary 
run of children in this respect. The court in which the 
house was situated was utilized in many ways. You could 
play *'tick," ** blind man's bufi," **puss in four comers," 
^uid so on, without going out of the court. If my readers 
^are ignorant of the mysteries of these games they have much 
to learn. It is satisfactory to know, however, that the little 
boys and girls of this ** good old tx)wn," could initiate them 
in a very short time. 

It was found also that the fact of there being a dead wall 
opposite the houses as well as the fact of the court being 
open at both ends, were most providential arrangements ; 
the former was convenient to play ball against, and the latter 
•was turned to advantage in so many ways in the form of 
running round it, that I fear I cannot enumerate them. The 
■attempt to do so would become tedious to some old bachelor 
reader of mine as he is never concerned with the affairs of 
■childhood, and probably never was a child himself — or at all 
events not within living memory. And then think how con- 
venient the court was to play marbles in from *'ring taw" 
to ** three holes." It was very seldom that strangers walked 
through the court, though it was open at both ends, and 
■consequently the youthful occupants of the seven houses 
therein, and our little hero amongst them, had full oppor- 
tunities of ** winning " hundreds of marbles the one from the 
other. Sometimes the feminine occupant of one of the houses 
would rush out and vent her maternal indignation if the 
players shouted too loudly and woke the baby, and if they 
would not take due warning, a box on the ear might be given 
to sharpen their dull perceptions, thus inculcating the 
necessity for silence by causing a great cry amongst them. 
I have many a time seen such acts as these lead to serious 
trouble. Mothers in the different houses would espouse the 
•cause of their respective children, and the result would be 
a flood of eloquence poured from the different doorsteps that 
even Daniel O'Connell himself would be unable to stem, 
though he was an adept, it is said, at this kind of work, when 
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he had a Dublin fish woman to contend with. Mrs. Reea 
invariably brought little Owen in and closed the door on 
these bellicose occasions. I have said that she closed the 
door ; but I must admit, peaceably disposed as she was, that 
she sometimes took a longer time to do so than was necessary. . 
She occasionally held the door in her hand and seemed to — 
well I must use the word enjoy — she seemed to enjoy the 
elocutionary contest between the feminine competitors in 
the court. The fact is, Mrs. Rees was always a great admirer 
of elocution as an art ; she had listened so much to pulpit 
eloquence, that even the art of speaking, especially when in 
the declamatory style, had a certain charm for her. To catch 
a glimpse of the oratorical attitude of these females, to see 
the pointed finger of scorn, the clenched extended fist, 
the withering look, the clap of the hands, and to hear the 
torrent of invective poured out by the one upon the other was, 
even to Mrs Rees, a temptation to be a little slow in closing 
the door on such occasions. If however, as it sometimes 
happened, the eloquence of the one attracted the other from 
the door step, and drew them to each other, and it terminated 
in causing their hands to get entangled in some mysterioua 
way in each other's hair, Mrs. Rees would at once close the 
door and little Owen would not be allowed to see the contest- 
between the belligerents ; and was not permitted to go out 
till there was a truce, or permanent peace was proclaimed. 

Amongst the other providential conveniences that could be- 
dilated upon, as places that might be utilized for tha 
juveniles to amuse themselves in, I may allude to the streets, 
which the court opened into at both ends. I will only 
mention one, as the other was so narrow, and was infested 
with such low people that Mrs. Rees would never allow 
little Owen to remain in it to play. The street I wish to 
say a few words about formed, as it were, the "west end" 
of the court, both literally and metaphorically. For one 
half its length, there was a large brewery, and it had a high 
wall around it, as if to confine the evil spirit, till it didy 
entered the liquid manufactured therein. By the side of 
this wall, which ran along about half the street, there was a^ 
pretty good flagged pavement, on which the boys of the 
neighbourhood used to **play top," and the bigger ones at 
one end played ball on certain occasions. When it was * * top 
time," — for boys' plays have their seasons like everthying 
else in nature — this flagged pavement was invaluable. 
There was not much traffic through this street, only a few 
coal carts, and some potato and milk carts on a Saturday ; so 
that there was not much fear of any accident, even to small 
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children. At the same time, Mrs. Rees never allowed Owen 
to go much into the street, as she wanted him to be almost 
constantly within call, and especially that she might see he 
did not play with, what she called, ** pad childran." Young 
Owen Rees often thought that his mother interfered with his 
"freedom of will" in thus acting. He believed he was a 
"free agent," and ought to be allowed to judge for himself 
in matters of this kind. His mother, however, was a hyper- 
Calvinist in this, as in all other respects, and considered her 
son would best consult his own interest by carrying out his 
"predestined" course of conduct, which course she herself had 
cut out for him. She feared he would hear, and conse- 
quently learn, bad words, and see other "pad childran" 
quarrelling and fighting, and she not there to call him in. 

And fighting did take place in the street occasionally, not 
between boys merely, but real pugilistic encounters between 
grown-up men. Sometimes two men would be seen coming 
out of separate courts, duly stripped to the waist in prize-ring 
fashion ; they would have their backers, a ring would be 
formed, guarded by a number of men ; women would be 
heard to scream or cheer, many rounds would be fought, and 
heavy thuds could be heard by those outside the crowd ; and 
this, perhaps, would continue for half or three quarters of an 
hour. There were no policemen then, to call at a moments 
notice, only a few constables during the day, whose where- 
abouts never could be ascertained on such occasions. Not 
unfrequently the fight would extend, the backers themselves 
disagreeing as to the fairness of the encounter, and they 
would settle the dispute, perhaps, by a set-to on their own 
account ; and as frequently the wives or sweethearts of the 
pugilists would join in the aflfray, and thus the whole street 
would be a perfect pandemonium. 

I have been thus particular in describing the "home " of 
our hero and its surroundings, that the reader may form 
some notion of the disadvantageous circumstances amidst 
which he spent his early days. His " environments " were 
anything but favourable to moral and religious development, 
and doubtless they would have produced a pernicious, if not 
ruinous effect upon his character, had it not been for the 
counteracting influences of his parents, a description of whom 
I must reserve for the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Owen Kees's Father. 

Outwardly Robert Rees was a man of medium size, well 
built, broad shouldered, and a complexion denoting perfect 
health. His forehead was broad and massive, eyes blue, and 
nose modelled after the Greek fashion. He had no doubt a 
splendid physique. Mrs. Rees once said of him to a neigh- 
bour, when provoked to it, that **Robat Rees" — ^for so she 
called him — was undoubtedly one of the most handsome men 
in the **Ofipei," and she had studied the question thoroughly, 
and therefore ought to know, though, perhaps, some cynics 
might throw some doubt on the impartiality of her testimony. 

He was a carpenter by trade. He came to Liverpool from 
Wales very soon after he was married to Betsy Thomas, and 
obtained work in a very good shop ; and kept his place in 
that shop for years. Though his knowledge of the English 
language was somewhat imperfect at first, he succeeded in 
getting some of the best jobs in the shop, and ultimately was 
made a *'gaflfer" over a number of men, mostly new-comers 
from the Principality, who, owing to their imperfect know- 
ledge of the trade, or more especially to their not having been 
duly apprenticed for a term of years, were glad to obtain 
employment at a very low wage. Robert Rees, however, very 
soon obtained full wages, which then amounted to twenty- 
four shillings a week, and afterwards he got a few shillings 
a week more, owing bo his being a kind of *'boss." He was 
an early riser, as well as a hard worker. He never "lost a 
quarter," always spent his leisure hours at home, at some 
meeting, or in chapel. No, he was never known to be idle. 
He had a bench in the cellar, for there was a kind of cellar 
under the lower rooms of the house he lived in, and in that 
cellar he spent many an hour making some useful article of 
furniture for his own house or for others, so as to enable him 
to add to his means for the support of his family. Many an 
hour did young Owen Rees spend in this cellar, in the eve- 
ning, watching his father sawing, or looking at the shavings 
bursting in a spontaneous fashion, out of the jack-plane ; and 
sometimes his father, if not very busy, would teach him to 
handle the smoothing-plane on a piece of wood, and show 
him the secret of success. No moments to young Rees were 
more enjoyable. 

But the happiest times were, when the father would tell 
his son some Bible stories, for he was so well acquainted 
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with his Bible that there was not a fact recorded in it, from 
Genesis to Revelation, that was not familiar to him. How 
young Owen revelled in the Histories of Joseph and his 
brethren, David and Gk>liath, Daniel in the lions' den, and 
Jonah in the whale's belly ! Sometimes he would be ques- 
tioned by his father about his lessons in school, and many a 
little siun in addition or subtraction, was explained in pencil 
on a board, and when the board was filled, the figures would 
soon be planed off, ready for a new operation. 

If the father was not thus working, and if at home, he 
would be seen with a book in his hand, sitting at the 
table; his wife, Mrs. Kees, sitting at the other side of 
it, sewing some useful garment ; and her foot ready to rock 
the cradle, to lull the baby to sleep whenever required. 
The duoglott New Testament and the Welsh and English 
Dictionary were always at Robert Rees's hand, for he was 
determined to make himself as familiar with the English 
language as possible ; and young Owen was early taught to 
make good use of these books. By persevering in this way, 
the father was soon able to make use of English books. 
I have heard him say that he never had a day's schooling in 
all his life; and his knowledge of arithmetic, &c., was all 
self -acquired ; so was his ability to write. Of course, he 
learnt to read Welsh in the Sunday School, as all Welsh 
children do, and have ever done; and as that language is 
perfectly phonetic, that has never been a difficult task for 
those who can speak it. Having learnt to speak English, 
mostly after coming to Liverpool, he perfected himself in it 
in the manner described, and then soon learned to write it. 

Having thus learnt English, nothing would please him more 
than to read an English book, and explain its contents to his 
wife in Welsh. Young Owen Rees would be present on 
these occasions, and being a precocious little fellow, would 
take in some of the conversation, especially as his father 
made it as simple as possible with a view to his benefit. 
Robert Rees had a scientific turn of mind, and you had" only 
to look at his square forehead, and arched eyebrows, to come 
to the conclusion that he was mathematically inclined. He 
came across a cheap copy of Bonny castle^ s Astronomy one day 
at an old bookstall, and soon he was found expounding ite 
contents to his wife in the manner I have described. The 
subject was not a very congenial one to Mrs. Rees, but she 
was too fond of her husband, and had too high an apprecia- 
tion of his superior intellect, not to force herself to give as 
much attention to it as she possibly could. 

One night, Robert Rees was busy endeavouring to explain 
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to his wife the revolutions of the planets around the sun as 
their centre, the vast dimensions of some of these planets, 
and that our earth was inferior in size to many of them. It 
was very evident from the manner in which Mrs. Rees held 
the needle and thread in her hand, and the sceptical look she 
cast upon her husband, that had she not entertained a very 
high opinion of his intellectual powers, and that he assured 
her there could be no doubt of the truth of what he was trying 
to explain, she would have made very short work of the whole 
Copemican system — Bonnycastle, Herschell and Co. inclu- 
ded. The astronomical world then believed that all the 
planets were inhabited worlds ; that was, to use Dr. Brewster's 
phrase "the creed of the philosopher, and the hope of the 
Christian." No Dr. Whewell had thrown doubt on it. When 
Robert Rees was expounding to his wife this philosophical 
*' creed" and Christian '*hope," she dropped plying her 
needle, and pointing her finger, as was her custom, she said 
^in Welsh, of course) : — 

"Now, Robat, I cannot for the life of me swallow all that 
your book says. If those planets are worlds as you say, and 
if there are people in them, do you think the Bible would 
not have told us so? I cannot help asking, if there are 
people in these worlds you talk of, did they fall in Adam as 
we have done? have they broken the command of their 
Maker, and brought woe into those worlds ? and if they have, 
can you for a moment think that our Saviour, who was so full 
of love, would not have gone into those worlds and given his 
life for those lost sinners ? It would be so like him to do so 
you know. But the old Bible says: — "For Christ also hath 
once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust." Only once 
mind; and old Williams, Pantycelyn, says in one of his 
hymns : — 

* Unwaith am byth yn ddigon 
I wisgo'r goron ddraio. * 

{^Once only was sufficient 

To wear the crown of thorns.* "J 

" No, no, Robat, this won't do, you'll be putting into the 
head of Owen here, who seems really to be taking it in, that 
what the Bible says is not true ; and I would advise you, 
Robat, not to moider your head with such stuflf, it is by 
reading such books that men become infidels. What, do the 
men that write those books know about the stars that are 
above us ? They have never been up to see what is in them. 
I, would rather believe the Apostle Paul than any Copper 
Nickus (Copernicus) in the world." 
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*'But, my dear girl," Mr. Rees replied, **do listen to 



reason." 



'* Reason, indeed," was his spouse's answer, now somewhat 
aroused. *' Why, old Dafydd Rolant used to say that Faith 
would go to heaven while Reason was putting her bonnet 



on." 



**But that is talking nonsense, Betsy," was the husband's 
reply. ** These planets are seen, they have been measured, 
their distance has been ascertained, and there can be no 
doubt that these big worlds are there, whatever may be said 
about their being peopled. I suppose you'll say next that 
this world is not round ? But no, you'll believe your own 
•poet of Pantycelyn when he says 

* Pe cawn y byd i gyd yn grvm. * " 
[* If this terrestial sphere were mine.'] 

**Robat bach (my dear Robert)," was her reply, **I do 
not care to bother my brains about such things. What I do 
know is, that we have a world under our feet, that there is a 
bottomless pit underneath it, and a heaven above, far 
beyond the highest stars ; and if I can only make proper use 
•of the time, my Maker grants me on earth, to ensure escaping 
the pit, and obtain a claim to the heaven above, I shall 
never tire praising my Saviour for such a privilege ; no, 
never, never. 

• Mi welaf wlad uwch sSr y nef , 
Sydd fil o weithiau'n well nag ef.* 

\ [*Far, far, beyond the stars I see 

A much more precious land for me. '] 

as old Pant-y-celyn says. It is no use, Robat, for you to try 
to cast any doubt on what the Bible says." 

Mr. Rees knew that quite well, notwithstanding that he 
liked occasionally to have a little banter with his wife to see 
her roused up. Indeed, he had as firm a belief in the "old 
Book " as his wife had, but did not consider himself bound 
to accept its literary meaning at all times. If he found a 
verse in the Bible which said that the earth was one vast 
plain, and not a globe, he knew that the contrary was the 
fact ; and rather than attempt to deny the fact, he would 
seek for some interpretation that would be consistent with it. 
His wife, on the contrary, would be rather inclined to call 
upon ** Copper Nickus," or whatever his name was, to revise 
his system of astronomy — she would willingly flatten the 
-esLTth to the veriest pancake rather than that a word or verse 
of the Bible should suffer the slightest compression. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Owen Rees's Mother. 

Most great men, it is said, inherit their genius from their 
maternal parent, and it behoves me, therefore, to give a full- 
length portrait, if I can, of Mrs. Rees, the mother of the hera 
of our story, especially as she is, mentally, a type of some 
hundreds of Welsh women who were and still are to be 
found in Liverpool and other towns, and also in the, Princi- 
pality. 

She was a small woman, well made, sharp in her move- 
ments, and excessively nervous. You had only to look at 
the rapid play of her eyelids, which seemed never to rest 
from twinkling, to be convinced of the latter characteristic. 
But notwithstanding this rapid twinkling of her eyelids, you 
could easily see those dark lustrous orbs, which they in vain 
endeavoured to conceal — they fairly shone upon you — they 
were the chief feature of her countenance. I would not say 
she Was handsome; ani yet, when her face beamed with 
religious emotion, she w»6 decidedly interesting, to say the 
least. Her mind and body were incessantly working, and 
she could talk fluently and well — in her own language of 
•course. If she had any leisure time, which was very seldom, 
she would employ it in reading. To talk and gossip with and 
about her neighbours was what she was incapable of. Her 
reading was confined to three or four books, viz., the Bible, 
the Rev. Thos. Charles's Bible Dictionary, called by the 
Welsh people " The Dictionary " (Geiriadur), the definite 
article being quite sufficient to denote what book was meant ; 
Gumall's ** Christian in Complete Armour" (in Welsh, of 
course), and an Exposition of the Songs of Solomon, by, I 
believe, one Thomas Jones. She would have been shocked 
to be told, as some tell us now-a-days, that the Book of 
Canticles was only a love song. It was to her most decidedly 
a description of the loving relationship between Christ and 
His Church, and she could tell you the spiritual meaning of 
every amatory phrase in the book. As to **Gumall," she 
literally revelled in it ; it stood next to the Bible in her 
estimation, and if anyone had said to her that it was in some 
small degree inspired, she would not, I think, have been 
much ofl^ended. Charles's Bible Dictionary was a book not 
so much to be read through as to be consulted ; and what it 
said was of course to be implicity believed. The Bible was 
however, to her, emphatically the Book. How she delighted 
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in the Psalms, and especially in St. John's Grospel, so much 
called in question these days ! But I have omitted to mention 
one other book of hers, which disputed its claim to be placed 
next to the Bible, in her estimation, with "old Gumall " 
— I mean William Williams, Pant-y-celyn's, collection of 
hymns. These hymns are, no doubt, of a very high order 
of merit. No Welshman, however much he may admire 
Watts, Wesley, Newton, Toplady, and others, hesitates to 
place Williams at the top of the list. He may be prejudiced, 
it is true, but it is a prejudice peculiar not to the ignorant 
but to the learned as well. Mrs. Rees knew Williams's 
hymns almost all off by heart. She sang them constantly 
whilst about her work in the house ; her children were all 
lulled to sleep by the music to which these splendid old 
hymns were set. 

She never learnt to speak the English language, as her 
husband did, no not for all the years she lived in Liverpool ; 
for the simple reason that she seldom came in contact with 
those who spoke English. Many English people are surprised 
to find this to be the case, but it is no more to be wondered 
at than the fact of many an aristocftitic lady or gentleman, 
after spending a lifetime in the Priribipality, being unable to 
converse in the language of the people. Home and chapel 
constituted the whole of the sphere in which she turned. In 
fact, the only English person that I ever heard her attempt 
to hold a lengthened conversation with, was a certain Mrs. 
Tomkinson, who lived in Blank Street, whose husband 
worked in the same shop as Mr. Rees. The two men 
being friendly, the two women also became friendly. Mrs. 
Tomkinson never derided Mrs. Rees's attempts to speak 
English, and indeed entertained a very high opinion of her as 
a *'very decent little Welshwoman." This decent little 
Welshwoman was a splendid sempstress, could cut and make 
all kinds of female garments, and was always ready to assist 
the wife of her husband's friend in any emergency connected 
with this important branch of female industry. Besides all 
this, Mrs. Tomkinson was of a somewhat religious turn of 
mind herself, attended the Established Church regularly, and 
belonged to the evangelical school. She also professed an 
admiration for Mrs. Rees's Welsh singing ; and when sewing 
together, would often ask her to give her one of old '* Panty- 
celyn's " hymns ; and would listen to her with delight. 

Mrs. Rees, many and many a time, lamented that her 

friend, Mrs. Tomkinson, did not understand Welsh, so that 

they might more freely commune together. It never occurred 

to her that she herself might, with perhaps greater ease, 

c 
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learn English, and so the purpose be attained. What need 
was there for her, she would say, to ** bothar her head " about 
it ? She had enough English to do any shopping she required, 
and therefore she was satisfied. Welsh was the language of 
the chapel and of the house ; and her children never thought 
of speaking to their parents except in Welsh. They could, 
however, speak English as well as the veriest Saxon children 
they came in contact with, and could hold their own at school 
or in play. Not so the mother. I verily believe she looked 
upon the English people around her as semi-heathens, people 
who were entirely devoid of the ** means of grace " ; and she 
considered that she might become corrupted, or irreligious, 
if she mixed too much with them. Mrs. Tomkinson, of course, 
was an exception. If any of Mrs. Rees's neighbours at any 
time felt disposed to look down upon her as ignorant and 
wanting in cultivation, I can assure the reader that she 
reciprocated tfce feeling to the full, and frequently pitied them 
for their lamentable ignorance of Bible things, and for what 
she considered their depraved taste for concerts, comic songs, 
and theatres. I doubt whether she did not entertain the 
same feelings towards them as the Jews of old did towards the 
Gentiles, and in fact that she considered the Welsh people as 
* ' God's peculiar people. " If someone had asked the question, 
** What advantage therefore hath the Welsh people over the 
English ? "she would be inclined to answer as St. Paul did : 
* * Much in every way, chiefly because unto them were 
committed the oracles of God." Yes, she thought that no 
nation under the sun had such "advantages" as the Welsh 
had in the enjoyment of the *' means of grace," a phrase 
always shortened to the one word ** means" (moddion). 

Mrs. Rees was never tired of attending these "means." 
She would, at times, take her baby with her rather than be 
kept at home when there was service in the chapel ; and if 
she got it to sleep on her lap, or at her breast, you could see 
her rocking herself with every sentence in the eloquent 
sermon; and sometimes the tears would fill her eyes and 
overflow, and chase each other down her cheeks — ^tears of 
real joy at the blessed truths that were uttered. But she 
was not emotional only ; she had a very clear conception of 
doctrinal truths, and could hold her own in an argument on 
the five point3 of Calvinism with tolerable safety had she 
been put to it. 

Her chief delight was to talk on religious subjects. I do 
not mean that canting style 9f uttering Scriptural phrases, 
which is so common in these days with some kind of religion- 
ists. Her light shone steadily ; no thrusting of the bull's-eye 
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lanfcem into people's eyes whether they liked it or not. 
Her religion was a sacred thing, not to be brought out at all 
times and all places. Her pearls were not * *cast before swine. " 
If, however, she came in contact with a congenial spirit, one 
who understood and felt religious things as she did, then it 
was to her a ** little heaven here below." 



CHAPTER Y. 
"Sasiwn y Bala." 



I AM not much surprised at Mrs. Rees's deep religious 
emotions, for not only was she of an extremely nervous and 
refined nature, but she was one who, in her younger days 
had felt the full force of the Methodist Revival in Wales. 
She often mentioned some of the incidents of that Revival to 
Mrs. Tomkinson. I dare not give the account in the broken, 
clumsy English she gave it to that worthy lady, lest the 
reader, instead of feefing the force of her recitals, should be 
disposed to smile at the language used. Every reader, 
though by courtsey a ** gentle reader," may not be so indul- 
gent as Mrs. Tomkinson. Indeed, it would be difficult for 
anyone luiaccustomed to the style of Mrs. Rees's English, 
not to smile, however serious the subjects she was dilating 
upon might be. She translated Welsh phrases literally in a 
most droll fashion. For her, to be converted was ** having a 
turn," or the *' great turn" (^'y tro mawr"), and many verses 
she would translate literally from the Welsh, and consequently 
they struck the ear very strangely. For Mrs. Rees's credit's 
sake, therefore, I feel I must improve somewhat upon her 
diction, and give, not so much what she actually said as what 
she meant to say, in her conversation with Mrs. Tomkinson. 
"Yes, Mrs. Tomkinson," she said to that worthy one day, 
as the two were sitting sewing together at the little round table, 
and after Mrs. Rees had just finished singing a Welsh hymn 
for her neighbour's delectation, "yes, Mrs Tomkinson, I 
often tell the young people that if they experienced what I 
did in my younger days, and had had the 'great turn,' they 
would not be so fond of frivolous things, as too many of them 
are. Many of them have not really tasted the * things." 
The word "things" with her meant the things of the Gospel. 
Mrs. Tomkinson at first had to ask, like the disciples going 
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to Emmaus, *'What things?" but she soon found, after 
talking to Mrs. Rees, that the word ** things" meant neces- 
sarily with her, as with them, *Hhe things concerning Jesus. 
of Nazareth. " 

**Yes, Mrs. Tomkinson," she went on, **if they felt the 
power of the Gospel taking hold of them, and dragging them 
to the foot of Sinai, and compelling them to see the light- 
ning and to hear the thunder, till, like Moses, they feared 
and trembled, knowing they had broken God's law, and that 
He held them accountable; and were afterwards taken to 
Mount Calvary, and they saw all the demands of that out- 
raged law met, and saw the law of ordinances that was against 
us wiped away (she was translating again as usual), yes, if 
they saw and felt all this, they could never forget it; they 
would feel that the glorious truths about the great Plan of 
Salvation were of more interest and importance than any- 
thing in this world. Yes, yes, I remember great things done 
in Wales in my time, Mrs. Tomkinson;" and then Mrs. Kees 
. relapsed into a state of semi-forgetfulness, as if enjoying a 
mental feast in the recollection of those grand. old times. In 
order to bring her back, Mrs. Tomkinson remarked : — 

** Those were no doubt exciting times, Mrs. Rees?" 

*'Well, they were times to rest," — Mrs. Rees was now 
translating, or she would have said ** times of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord." **Yes, no-one thought of staying 
away from the preaching then. If a great preacher came 
through some part of the country all the people round 
about would gather together to hear him, and listen to him 
three times a day, even on a week-day, leaving their work, 
however important. But they will do that sometimes even 
now." 

*'Not on a week-day, surely, Mrs. Rees?" 

**0h, yes, Mrs. Tomkinson. If a great preacher like John 
Elias or John Jones, Talsam, gives what is called a 'publica- 
tion,' that means that if it were published that he was going, 
say, through a part of Denbighshire or Carnarvonshire to 
preach, the people would flock after him for miles around, 
and the eflfect would be wonderful, I assure you. Did I ever 
tell you, Mrs. Tomkinson, how I used to go to Sasnvn y 
Bcda?" 

*'No, Mrs. Rees; but first tell me what ^Sasnim y Bala' 
means?" 

"Don't you know what ^Sasnon y Bala* means, Mrs. 
Tomkinson? Dear, me, dear me." 

Had Mrs. Tomkinson said she had never heard of the Pope 
of Rome, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mrs. Rees would 
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not have expressed much surprise, but when she said she had 
never heard of ^^Sasiivn y Bala," nor even of ** Charles y 
Bala," such ignorance was to poor Mrs. Rees most inexplic- 
able. She, however, proceeded to enlighten her friend, and 
said: — 

"Why, Mrs. Tomkinson, ^Sasiwn y Bala' means the great 
Association where the preachers and elders used to meet to 
transact the affairs of the body I belong to. They met in 
other places also at stated periods, but the Bala Association 
was looked upon as the most noted ; and after the business 
part of the Association was ended, a part of two days would 
be spent in preaching to the thousands that used to collect 
together to hear the Gospel. They would meet in the open 
air ; people came there from all parts of Wales. I lived 
about forty miles from Bala when I was a young girl. I 
believe, indeed I have no doubt, that I had felt the power of 
the Gospel under the ministry of one of the preachers of my 
native town. A number of us, male and female, old and 
young, would make up our minds together to go to Bala to the 
' SoMivn, ' and we would trot it all the way, taking our little 
luncheon with us. We would start at early dawn, and arrive 
there some time in the evening. Perhaps when we got there 
we would find the people gathering together to hear one of 
the great preachers on the ** Green," as it was called, and 
we would go with the stream, having walked our forty miles, 
jsubsisting on the luncheon we had taken with us, and we 
would then stand in the crowd waiting for the service to 
begin." 

** But surely, Mrs Rees, you would need rest ?" said Mrs. 
Tomkinson. **I should feel more disposed to fall asleep 
than stand in a crowd listening to a sermon after having 
walked forty miles." 

'* Fall asleep, Mrs. Tomkinson, and John Elias or Eben- 
ezer Morris preaching I — as likely as it would be to fall asleep 
when the parson was going through the marriage ceremony 
at your wedding ! No, it was impossible I You would see 
all the big crowd swaying to and fro like a field of corn to 
the gentle breeze as the preacher went on. Sometimes they 
would burst out in praise of the Saviour, till their voices 
would be heard as loud as the preacher's. The people could 
not help it, and I am sure, Mrs. Tomkinson, if you had been 
there and understood him, you would burst out too. I know 
I did often." 

Mrs. Tomkinson smiled and said : — 

'* But where did you get your meals, Mrs. Rees ?" 
.. "Meal I" exclaimed she, "we did not live on meal, like 
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Scotchmen. It is true we did sometimes get our porridge. * 

*'No, no," said Mrs. Tomkinson, smiliil^ again, '*! mean 
where did you go and lodge and get your food ; for you told 
me that you went straight to the service after walking your 
forty miles." 

*'0h, I beg pardon," was Mrs. Rees's answer, **tho 
people were very kind. Houses were generally thrown open 
free for visitors. We were taken in wherever there was. 
room. It happened very often that the same religious fer- 
vour was kept up in these houses as was felt during the 
preaching. Some warm-hearted brother perhaps would read 
and pray at family worship, and then we would commence 
to sing, and continue singing for a long time. This would 
be going on in almost every house in the town. Next day 
we would go and hear the sermons again, perhaps three or 
four or five during the day ; people who had chairs would 
sometimes let the women sit on them, but most of us youn^ 
people would be standing all day. But such sermons and 
such singing I Say what you like, Mrs. Tomkinson, those 
were grand times — yes, indeed. Next day again we would 
start home, thinking of the good things we had heard. No- 
one would think of being tired, and no-one would be talking 
nonsense on the way. So we went on till we came to a place 
where there was a chapel, and where it had been arranged 
that we should have a sermon by another preacher. That 
would set us rejoicing again, and so rouse our spirits that we 
would walk for miles without feeling in the least fatigued. 
In this way we would go from station to station, listening- 
altogether to four sermons on the way, and would reach 
home late at night." 

*'But, Mrs. Rees," said Mrs Tomkinson, after listening 
attentively to this recital, '*you must admit now that all this 
was nothing but excitement ; you seem to me more like a lot 
of drunken people ; you must excuse my saying so." 

** Well," was Mrs. Rees's reply, a little warmed up, *'I 
know people nowadays say so, but you know it was said on 
the day of Pentecost that the Apostles were drunk, that 
they were * full of sweet wine ' (Mrs. Rees was translating^ 
again). Yes, they had been drinking the wine that is kept 
in the Lord's cellar. Does not the Apostle Paul say, * do- 
not be drunk on wine, in which there is too much ' (she was. 
very clumsily translating now), * but be filled with the Holy 
Spirit.* I say and believe, really, Mrs. Tomkinson, that it 
was the Holy Spirit that was working in us. I know soma 
people say that we must have lost our senses if we shout a 
bit and show our feeling when listening to a good sermon^ 
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^nd yet they think it is all right if they become enthusiastic 
{my word, not Mrs. Rees's, you will please remember) with 
anything else. My husband was telling me the other day 
that he heard Lord John Russell and Lord Brougham, at a 
big meeting, talking on what they call a * Form (Reform she 
meant) Bill * or something, and the people were all shouting 
and throwing up their caps and hats as if they had lost their 
senses entirely. Now, if you had seen the people do that 
on the ' Green ' in Bala when John Elias preached, oh ! dear 
me, you would say, * They are all mad — lost their senses or 
dnirdk, to be sure.' You may jump and shout about a *Form 
Bill ' — a Bill to give you more of your rights under the 
earthly King William, and make you enjoy more freedom 
under him ; but when we are brought to feel under a sermon 
that we are made free indeed as subjects of the King of 
Heaven, and we see the glory of Him who purchased us that 
freedom, oh ! dear, we must not appear to feel it at all, must 
not rejoice, but be as quiet and unconcerned as if it were all 
of not the slightest consequence. No, Mrs. Tomkinson, the 
great things of our religion are not only to be understood, 
but to be felt, and I cannot understand deep feeling without its 
being shown. I know some can control their feelings better 
than others ; each of us has his own way of showing feeling, 
but I have seen strong-minded men, men of learning — ^yes, 
preachers sometimes carried away by the powerful effect of 
the sermon, till they were compelled to shout out to give 
vent to their pent-up feelings. Indeed, I should be glad if 
we had an outpouring of the Spirit in these days, to make 
our young people more serious." 

Airs. Rees was warmed up in her argument, and seemed 
to carry her friend away with her, clumsy as her language 
was, which I have considerably improved. The truths of 
Christianity were no fictions to her. They were a power, 
mightily working in all her daily occupations. She could not 
undertake any important duty, encounter any difficulty, or 
be subjected to any temptation that a verse from the Bible, 
one of old Williams Pantycelyn's hymns, or a portion of a 
sermon, was not ready to sustain her in such emergencies. 
Her religion pervaded her whole being, kept her cheerful 
under all circumstances, however adverse, and helped her to 
look upon herself as not her own but her Master's. She, in 
fact, served not any man but her Lord. Every menial duty 
was so much service to Him, and, therefore, in the words of 
old George Herbert, it 

"Made drudgery divine.*' 
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Such was the mother of Owen Rees. She and her husband 
had been brought up with, and had been all their lifetime, 
what was called ** professors of religion" with, or in other 
words faithful members of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
body, often called yr Iven gorph (the old body). It was under 
her warm, deep-seated, emotional influence, and the quiet, 
calm, intellectual dry humourous influence of the father 
whom I attempted to describe in the last chapter, that our 
young hero was trained. What the result was we shall see 
as our story proceeds. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Owen Rees is sent to a Dame ScHooir— " Jim" and his 

Parents. 

In due course the worthy parents I have described deter- 
mined to send their first-born — our hero Owen Rees — to 
school. That great event in his life happened when he was 
about four or five years of age. An old dame in a small 
house round the corner of Blank Street, kept an educational 
establishment, where she attended to the morals and manners 
of the juvenile portion of the neighbourhood for a very small ^ 
weekly consideration, and thither it was determined to send, 
or rather take, young Oweli. 

Behold, therefore, Mrs. Rees, on a certain Monday morn- 
ing, taking her boy to his first school. She holds him by 
the hand, he pulls back a little, he has some forebodings 
that cause him a little hesitation. To see a boy launching 
out into the world for the first time, even though it be but 
going to a dame school, is an interesting and serious event 
— serious not only in its consequences in after life, but a 
serious piece of business in the estimation of the youthful 
piece of humanity itself. We shall not attempt to describe 
the feelings that were agitating the breast of young Owen as 
he was being pulled along on this eventful occasion. We, 
grown-up persons, are apt to treat the troubles of children 
very lightly, but to them, at the time, they are most serious 
realities, and produce impressions upon the mind that are 
almost, if not quite indelible. Owen Rees once told me he 
distinctly remembered all the incidents of ^ this, his first going 
to school ; and I will give the account as near as I can in his 
own words. 
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*' Yes," he said, " I remember arriving at the school with 
my mother, very well ; I was not ushered into a well- 
arranged infant schoolroom such as is seen in the present day : 
there was no raised gallery, and no interesting pictures on 
the wall ; there were no infant songs, no clapping of hands, 
no joyous romping in a large play-ground, with swings and 
bobby-horses and other infantile means of amusement. On 
the contrary, the recollection of my first appearance in a day- 
school, even now, comes over me like a dark cloud on a 
summer's day, and I can only think of my big tears, which 
flowed so copiously on that occasion, as heavy drops of rain 
from that sombre cloud." 

'*Miss Higginson, the school-mistress, was an old maid, 
with a long sharp-pointed nose, which she endeavoured con- 
tinually to fill with snuff, but never succeeded. I have a 
vivid recollection of looking at her, and wondering why she 
put this dirty-coloured dust up her nostrils, and ever and 
anon wiped her nose with a large square-patterned red cotton 
handkerchief. I can see my good mother in close conversa- 
tion with her on the morning of my introduction to her 
ladyship, who accasionally cast side glances at me, as she 
forced a smile on her face. I cannot say why, but with an 
unerring childish instinct I took a dislike to her at once, and 
nestled in the folds of my mother's dress. I noticed a few 
forms in the small room dignified by the name of schoolroom, 
on which several juveniles of both sexes sat, with books in 
,their hands, but not one of them was looking at them, but 
casting side glances at my mother and me. What was the 
nature of the conversation between my mother and Miss 
Higginson, I have not been able to make out, even to this 
day, but I have no doubt it bore upon my immediate future 
destiny for some time to come, for after it was over I was 
taken hold of by Miss Higginson with the object of leading 
me away to one of the forms. I clung to my mother's dress 
desperately, but Miss Higginson drew me away, and my 
mother gave me a warm caress, and then left me. Bitter 
tears streamed down my cheeks, but I was too much afraid 
•of Miss Higginson to cry aloud. That lady's demeanour 
instantly changed on my mother's departure. She lifted me 
bodily, and placed me on the form with something like a 
bang, and with a fierce scowl on her face ; I was told not to 
move at my peril, and there I was left, quietly sobbing, and 
afraid to let Miss Higginson see me. She took a large pinch 
of snuff, and then went to a cupboard, and took a copious 
draught of some liquid out of a jug, with her back partly 
turned to the forms on which the children sat. What it was 
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she drank, I did not know, though I can now make a prettjr 
shrewd guess. It was not water, I feel sure, for I could see 
the colour of it, as it coursed into her mouth, and thab colour 
seemed nearer akin to that of her pocket handkerchief than 
to clear water ; indeed, I wondered at the time whether it 
was possible that she put some of her snuff into the water 
she drank, and so replenished her mouth as well as her nose 
with that narcotic. Whatever the liquid was, it seemed for 
a time to give her a red face and to cause her, as she turned 
round to the little timid scholars, to look very fierce. She 
held her cane threateningly in her hand, and began to call 
out A, B, C, and the children cried A, B, C, in response, aa 
if from sheer terror, and so the alphabet was gone over 
repeatedly. I have a faint recollection of some of the bigger 
children being called out, and endeavouring to read to her 
from their books, and now and then faltering, and receiving 
a smart smack with the cane across the shoulders at every 
failure. This only lasted, however, for a short time, for Miss 
Higginson's vivacity could not be expected to remain con- 
stantly at its full height. Like Achilles she could not always 
keep her bow bent. After a while she would sit in her arm- 
chair to rest, with her elbows on the table, and her head on 
her palms, scowling at us, and bidding us attend to our 
lessons. The scowl would, however, gradually become less 
fierce, the piercing eyes would look duller, the lids would 
occasionally close, then open again, and close, and remain so. 
After this final closing she would begin to nod, and at last 
would fall into a sound sleep. This was a glorious oppor- 
tunity for us juveniles. As the fact came to be thoroughly 
realised that the mistress was actually asleep, the suppressed 
talk became more loud, books were let drop, the little boys 
began to pull out the contents of their pockets, and shew ta 
one another their marbles, their bits of string and pieces of 
toffee stuck to the paper, a portion of an apple, a tiny peg- 
top, and a variety of other things usually found in a boy's 
pocket. Exchanges were made ; marbles were bartered for 
bites of toffee or a piece of an apple, and as they got bold in 
their freedom, in some cases imaginary rings were made on 
the forms with the finger, and marbles were placed within 
this make-believe ring, and shots were fired at those marbles 
by boys who had real glass ones for '^taws," a luxury much 
prized in those days. Lest the marbles should roll over the 
form, and so make a noise, other boys who were eagerly 
watching the supposed game would hold their palms in the 
direction of the shots, to prevent such a catastrophe, which, 
might result in startling the mistress, and bring severe casti^ 
gation upon all those engaged in the game. 
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Some of the little girls would pull out of their pockets tiny 
dolls, with moveable arms and legs, and half -made dresses for 
them, and exhibit them for the delectation of those who had 
nothing to show, or perhaps had no pocket at all in their 
frock or pinafore. And not unfrequently a little quarrel 
would arise, and sharp smacks would be given and returned, 
by two sitting in close proximity. Of course, occasional 
glances were cast at the somnolent figure in the armchair; 
but as a rule, there was little fear of her being disturbed for 
a long time, if she had previously imbibed her snuff-water 
from the jug in the cupboard. When, however, there was 
observed a movement of her body, when the head would nod 
and slip off the hands, with perhaps a bump on the table, it 
would be time to sweep all the marbles and tops into their 
hiding places, put the dolls away, and lift up the fallen 
books, and appear to mutter the lesson aloud. Miss Higgin- 
son would suddenly jump up, look at the clock, and say it 
was nearly time that the school should be *'let out." She 
would call on us to say our paternoster, and to file past her 
m due military order, the girls curtseying, and the boys 
making awkward bows — more like throwing their caps at her; 
and thus a rush would be made for home." 

Such is Owen Rees's account of his recollection of his first 
school. It is not to be supposed that the educational 
influences of the infant school to which he had been thus 
sent were so potent in their effects as to charm away all 
accidents and scrapes from befalling the young hero of our 
story, as I am just about to shew. 

Not very far from Blank Street were a number of coal* 
yards, and one side of these yards abutted on the canal. 
On a Saturday afternoon, in the summer, the rough boys of 
the neighbourhood would find their way, notwithstanding 
that the coalyard gates would be closed, to the canal bank, 
and in very hot weather they would be seen not washing, but 
dirtying themselves in the muddy waters of the canal, having 
divested themselves entirely of their clothes for that purpose. 
Of course, these boys considered that they were having a 
most luxurious bath. Those were glorious times for these 
aquatic juveniles. There would be no '* peelers" to interfere 
with their innocent diversion, no fear of a summons to 
appear before any *'beak" on the charge of ** wilfully and 
indecently exposing their persons." They could revel and 
lave in the turbid waters to their heart's content. 

One Saturday afternoon (for Miss Higginson's educational 
establishment was not open on Saturdays) young Owen Reea 
found his way down, in some unaccountable manner, to tha 
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banks of the canal, and was watching the capers of these boys 
in its muddy waters. Standing too near the edge, one of the 
bathers going to give a ** header,*' and running past carelessly, 
threw Owen into the water, and so intent were all the other 
boys upon the swimming performances of the bathers that 
the mishap, if mishap it was, seemed not to be noticed. One 
boy, however, who was standing looking on, saw the danger 
Owen was in, and at once jumped in and rescued him, and 
ultimately a man came and picked both up, and young Owen 
was led home by his boy-rescuer, dripping wet. Mrs. Rees 
had missed him from the Court and had raised a great hue- 
and-cry, and she and Mrs. Tomkinson were about to start in 
search, when some little girls brought the dreadful intelli- 
gence that little Owen Rees had been drowned in the canal. 
In great alarm they hurried out, but had not proceeded far, 
when they saw him brought along by the other boy in the 
condition I have described. After his clothes were taken off, 
end he was put to bed, Mrs. Rees found time to notice the 
little wet boy that brought him home, and she wished to 
extend the same kindness to him. **No, Mrs. Rees," he 
said, *'my clothes can dry on me. I often get wet to the 
skin, and leave my clothes on till they dry, and am no 
worse. Besides, I can hurry home and dry them if I like." 
The fact was that the little fellow did not like Mrs. Rees to 
see the scantiness of his underclothing. She over-ruled his 
objections, however, and took off his wet clothes, and dried 
them, putting him in a blanket, and making him sit by the 
fire, and drink some tea and bread and jam, while the drying 
process was going on. Like a sensible woman, Mrs. Rees 
did not attempt to gratify her curiosity till the two boys were 
made comfortable and happy. Then she said, turning to the 
one in the blanket on the chair : — 

'*And what is your name, my boy?" 

"Jim, mam," was the answer. 

"Jim what?" asked Mrs. Rees. 

"Jim Jenkins, mam," was the ready response. "I can 
speak Welsh very well if you like, Mrs. Rees." 

He said this to relieve Mrs. Rees of all anxiety, as he 
could see at once how difficult it was for her to express her- 
self in English. 

"Da machgen i, mae^n dda gen i glywed^^ ("That's a good 
boy, I am very glad to hear it") she said warmly, and she 
asked "Jim" to tell her how it happened. She knew that 
Owen and Jim had fallen into the canal somehow, for that 
Was said in one breath by the boys who were about when 
Mrs. Rees and Mrs. Tomkinson came up to them at first. 
The particulars, however, she had not learnt ; these, now, 
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Jim gave her, taking scarcely any credit to himself for the 
part he had taken in the rescue, but attributing it almost 
entirely to the man who had come and taken both out of the 
water. Of course, Mrs. Rees warmly thanked him for bring- 
ing Owen home, and for doing all he had done, and then she 
said: — 

" Are you not Mrs. Jenkins's boy, that lives down tha 
street, in — well, a cellar ?" for she hesitated, not wishing to 
hurt the boy's feelings by alluding to his low habitation, if 
she knew how to avoid ib. 

" Yes, Mrs. Rees, and I know you very well, and Mr. 
Rees too. I go to the Welsh chapel sometimes, and then I 
see you both there ; and I know your Owen very well, and 
knew you lived her6. But I think my clothes are dry enough 
now," he said, turning the conversation. The clothes had 
soon dried, not being of very thick texture, and Jim wag 
anxious to put them on and go out, for he had made a good 
meal, and had an idea in his mind which he wished to carry 
out. He therefore donned his clothes, and was off. He did 
not go home, but went straight to the canal bank, to see how 
matters were progressing there, and to carry out his idea. 

He looked around and saw the boy that had pushed little 
Owen Rees into the water, and belie\'ing he had done it 
intentionally, he went up to him, and putting his face close 
to his, said : 

" What made you throw that little lad into the water, aa 
you ran past him ? He might have been drowned." 

** Who threw him into the water?" was the angry retort. 
" He fell in himself. If you say much I'll pitch you in, you 
young Taffy : just mind who you are talking to, or you'll get 
what you don't like." 

This was just what Jim had anticipated, so without more 
ado he said : 

** Well, let us see then, now," pitching his jacket down on 
the ground ; * ' for if you go throwing boys less than yourself 
into the water, you have got me to deal with, I tell you — 
come on." 

"A fight ! a fight !" was shouted by all the boys around, 
and a ring was cleared, and Jim Jenkins had a real set-to. 
The other boy was bigger than Jim, but Jim was more 
muscular and firmer knit. The fight lasted some time, 
and some severe ** punishment" was given and taken, not- 
withstanding that the pugilists were not more than about 
twelve or thirteen years of age respectively, and I am sorry 
to say that some grown-up young men seemed to hound the 
two youthful combatants on. Blood was drawn on both 
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eides, and Jim had one or two heavy throws from his anta- 
gonist. At last, Jim got his opponent's head "in chancery," 
and pummelled at his face till the fellow cried out for help. 
Jim released him, and then put on his jacket and walked 
away, having successfully carried out the **idea" he had in 
his head when he sallied out. 

This came to Mrs. Rees's ears, and the reader will not be 
much astonished when I tell him that though she had not the 
slightest sympathy with pugilistic encounters of any kind, 
Jim's exploit touched a tender chord in her maternal heart. 

"Indeed," she said to Mrs. Tomkinson, "though I do not 
like fighting, no indeed truth, I must go and see Jim, and 
his mother, Mrs. Jenkins, at once. I understand she is a 
Welshwoman." 

So Mrs. Rees put on her shawl and wended her way to 
Mrs. Jenkins's cellar. Let us follow her and see what takes 
place. 

" You don't know me, Mrs. Jenkins, I suppose?" said Mrs. 
Rees in Welsh. 

"Oh yes, I do, very well, Mrs. Rees. I have seen you 
and your husband and little ones pass the door regularly 
every Sunday, going to chapel, and have also seen you in the 
pew whenever I go there, but I am sorry to say that is not 
often. Sit down, Mrs. Rees ; I am sorry I have not got a 
decent chair for you to sit on." 

Whilst saying this Mrs. Jenkins got up, and with her apron 
wiped a chair, and placed it in a convenient place for her 
visitor. Mrs. Rees, when she first entered, had taken in the 
state of thinks in that cellar at a glance. Mrs Jenkins she 
found at a small broken table near the dim light that came 
through the small window, trying to mend an old pair of 
trousers. She was a woman of about 35 years of age and 
had been evidently good-looking. She had a comely figure, 
and though her dress was not a tidy one and fitted her badly, 
still there was some remnant of the lady about her, notwith- 
standing her surroundings. Mrs. Rees caught a glimpse of 
Jim in the back cellar, busily washing himself with apparently 
cold water, which was in a cracked basin, placed on a three- 
legged stool. He had a piece of rag in the basin, and he was 
frequently holding this wet rag to his nose. She could see 
that the rag had a little blood on it, and that his nose was 
somewhat larger in dimensions than it was when he brought 
Owen in that afternoon. 

"How are you, Jim? I hope there is nothing the matter 
with you, is there?" and before Jim could answer, she said 
to Mrs. Jenkins : — 
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**You see, I know your Jim very well; he saved our little 
Owen from the water this afternoon;" and she went up to 
him, not to reprimand him for fighting, but to slip a sixpence 
<iuietly into his hand. 

**Aye, well, I am glad he does some good," said 
Mrs. Jenkins, "for he's always getting into some scrape or 
-other, I am sorry to say. I have just been scolding him now 
for a quarrel he has been having with some rough boys, and 
he has been getting a beating, it appears, for his pains. It 
is only what he must expect, if he will quarrel." 

"I don't care, mother," said Jim, "I am no worse, and I 
think I gave him more that he gave me. He deserved all 
that he got." 

"Now come, Jim," said his mother, not altogether dis- 
pleased that her son had come off victorious, "I have always 
told you that you ought not to quarrel with boys in the 
street, and I do hope you will obey me and be a good lad." 

"I will try, mother, to please you," said Jim as he wiped 
his face and sat by the fire. His mother, however, advised 
him to undress and go to bed in the back cellar, and he took 
her advice, being tired, no doubt, after the exertions of the 
<iay ; and soon he was fast asleep. 

Mrs. Rees began to detail what Jim had done for Owen, 
and how he had subsequently attacked the boy who had 
thrown him into the water. She said that she was very 
thankful to little Jim for saving her boy, and indeed she 
was not very severe upon him for the fight that succeeded ; 
she thought if there ever was a justification for such a course, 
it appeared to her this case went far in chat direction. 

"No, Mrs. Jenkins," she concluded, "Jim is tiot a bad 
boy ; I feel sure he has many good qualities, and I hope he'll 
grow up to be a comfort to you yet." 

This praise of Jim was not distasteful to Mrs. Jenkins, 
notwithstanding that he had caused her a world of trouble 
on account of the frequent scrapes he got into. He was her 
only boy, and she must say, she said, that his quarrels were 
generally in defence of what he thought was right. 

Mrs. Rees and Mrs. Jenkins got very chatty, the latter 
finding the former a good, sensible, religious woman, and the 
former finding that the latter had many good qualities, 
though she was not a "professor of religion," but only an 
occasional hearer at the chapel. Finding this, she said to 
Ml®. Jenkins in course of conversation : 

" Why don't you come regularly, Mrs. Jenkins, to the 
* means of grace,' and bring your husband and Jim with you, 
for you have no-one else at home, have you ?" 
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**I have a little girl, that*8 all, Mrs. Rees ; but I am sony 
to say I can come only now and then. I could tell you why^ 
but it would be of no use ; no, I cannot tell you," she said, 
as if checking herself after first feeling a disposition to- 
unburden her mind. 

** Have you never professed religion, Mrs. Jenkins ?" 

This question, asked in the most innocent manner, seemed 
to stir up the poor woman's soul to its very depths. The 
tears quietly trickled down her cheeks, there was a gulping 
sound in her throat, and with an effort she said : 

*'Yes, Mrs. Rees, I have been a professor of religion; in 
fact, I was brought up by pious parents, * trained on a relig- 
ious hearthstone,' as we Welsh people say, and have only 
become indifferent to religious things since I came to Liver- 
pool with my husband. If I were to tell you who I am, 
Mrs. Rees, you would know my father, I think, at once; 
l;)ut it's no use ; I feel like a cast-off having sold my birth- 
right, and though I make strong resolutions, I am too weak 
to keep them. I have almost lost hope." 

"Oh ! you must not say so, Mrs. Jenkins," was Mrs. Rees's 
sympathetic answer. *'We are in the land of hope, and we 
have a High-priest that can bear with our infirmities, having 
been tempted in all things like unto us. Take courage, Mrs. 
Jenkins hach, don't give way to despondency. If you don't 
see your course clear before you, do the duty nearest to you. 
Now, suppose you come to chapel to-morrow, and bring 
Mr. Jenkins and Jim with you, as I said before." 

" I really cannot, Mrs. Rees ; if I came I should like, as 
you say, to bring my husband with me ; but, to tell you the 
truth, we have no clothes fit to come to chapel in, our best 
clothes are in pawn, and my husband, I am sorry to say, has 
only had a day or two's work this week, and we cannot get 
them out. No, I see no chance at present." 

** How is it," asked Mrs. Rees, ** that your husband is not 
in constant work ?" 

** I may as well tell you all at once, Mrs. Rees," said Mrs. 
Jenkins, determined at last to unburden herself. "I don't 
want to talk about it to everybody, but — perhaps you already 
know it — the fact is that my husband drinks very heavily, 
indeed almost all that he gets. He is now only a labourer 
at the docks, and work is very slack, and he is not the first 
man they will take on, owing to his unsteadiness. Oh ! 
Mrs. Rees, if he was only like your husband, a sober, steady 
man, looking after his children, I would give the world." 

**I am very sorry for you, very sorry, Mrs. Jenkins," and 
the choked utterance, and the humid eyes proved it ; "but 
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ou must not give way; something must be done. Yes, 

omething must be done, if possible, to get you out 

^^D^ this trouble. It's not your heavenly Father's wish 

^hat you as a family should be in this state. He has not 

.^ve9 you up, oh, dear, no ! Mrs. Jenkins, go to Him in 

^our trouble, and you will get help to act your part as you 

ought. If you can't come to chapel to-morrow, shall I come 

and see you again, and perhaps we may be of some help to 

one another ?" 

**I shall be always happy to see you, Mrs. Rees, indeed I 
shall," and Mrs. Rees, thinking that she had perhaps said 
and done enough for the first visit, left, hoping to be able to 
do something to help the parents of the boy that saved little 
Owen from drowning. 

Mrs. Rees called again at her earliest opportunity, one 
afternoon, alone. Mrs. Jenkins had been out doing half a 
day's washing, for which she had got ninepence, and was 
drinking a weak cup of tea poured out from an old black 
teapot. Mrs. Rees broached the subject that was uppermost 
in her mind rather abruptly. She was afraid, if she hesitated, 
she would not be able to do so. 

**Do you know, Mrs. Jenkins," she said, *'I have felt a 
good deal of interest in you since I was here last, and some- 
thing tells me that you and your husband, and I hope Jim 
too, are not far from the Kingdom. Would I be touching on 
delicate ground if I were to ask you to give me some of your 
past history ? It is not idle curiosity, I assure you, that 
induces me to ask, but it is because I sympathize with you, 
and, if I could, would be glad to help you." 

"Indeed, Mrs. Rees," was the reply, '* I felt determined, 
after you were here the other day, to tell you all. It will be 
a relief to me to do so. As you know, true sympathy is 
taking half a person's burden away, and I have felt great 
relief eyer since you were here last, even in resolving to tell 
you my past history." qon^*, ' 

Mrs. Jenkins then told her story at length ; and [|as it 
exhibits a phase of Welsh life, I shall give it in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Mrs. Jenkins's story. 

Mrs. Jenkins sat down close to Mrs. Bees, and with down- 
cast looks, and heaving a sigh, took hold of the end of her 
apron, and nervously proceeded as if to hem it, hurriedly 
pleated the hem, and then let it unfold itself again ; and 
whilst mechanically repeating this operation, told her storjr 
as follows : — 

"I may tell you at once, Mrs. Rees, that my father was a 
preacher with the Calvinistic Methodists. You will know 

him at once when I tell you he was the Rev. , well, 

no, he was never qalled *the Rev.,' but by his simple name 
of ." 

" And are you 's daughter ?" asked Mrs. Rees, with 

surprise. *' Well, now that I look at you properly, I can see 
a considerable likeness. Well, well ; but go on Mrs. Jenkins 
bach, you interest me very much." 

* ' Well, " she proceeded, * * as I was telling you, I am that old 
preacher's daughter, and therefore I need not tell you that I 
was brought up religiously. I was a member of the Sunday 
School, and a * full member ' of the Church, having been 
received into full communion when I was about thirteen 
years of age. I am afraid, now, that I did not fully realize 
the step that I was taking. I saw that other girls, about my 
age, went up and offered themselves as candidates to receive 
the Sacrament, as we say, and I thought I would not be 
shewing signs of growing into womanhood luiless I did the 
same. I am afraid that I went just from the same feeling as 
many of our giddy girls go to be * confirmed' by the Bishop, 
However, I went. I was received ; I was made a Sunday 
School teacher when I was only about sixteen years of age. 

**My father, as you are aware, in addition to being a 
preacher, kept a shop in the village we lived in, one of those 
shops where almost everything is sold for country use. He 
seldom attended to it. It was managed almost entirely by 
my mother, and by us girls at home. As Welsh preachers 
do, my father almost every Sunday went from home. He 
generally went on a Saturday, and sometimes even on a 
Friday afternoon, and remained away till Monday or Tuesday, 
and sometimes for a whole fortnight together. The conse- 
quence was that we girls at home were left to do pretty much 
as we liked. 

"Perhaps it is not proper for me to say so, but I knew I 
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^X^as a somewhat comely girl. At all events, when the young 

:^ellows of the village occasionally looked into the shop of an 

-evening, they never forgot to tell me so. I never, however, 

'Encouraged any of the flatteries of these young men ; indeed, 

1 had received an education somewhat superior to the 

Common folk about, and I aspired a little higher than to have 

-one of these as my future lover and husband. Their flatteries^ 

nevertheless, produced its effect, and I could not help 

believing them when they said I was a * geneth hardd* (pretty 

girl), especially as my mirror, I thought, confirmed their 

Btatements. 

" One day the son of a well-to-do farmer, living some miles 
off, came into the shop. I knew him before, having seen 
him a few times, but not for two or three years previously, 
as he had been from home. I served him witn what he 
wanted, but I confess I did it very clumsily, as I found he 
never took his eyes off me during the whole time I was in the 
shop. Indeed, Mrs. Rees, I don't plead guilty to being a 
^geneth tvainaV (fUghty girl), but this young man was such a fine. 
Handsome fellow, that when I caught sight of his bright blue 
eyes fixed full upon me, they seemed to go through me. I 
was fairly captivated. I know it was very silly of me to be 
struck in that way by him at once, but I am telling you the 
truth, Mrs. Rees. Girls are but girls after all, and I was 
but a girl^a healthy, lively girl, not yet twenty years of age. 

**As soon as he went out, my sisters began to tease me 
about him, talked of his handsome person, and especially of 
kis fine eyes, and how they were fixed upon me. All this 
set me a-thinking more about him. 

" As I said, he was the son of a farmer. He worked at 
home on his father's farm, and it was considered that he 
would get a farm for himself after the death of an uncle of 
his, who was then, as it was said, on his last legs, suffering 
as he was from consumption. The young man's name was 
Evan Jenkins. 

**He came again to the shop, and sometimes on the most 
trivial errand, and ultimately he found his tongue, and we 
entered into conversation. Indeed, I won't deny that I 
helped him somewhat in this operation. But I need not 
dwell on all this. It is the old story, Mrs. Rees : we became 
more intimate, we took quiet walks, quiet, as we thought, in 
the company of each other, but it was soon talked about that 
we were * cam ' (in love), and I am free to confess that this 
gossip of the neighbourhood, at all events, was true. 

"Now I must tell you, Mrs. Rees, that Evan was not a 
ehurch member. He attended the chapel of the same con- 
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gregation as I did — that is, the Hen Gorph, and he was a 
good moral man. No one had a word to say against him on 
the score of his moral conduct. But I need not tell you, 
for, of course, you know it as well as I do, Mrs. Rees, that 
we, the Calvinistic Methodists, look upon every one that is 
not a * professor of religion, ' that is, upon all those that are^ 
not church members, as * people of the world,' as outsiders, 
not, in fact, Christians at all, and therefore were not such as- 
a * professor ' should be united to in marriage. To be united 
to such a one was what Paul called being * unequally yoked 
with unbelievers,' and everyone guilty of marrying such was- 
expelled from the church. Now, I have no hesitation in 
saying that Evan was as good and as moral as I was in every 
way — yea, more so. But then he was not a ' professor ;* he 
was, therefore, one of the children of this world. This con- 
cerned me very much : I knew what the consequences would 
be if I accepted his hand, and I therefore dreaded his 
proposing to me, though in every other respect I wished for 
the happy event. 

" One night, however, the much-dreaded, much-hoped-for 
crisis came. Walking quietly in the woods, he * proposed.*" 
Had it not been for the fact I have alluded to, I would have 
consented at once, and should, doubtless, have been warmly 
embraced by him. But instead of giving him the affirmative 
answer he had a right to expect, I at once mentioned my 
difficulty to him, and asked him did he wish to have me 

* expelled from the Society, ' to break my father's heart, and 
to bring disgrace upon myself amongst my religious friends. 
I have said that he had a right to expect my answer would 
be an affirmative one to his proposal, inasmuch as he pre- 
sumed that in consenting to accept him as a * cariad ' (lover) 
he might fairly take for granted that I had taken all this 
into consideration, and that I was willing to take the 
consequences. And no doubt he was right, and I was to 
blame. When, therefore, instead of giving my consent to 
become his wife, I proposed these difficulties to him, he was 
somewhat taken aback. I went on to tell him that if he were 

* to come to the Society ' — that is, as you know, to join the 
church where he lived — he could then, whenever necessary, 
produce his certificate of membership, and of course all would 
be right. I presumed that the mere suggestion of such a thing^ 
from me, if he really loved me, as I had no doubt he did, 
would be acceded to at once by him. But what was my 
astonishment when I heard him say that he had thought of 
the thing, but could not bring his mind to do it. He said 
that he had too much respect for religion to trifle with it in. 
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rlie way I suggested, that no one should * join the Society ' 
~%anless he felt that he was a converted man. 

"He was right there, Mrs. Jenkins," said Mrs. Bees; 

*'the church is for those who have had the Hro mawr,^ 

"the ' great turn ;' for the members of Christ's body, and not 

:f or the * rhagrithwyr * (hypocrites). Yes, Evan was right 

there." 

" So I felt, Mrs. Rees," went on Mrs. Jenkins, "and I 
«ould not help feeling, too, that he had more real respect for 
religion than I had myself. 1 had nothing to say to him, 
therefore, in reply to his remarks. At the same time I 
could not say * Yes * to his proposal, and begged of him to 
think of my suggestion. Oh ! how I wished that night, 
when I went into my bedroom, that he would join the 
•church ; and I even prayed that God would produce in him 
*i/ tro nfunvr ;^ would really convert him, and so justify his 
offering himself for reception to the church. But a cold 
shudder came over me as I asked myself the question. Can I 
say that I myself was ever really converted? If I ever 
prayed for his and my own conversion, Mrs Rees, it was 
that night. 

'* We met frequently after that, but he continued firm in 
his determination. In fact he went so far as to say, with a 
«mile, that though I was nominally a church member, having 
been brought up as such— a privilege he never enjoyed, his 
parents not being * professors of religion' — there was not 
much to choose between us, he thought, as to our true 
religious condition, and that perhaps, of the two evils, the 
less was for me to come out than for him to come in. Thia 
staggered me. I felt he was right. And again, consider how 
I loved him. I felt I could have given up everything for his 
sake ; and when in his company this feeling took entire 
possession of me. But when alone, at home, and turning 
the matter over in my own mind, and knowing how it would 
grieve my parents and bring disgrace upon them — my father 
being a preacher — to have their daughter expelled for 
marrying a 'man of the world,' I hesitated. Yea, many a 
bitter cry had I over the matter, and sometimes I would 
resolve to give Evan up entirely. 

" But the flesh is weak, Mrs. Rees. I loved him with all 
my heart. The next time we met he asked me finally would 
I consent to marry him, even though he did not join the 
* Society,' saying at last that, if not, it would be best for us 
perhaps not to keep company, but endeavour to forget each 
other. This was more than I could endure to think of, and 
especially as a mischief -making girl had told me, even that 
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tery day, that Evan had been seen walking out with a girl 
in his own neighbourhood, pretending of course that she did 
not know that I was keeping company with him, though the 
young jade knew very well all the time. When he thu» 
suggested our not keeping company unless I consented to hia 
proposal of marriage on. his terms, I was overcome. I put 
my head on his breast — you will excuse me, Mrs. Rees, for 
being so minute, but every incident of that evening is as 
fresh now in my mind as if it were only yesterday. Yes, I, 
threw myself into his arms, and said, * Yes, I am yours, Evan, 
whatever happens.' He embraced me warmly, and I forgot 
everything in the ecstatic enjoyment of the moment. 
^ **My father, being so much from home, did not hear of my 
keeping company with Evan till it was too late to interfere.; 
and my mother, who was rather easy-going, when she heard 
the people gossiping about it, considered it only a little 
innocent flirtation. 

** However, it oozed out that we were actually engaged to 
be married. The * hlaenor ' (elder) of the chapel went and 
told my father, who, one night immediately after, called me 
into his room. The much-dreaded crisis had at last arrived. 
Oh ! I cannot tell you, Mrs. Rees, what my feelings were on 
that occasion. My poor old father was as pale as death, or, 
as we say, * can wyned a V calch. ' He asked me could it bo 
true that I, a * professor of religion,' a minister's daughter, 
was going to be unequally yoked to one of the 'children of 
the world V I fell into his arms, I told him all, that I loved 
Evan, and could not give him up, that if they must expel mo 
for it, well then they might do so ; I could not help it, but 
that Evan was really much more religious than I was myself. 
I said I hoped that he, my father, would pray that Evan 
and I should both of us be converted some day, and then we 
could join the church together. At all events, 1 said I could 
not give Evan up, let come what might. My father seemed 
struck dumb. He, that could speak so well and eloquently 
on all other occasions, seemed unable to say a word. Instead 
of giving me a severe lecture, and threatening me with all 
kinds of judgment, human and divine, as I expected, and 
which I could have borne better than what did happen, he 
wept like a child, pressed me to his bosom, and simply said 
that he never thought it would happen that one of his. 
children would ever come to be expelled the church, and 
bring disgrace on the Great Name we professed. He 
admitted, when I put it to him, that he had nothing to say 
against Evan, and that, had he been a member of the church, 
there was no young man within miles around that he would 
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^^refer seeing me married to. He was silent for a long time 

^^nd seemed unable to speak. At length, he asked me would 

^ like him to pray with me, and I thanked him. and he did 

«o. That prayer, Mrs. Rees, I shall not forget as long as I 

live. It was the deep groaning of his inward spirit. After 

getting up off his knees, having entirely broken down in his 

prayer, he simply bid me good-night, and hoped God would 

bless me and Evan, and soon lead us to see how we had 

offended Him, and then he embraced me and left me. 

"When I related this interview to Evan, though I did it 
as mildly as I could, keeping out every touch of emotion, and 
indeed I would not have related the incident at all had he 
not asked me what my father had said and how he felt, I 
could see that Evan felt keenly. He knew that more took 
place than I related to him. He said that he felt as if he had 
been cruel to me in proposing marriage knowing what the 
consequences would be. To remove this feeling, I told him 
bravely that, notwithstanding all, I did not regret the step ; 
that he to me was now everything; and that I would go with 
him to the end of the world. He stood still for a moment — 
we were walking in the most solitary part of the woods — and 
said, ^Fy ngeneth anwyl V (my dear girl), putting his arm 
round my waist, *|/oh are all to rrie now; dearer than life. 
I cannot bear seeing you expelled the Society, and you a 
preacher's daughter, and it becoming the talk of every one in 
the chapel, if not in all the village. Would it not be well if 
we left this neighbourhood altogether? You said just this 
moment that you would be willing to come to the end of the 
world with me. Suppose we go to Liverpool, get married 
there ; and while I have these two hands to work with, I 
shall work them to stumps in order to make you happy. 
I consented at once. I would have consented to anything, 
his spell was upon me. Evan had a little money, and I got 
a trifle from my parents, and soon afterwards I parted from 
them. I'll draw a curtain, Mrs. Rees, over that parting ; I 
know you can imagine it better than I can describe it (for 
Mrs. Jenkins could see the tears in Mrs. Rees's eyes). Evan 
and I came to Liverpool, we got married and spent the first 
few weeks as happily as any two persons could. I could 
speak English tolerably well, but Evan was rather backward 
in the language. He much preferred Welsh. 

**But I must draw my story to a close. Our happiness did 
not last very long. There came a dark side. Evan had no 
trade. Some friends, on whom he had depended to assist 
him in getting some situation of trust, failed in their efforts 
to do so, though they had assured him they would certainly 
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succeed. Then they became indifferent, and ultimately he 
was glad to get work as a conunon labourer at the docks. 
He, however, worked hard, he was industrious, and earned 
sufficient for some time to keep us comfortable. We lived 
in a small room, but we saved enough to buy a little furniture 
bit by bit, and at last went into a little house of our own. 
We used to go to chapel regularly every Sunday for some 
time, but neither of us felt any inclination to join the church 
as members; the Hro matvr^ — the conversion I had looked 
for, Mrs. Rees, did not take place. 

"Before long, Evan began to get discontented with his 
hard work; he complained of the insolence of the head 
ganger, who sometimes called him a stupid Taffy, mimicking^ 
his Welsh accent. He became serious, then morose, and 
even sometimes snappish, though I did all I could to humour 
him. But worse than all, to my intense horror, soon after 
the birth of Jim he became fond of drink. I may as well 
sum up the rest in a few words, for it is not pleasant to 
dwell upon. He went on from bad to worse. My father 
was in the habit of sending me a little money occasionally, 
though I never wrote to him to complain or ask for any ; he 
must have learnt my condition from others; but a little before 
my daughter was born my father died, and soon afterwards 
my mother died, and we ultimately became very poor. 
Evan earned very little, some weeks nothing at all, as work 
was slack, and he was — well, I don't want to say anything 
against him : he is my husband, and he loved me much, till 
he became fond of that cursed drink. Ah! Mrs. Rees, 
would to God there were no public-houses. Yes, it is because 
of them that we have come to the condition you see us in 
now. When I see you, Mrs. Rees, and your husband looking 
so tidy, and going to chapel with your little ones every 
Sunday, I do think, yes, Mrs. Rees bach, I do think of my 
old home in Wales, and contrast it with the miserable cellar 
I am now living in. But if I could only see Evan weaned 
from the drink, and sitting there by the fireside as he used to 
do, I would not complain — no, not in this old ceUar." 

Here Mrs. Jenkins fairly broke down, and Mrs. Rees got 
hold of her hands, and mingled her tears with hers, but said 
very little, and promised to call again as soon as she could 
and assured her of her fullest sympathy, a sympathy which 
she shewed in a substantial form a few days afterwards. 

Such is Mrs. Jenkins's sad story. I have related it for two 
reasons. The first is that the history of the Jenkins family 
touches closely upon that of the Reeses, and the second is, 
that it' illustrates a rule that, until a few years ago, was 
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universally acted upon amongst the religious body in which 
our hero was brought up. This stringent rule is now, happily, 
much modified. The question of expulsion is left entirely to 
the discretion of the members of the church to decide, on the 
merits of each particular case. 

In order to form a proper judgment of the people who 
iipheld such a rule, you must look at things from their stand- 
point. They could not understand a person being converted, 
■and not making a public confession of Christ, and as a 
'Consequence joining His church. Not to do so was a tacit 
•admission of unbelief, and the Apostle Paul had said that the 
Christians of Corinth were not to be "unequally yoked 
with unbelievers," and certainly to get married was a yoking 
•of the closest kind, ergo — well, you see the inevitable 
•conclusion. 

I must now proceed with my story. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Old Bowen's School — *' Jim's" escapade. 

to 

As I was indebted to Owen Rees himself for Ihe account I 
have given of the first school in which he received his secular 
•education, so I am equally indebted to him for my knowledge 
-of the second educational establishment to which he was sent. 
His account of it is as follows : — 

*' In course of time I was removed to another school, a real 
boys' school, one held in the room under one of the chapels 
•of the denomination to which my parents belonged. The 
teacher, old Daddy Bowen as we called him, was between fifty 
^uid sixty years of age, stout, but active, and a great believer in 
<Jorporeal punishment. He thought that to spare the rod (or 
•cane) was to spoil the child. His penmanship was excellent, 
-and when you have said that, you have enumerated, I think, 
4JI his qualifications as a teacher of youth. He was, however, 
-a church member, in fact, a kind of deacon in our chapel, 
^nd of course, therefore, a Welshman. These considerations 
were quite enough to decide my parents that it was their 
•duty to entrust my secular training into his hands. There 
was another reason why I should be sent to his school, and 
that was that there was no other cheap school in the neighbour- 
Jiood except the Church of England school, and there were 
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two reasons why I should not be sent there, any one of 
wliich was decisive with both my father and mother. The 
first of these two reasons was that in the Church of England 
school I would be taught the Church Catechism. Mrs. 
Tomkinson could not see why that should be an objection, 
especially as by going there I might have the company of her^ 
little boy, who was somewhat older. * But do you think,' I 
heard my father say many a time, when talking of it after- 
wards, ' that I was going to let my boy be taught that he was 
at his baptism made a child of God and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven, and all about his having godfathers and 
godmothers, who made certain vows at his baptism, when he 
had nothing of the kind ? No, I did not want my boy to 
have such nonsense instilled into his mind.' 'Besides,' my 
mother would chime in, and that was reason number two^ 
^ he would have to go to Church on Sundays, where, instead 
of praying, they only read the Common Prayer, and where 
they bow before the altar, I am told. No, I want Owen to- 
hear the preaching of the true Gospel on Sundays, at all 
events.' It will be seen at once that my parents, holding the 
strong opinions they did, had no other alternative but to send 
me to old Daddy Bowen's school. When the matter was 
mentioned to Mrs Jenkins, she said that Jim would take 
charge of me, as he, though now grown a big lad, still went- 
to that school. Had Jim not always been kind to me, and 
had he not been the son of Mrs. Jenkins, and grandson of 

, the Welsh preacher, I doubt whether my mother 

would not have tried to excuse herself from accepting the. 
proffered kindness, because Jim's apparel were not as. 
respectable as could be desired. In Jim's company, however, 
I was sent, with a note in my hand, written in Welsh by my 
father, to old Bowen. 

** I was a timid boy, and pretty free from boyish freaks at. 
this time, and, therefore, notwithstanding old Bowen's belief 
in the potent influence of the cane, I escaped corporeal 
punishment entirely ; indeed, I think I was somewhat of a. 
favourite, as my caligraphic performances seemed to please 
the old man exceedingly, and I was held up as a pattern 
to most of the other boys. The ' three R's ' were all 
that old Bowen professed to teach. After some years of 
training under him, I learnt, by bitter experience, that he 
knew very little of arithmetic, and that he was a very poor 
reader of English. He could work ordinary sums in the four 
rules, and was able to do some sums even in * Practice ' witK 
the aid of the Key to Walkinghame's Arithmetic, but to expect 
him to work sums in the * Rule of Three ' or in * Fractions *" 
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(Decimal and Vulgar) was as useless as if you asked him to 
solve problems in 'Quadratic' or * Cubic Equations,' or the 
' Differential Calculus. ' When any of the big boys had waded 
through their Walkinghame as far as the 'Rule of Three,' if 
he could work his sums at all in that rule, old Bowen, to 
conceal his ignorance, would take the boy's slate up to his 
desk, look at the Key, and then write the magic word 
* Bight * or ' Wrong ' at the bottom, as the case required. If 
the boy asked for information how to work the sum, the Key 
was then resorted to, and the working copied from it, and 
shewn to the boy, and he was thus supposed to be taught by 
example, and the old dominie's credit for scholarship was 
sustained. 

" But, as I have said, old Bowen was a stem disciplinarian. 
Some of his punishments were very severe. Caning, pure 
and simple, was nob feared by any of the boys. The simplest 
kind was the slap on the palm. The hand was held out, the 
smart slap given, sometimes several, and the hand was 
drawn back suddenly after each slap, and put under the arm, 
or moistened with the tongue, and all was over. If when a 
boy was called up he could manage to pluck a long hair out 
of his head and lay it across the palm of his hand, it was 
considered an infallible antidote to the pain consequent upon 
the caning, and it was believed that sometimes it had the 
effect of splitting the cane. How far this belief was verified 
by experience, I could never learn, but my mother never 
believed the five points of Calvinism more implicitly than 
the boys believed in the cane-splitting effects of the hair on 
the palm. Of course, the ordinary methods of castigation 
were here carried out, as in every other duly constituted 
school of those days : I mean the denuding of a certain 
susceptible nether portion of a boy's corporation, and 
administering so many strokes with the cane. But some of 
the punishments in t^is school were original inventions of 
old Bowen himself, and were real strokes of genius. One 
was to compel a boy to stand on one leg, and then to bend 
his body forward, and put his fore-finger on a certain chalk 
mark made on the floor. If the right leg was ordered to be 
down, the right fore-finger was to touch the chalk mark. If 
the left leg was down, the left fore-finger was to perform the 
same feat. It was almost impossible for any boy to do this 
without toppling over, and each time he fell, he would be 
laughed at by the whole school, and besides would get a 
smart blow on the buttock with the cane for not being 
able to set the law of gravitation at defiance. Numerous 
attempts would be made to touch the chalk mark, and the 
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failures were of course equally numerous, and each failure 
brought the same punishment. The old dominie seemed to 
enjoy the failures, but the frequent whacks on the posterior 
were not equally enjoyed by the recipient of them. But 
boys are always ungrateful. Another punishment embodying 
the same principle was holding a piece of iron at arm's 
length, and if a big boy, he was to stand on one leg, that 
leg was to be on the same side of the body as the arm 
in which the iron was held, and so reducing the size of the 
base within which the line of gravitation ought to fall, 
if stability was to be expected, into very small compass. 
Thus you see that it is true that the punishments shewed 
considerable inventive genius. The application of the cane 
was in this case the stimulus to the exertion, but it was 
seldom successful, nevertheless. The punishments seemed 
devised entirely with the object of breaking any independent 
spirit that might be in a boy. On one occasion, however, 
old Bowen was completely vanquished. I must, for your 
delectation, tell you how this came about, as it formed an 
epoch in the history of my attendance at this school. 

'' Jim was one of the biggest boys in the school. He was, 
as I have said, very poorly clad. A pair of shoes was a 
luxury that he seldom enjoyed. Indeed, had there been 
such institutions in those days he would no doubt have been 
sent to a ragged school, and not to so respectable an institu- 
tion as old Bowen's. I verily believe that, except in very 
cold weather, Jim would prefer being without shoes, as he 
could run faster and play his pranks behind old Bowen's 
back, to the intense delight of the other boys, with greater 
safety without shoes than with them. 

*' He was a great favourite with nearly all the boys. He 
was generous and kind-hearted, and notwithstanding his 
shabby exterior I was very fond of him. No big lad dare 
bully a smaller boy if Jim was present, and if by any chance 
he got any of us timid ones into a scrape with old Daddy he 
would invariably take the whole of the blame upon himself 
and get us scot free if he possibly could. We, on the other 
hand, were ever ready to screen him from the consequences 
of the numerous scrapes he himself got into. 

**One day old Daddy Bowen was punishing a boy, and 
whilst in the act of doing so, the cane flew out of his hand, 
and came in the direction of Jim. Quick as lightning Jim 
picked it up and ran with it towards the old man as if with 
the intention of restoring it, but when he reached up to him 
he fell at the feet of the excited flagellator, and, as if to 
steady himself, he got hold of one of the old gentleman's 
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"^gs, and pulled it from under him, sending him sprawling on 
^lie floor. The effect was electric. Most of the children 
Ibjurst into an audible titter, and were highly pleased. The 
^i^ld man jumped up as quickly as he could, and seemed in a 
:^rightful rage, and being convinced (as we all were) that the 
Xoss of his equilibrium was not altogether accidental, he 
Slimed a blow at Jim, who caught the cane in his hand, and 
in a moment of passion broke it in two, flung the pieces 
»way, and commenced to run. Now here was open rebellion, 
and the school seemed to favour the instigator of it. Ifc must 
be suppressed, and the said instigator punished on the spot. 
Jim made for the door, but old Bowen happened to intercept 
him, reached the door before him, turned the key in the 
lock, and put it in his pocket. Jim was thus apparently 
caged. The school-room was a long, narrow one ; it had 
several high windows, which could be reached by stepping on 
to the form and then on to the desks, but when you got 
through one of them, you got on to a flagged area, which had 
high railings around it, and those spiked. Daddy Bowen 
seemed secure of his prey. He armed himself with his 
walking-stick, and then began to chase Jim round the school* 
The scene was most exciting. The old dominie stretched 
out his arms, which, with the stick in one hand, almost com- 
manded the breadth of the room. He vociferated wildly, 
and called upon the boys to catch Jim, and when we made a 
shew of doing so, he would shout * Hold liim fast!' But 
the barefooted young fellow would soon release himself 
from the relaxed grasp of the biggest and strongest boy 
that seemingly attempted to detain him, and would double 
upon old Daddy, and be at the other end of the room 
before his pursuer could turn round. The exciting chase 
continued for several minutes with considerable uncertainty 
as to who would be the victor. Youth and agility were on 
the side of Jim, and his breath did not trouble him as it did 
old Bowen. On the other hand, the latter was broader, and 
commanded a greater portion of the width of the room, and 
as there were present two or three old sneaks whom Jim had 
lately thrashed for bulljdng weaker or smaller boys, they 
made real honest attempts to intercept, catch, and secure 
him. The * contest' was not 'unequal' therefore, as it is 
said was the contest between Dame Partington and the 
Atlantic. Taking everything into consideration, the odds 
were about equal. When one of the sneaks alluded to would 
take hold of Jim, he would fling him aside, and he pitched 
one of them, I remember, heels over head, but this was hard 
work for Jim, and on one or two occasions, he seemed as if 
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he would be finally caught. Those occasions would be when 
Jim, somewhat exhausted, would be chased into a comer, 
and when old Bowen would stand a few yards from him with 
extended hands, and a boy or two each side of him forming 
a right and left wing. They would slowly close around him, 
and as this segment of a circle would gradually contract, and 
old dominie would think himself secure of his prey, Jim, like 
a true general, would take a quiet survey of the situation, 
and instead of attempting to make a spring, and attack either 
the right or the left wing of the enemy, much less the appar- 
ently impregnable centre, he would suddenly dart at old 
Bowen, as if to make-believe he was about to attempt the 
impossible ; but as that worthy's legs were extended in order 
to cover more ground, Jim would stoop, and dart between 
them, and in doing so send him sprawling on his back. 
Jim, by so doing, came triumphantly to the far end of the 
school again, and even ventured to put his thumb to his 
nasal promontory and extend his digitals defiantly. 

* * On one such occasion I heard one of the boys whisper to 
him, holding his hands to his mouth to form a trumpet : 
* Through the window, Jim ! through the window !' Jim at 
once took in the situation, and whilst old Bowen was picking 
himself up at the other end of the room, he darted on to the 
form, then planted one foot on the desk, undid the catch of 
the window, lifted it up, and was out on the area, and he 
made a desperate attempt to scale the iron railings. Two of 
the boys, however — those sneaks above alluded to — ran after 
him, pulled him down, and he fell across them. Bowen 
now became desperately excited, he shouted to them to hold 
him whilst he would get through the window and pin him, 
brandishing his stick in true triumphant style. A crowd 
now collected about the school, some women shouting that it 
was a shame to maltreat a poor bare-footed boy. Finding he 
was sympathized with, Jim made a desperate effort, and 
swung free from the grasp of the boys that were holding 
him; and dealing a blow to each of them in the mouth, 
drawing blood, they relaxed their hold, and he left them 
hors de combat. He saw now that to attempt to scale the 
rails was futile, and so he made for the open window, deter- 
mined to do battle in the wider field of the schoolroom, 
believing that now he would have only the exhausted dominie 
to contend with. He found, however, that the old man was 
guarding the window. But he rushed to another, which was 
fortunately unfastened, and jumped down into the school, 
determined to do battle in that arena, to fight or die. Old 
Bowen jumped on to the floor foaming, and breathing threaten- 
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igs and slaughter. Things now looked desperate. A crowd 
ad collected outside, two boys were crying in the arq^, 
^'tz^leeding from the mouth and nose, great cries were heard 
S^^ciside the school, as so many had been thrown violently 
.own in the chase, and there was a general running about, 
,s if all the boys were being murdered. Mothers collected 
mtside, came to the door, and demanded to be admitted. 
'Old Bowen was now in a fix: the thumping at the door 
loecame more violent; Jim was still defiant, and threw the 
-'old man over once or twice again. Bowen Avas about to 
^capitulate, but parleyed a while, endeavouring to explain to 
"those outside the door that Jim, one of the boys, was rebel- 
lious, and that all he wanted was to secure him, and if they 
"would only be patient for a few minutes, that great object 
would be achieved. But whoever heard of even the gentle 
«ex being patient under such circumstances ? They demanded 
admittance, to see for themselves what was going on. They 
thought this only reasonable. Bowen, on the other hand, 
considered it about as reasonable as the custom-house officers 
on the continent demanding that the photographer's negatives 
should be brought out and examined in the light of day, so 
that they might judge for themselves if they were not con- 
traband goods. He pleaded that if the door were opened, all 
his stratagetic movements would be frustrated ; but as the 
women outside were inexorable, he shouted to them that if 
they would secure Jim he would open the door. Jim hearing 
this, saw his advantage, and, indeed, his only advantage : he 
planted himself close behind old Bowen, ready to profit by 
•any opportunity of escape that might present itself ; and as 
soon as the key was turned in the door inside, it was opened 
with a rush, and old Bowen was once more thrown down, 
•and several of the women fell over him. We boys began to 
scream. We thought the old man would certainly be killed 
this time. The women got up as best they could, and there 
was a general scramble amongst them for their boys, and 
when the hubbub had subsided, and old Bowen had come to 
himself and recovered his breath, he demanded that Jim, the 
cause of all this mischief, should be brought to him. But 
this was like * palling spirits from the vasty deep. ' It was 
found that the young scapegrace had made a dart over the 
women who had fallen at the opening of the door, and had 
disappeared. 

**Tlus was considered a great event during my time in 
Daddy Bowen's school. I did hear that after this scandalous 
escapade there was a solemn investigation held by the school 
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committee, and by the deacons, into the general administra^ 
tion of the school ; but what was the final upshot is not 
rAsorded in any of the chapel records to which I have had 
access, and you must, therefore (said Owen Rees, in con- 
cluding his recital), be satisfied with this imperfect and 
partial account of this transaction, as you have to be witk 
many other important transactions recorded in history. " 



CHAPTER IX. 



Owen's first experience of the **Capel." His first 

Religious Impressions. 

At the time of which I am writing it was considered by thos& 
who "professed religion" amongst the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists that it was their duty to take their children to 
chapel on every possible occasion ; whether the children, 
understood what was going on there or not. They believed 
the religious atmosphere was beneficial, as no-one could say, 
they said, how early, in the life of a child, the Divine Spirit 
might bring about a real conversion. 

In Owen's younger days, services were held there three 
times every Sunday — morning, afternoon and night. Our 
English friends feel a difficulty in understanding this constant 
chapel-going on the part of the Welshman. Owen's parents, 
however, considered it their chief Sabbath delight to attend 
a service at 9.30 in the morning, consisting of reading, 
singing and prayer, a sermon of about an hour's length, a 
Sunday school for another hour, similar service in the after- 
noon, and again in the evening, with the difference that the 
sermon in the evening was followed by a church meeting 
instead of a Sabbath School. Owen and his younger brother 
and sister were taken to all these services regularly. I am 
not now going to describe these various "means of grace," 
they may perhaps come under my notice hereafter. My 
chief object at present is to describe Owen Rees's first 
experience in connection with this chapel-going as related to 
me by himself in after years. It commences at that early 
period of his life when he was at old Dame H. 's school, and 
when his infantile mind was so undeveloped that he cared 
more for " Nelson cakes " than the best preaching ever heard 
in a Welsh pulpit. If the reader does not know what 
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** Nelson cakes " are and how they taste to a healthy boy of 
five or six years of age, then he has a gastronomic enjoyment 
in store, which every such boy would envy him. Let me 
give Owen's first experience of chapel-going in his own 
words : — 

*'The chapel that I can first remember," said Owen, "was 
a large, square one ; and our pew was at the far end, near a 
window. I could, sometimes, on a week-night, hear the 
children play in the street, and many a time have I been so 
irreligious as to wish myself amongst them. On the Sunday 
it was tolerably quiet, except when there happened to 
be a street brawl, which was not infrequent in those days. 
Such brawls seemed but seldom to distract my father or 
mother ; but I know I often wished the panes were not of 
frosted-glass, that I might watch the proceedings outside. 
This, however, was impossible ; and being compelled to 
remain quiet for about an hour-and-a-half, and sometimes 
more, I was thrown on my own resources for some methods 
of whiling away the time. My devotional exercises, if 
exercises they could be called, were, as I was duly taught by 
my mother, to consist of two things : namely, first and fore- 
most, to be as quiet as it was possible for a child of my age 
to be, and next to endeavour to understand what the 
minister said. I am sorry to say that then, as often since, I 
'did those things which I should not have done, and left 
undone those things I should have done,' as the sequel will 
shew. The only chance of producing quietness was to get 
me to fall asleep ; and as to understanding the eloquent 
oration of the preacher, that was quite out of the (question . 
Had he related Bible stories to me as my father did, and in 
plain language, notwithstanding that it would be in Welsh, 
I might have made the attempt to understand. There were 
no sermons for children in those days ; only strong meat for 
adults. But though I could not understand what was said, 
if the preacher shouted very much, and especially if he had 
that kind of musical intonation which is so peculiar to Welsh 

?reachers, and which bears a strong resemblance to chanting, 
was pleased. I sometimes watched my mother's face, and 
if I saw it brightening up, and if the tears would flow down 
her cheeks, I would nestle up to her in sympathetic feeling, 
and perhaps she would unconsciously put her arm affection- 
ately around my neck, and draw me to her side, and the 
plaintive intonation of the preacher would lull me to sleep, 
and I would not awaken till I found I was put to sit upright, 
and my mother would gently shake me, and set me on my 
feet by her side ; which welcome operation happened when 
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the congregation got up to sing. I knew then that we should 
soon be released. If, however, the preacher was not one of 
the stirring ones, I then would have to seek some quiet 
method of amusement which, if my mother observed, I knew 
would not meet with her approbation. A favourite amuse- 
ment during the singing was to put my hands to both ears, 
and press the palms against them, keeping musical time, till 
the sound was something like the yells of an excited mob in 
the distance. 

* ' On one occasion a circumstance happened that so highly 
amused me that I had a great difficulty in refraining from 
loud bursts of laughter, and so bringing down upon me the 
wrath of my parents, and also those around me. I must tell 
you how it happened. 

*'lt was one Sunday in summer. By some chance, I 
cannot tell how, Jim — our friend Jim — was in the seat with 
me. Whether my mother brought him, or whether 
his mother sent him, or he happened to have better 
clothes than usual that Sunday, and wished to figure 
in decent society on that special occasion, 'this deponent,' 
as lawyers write sometimes, knoweth not. It was a fact, 
however, that Jim was there. Now, he was old enough, 
had he cared to do so, to understand what was said ; 
but then Jim's heart had not been softened by grace, 
and he was too wordly in his thoughts to derive much 
spiritual benefit from the sermon, much less the mere reading 
of the Scriptures and the Prayer. The singing, I think, he 
enjoyed, but even of that I am not in a position to positively 
assert. Then, again, Jim was of a generous disposition, and, 
I verily believe, thought he would be performing a truly 
religious act by endeavouring to amuse me, especially if he 
could do so without disturbing the devotions of those around. 
At all events, Jim set to to perform this religious duty as 
soon as he had devoutly looked at the text in the Bible 
which my mother handed to him, and had returned the Book 
to her. He first shewed me the varied contents of his 
pockets, (me by one, of course holding them in such a 

Eosition that they could not be seen except by me, and 
aving exhausted this source of amusement, he looked 
around for some other, and he alighted upon a very ingenious 
one, though I fear it was one which the tender-hearted 
members of the ** Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals " might not approve of. But in those days, 
children were not taught as they ought to have been, that 
even insects were sensitive beings. It certainly never 
entered into the head of either Jim or me that it was wrong. 
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to fcorture a fly. Flies were plentiful in our pew on that 
Sunday. Jim watched their movements with all the interest of 
•an entomologist, and if one alighted near him, in a favourable 
position, and whilst my parents were not obsers'^ing him, he 
would open his hand a few inches from the fly, then quickly 
run it against it, and close his hand, and the fly was caught 
— Alive of course. I need not say that I took a deep interest 
in this operation, though I did not know at the time what 
use Jim was going to make of these flies. But his resources 
in this respect were almost unbounded. In the pew was 
All old hair cushion, somewhat dilapidated, and Jim drew one 
of the straightest and stiffest of these hairs and pushed it 
into the hind part of the fly, and then let it go, to buzz about 
the best way it could with this artificial caudal appendage. 
Finding his experiment to succeed, he caught several flies 
And made tails for them in the same way. Many of these 
unique specimens of the housefly were let loose, and, no 
•doubt attracted the attention of many in different parts of 
the chapel if they happened to alight on their Hymnbook or 
Bible, especially if they were entomologically inclined. 

** One time I saw my father brush one away from off his 
book and cast a look at it, as it seemed to move away more 
leisurely than he expected. What his thoughts were, I 
cannot tell, but I know I was innocently looking at the 
preacher just then, lest he should turn and see what Jim and 
I were doing, and so spoil our little game. 

" I am glad that Jim did not often visit us in our pew, or 
I am afraid that any chance of my paying the slightest atten- 
tion to the preaching would have been small indeed. * 

" Sometimes, however, the intonation and the exciting 
eloquence of the preacher, and the effect upon the congrega- 
tion were so marked that I required no extraneous methods 
of beguiling the time. I remember especially listening to 
that prince of Welsh preachers, John Elias, preaching on a 
week night in the old chapel I have spoken of. Let me 
relate how this great preacher impressed a young boy of my 
then age. 

"The chapel of course was crammed. I was much inte- 
rested in the early part of the service watching the men 
during the singing carrying the forms from the schoolroom to 
put in the aisles, lifting them over the heads of the people, 
And wondering, if they slipped from the hands of the men, 
whether a particular old man with a bald head, and who was 
singing lustily, would not come in for a good bump on his 
round pate. After the preliminary service, I saw the 
eminent minister rise to preach to this large congregation. 
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• 

All settled to listen. His dark, heavy eyebrows, high cheek 
bones and hollow cheeks, and his piercing eyes, struck even 
me, child as I was. He rivetted the attention of everyone. 
Of course, I was too young to understand what he said, but 
I remember his clutching his coat collar at the upper button, 
his long-drawn, clear tone at the end of his sentences, and 
especially his pauses whilst his upraised finger was vibrating 
quickly, as if his heart was too full for utterance. I could 
see that the people were literally * hanging on his lips.*^ 
They craned their necks, and audibly responded at the end 
of every sentence. One here and one there stood up, as if 
unable to retain their seats, and others rose und^r the same 
influence, till at last nearly all the congregation was standing. 
I rose with my mother, for I could see she was carried away, 
her eyes fairly glittered, and the tears, joyful tears appa- 
rently, streamed down her cheeks. There was no necessity 
on this occasion to seek for means to while away the time, 
for even I, young as I was, felt the spell of this eloquent 
Welsh preacher upon me." 



CHAPTER X. 

A Welsh Sunday School — Effective Catechising. 

*'The Sunday School again," continued Owen Rees, "as I 
grew older, became an important factor in my religious 
education. The adult and children's school were both held 
in the chapel, and of the two the former was the most 
numerous. The teachers of the children had undergone no 
training ; they were ordinary working men, their wives and 
daughters ; and it was always considered, as I fear it is so 
sfcill, a great act of self-sacrifice to go and teach a class of 
children. And indeed it was, for, according to the system 
then carried on, there could not be any pleasure in the work, 
except the pleasure inherent in self-sacrifice. Teaching as an 
\rt was not understood ; you would see the teacher sitting in 
the pew, about six or a dozen children around him, with 
their Welsh spelling books in their hands. He would take 
one child between his knees and listen to it going over its 
lessons, and help it to do so when required. And then the 
same with another, till he had taught all his class. If he had 
a class that was *in the Testament,' of course the work 
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would be more satisfactory and pleasant, both to the teacher 
and taught. These were not, however, the days of system- 
atic teaching, of educational machinery, of 'standard 
systems,' and the various other things now considered 
essential. Much good was done, nevertheless. Most of the 
-children were taught to read Welsh pretty well, the phonetic 
structure of the language materially tending to that result. 
I learnt to read Welsh very early ; in fact, for a Liverpool 
lad, I was looked upon as a good little Welsh * scholar' — 
pronouncing the language like a real native. The adults and 
the children were catechised publicly at the end of the 
school every alternate Sunday, and I very early began to 
take an interest in the answei-s of the adults to the questions 
asked from the catechism. Theological terms became quite 
familiar to me. I used to be delighted if there happened to 
be a difference of opinion amongst some of the ' old stagers,* 
considered great divines in their day, especially if they con- 
tradicted each other in their answers, and quoted verses in 
support of their different views. I soon picked up the 
essential points of difference between Calvinism and Armin- 
ianism, and could name the five points ef the former without 
being prompted. I confess that such words as * election,' 
'particular redemption,' and * perseverance of the saints,* 
did not convey a clear idea to my mind at that time, but they 
caused me to think, and increased my interest in the public 
catechising, even of the adult school. 

'*But the questioning of the Children's School, and the 
addresses there delivered, were occasionally very instructive. 
There were also Annual School Meetings, to which we went 
in public procession. You must not run away with the notion 
that these annual gatherings were anything like the * Sunday 
School treats ' of the present day. I have often asked myself 
what would my poor mother have thought and said if she saw 
teachers and children playing different games in a field, such 
as racing, and especially 'kiss in the ring.' She certainly 
would have said that Satan had been let loose for a season, or 
that Moses of old, had he witnessed such a scene, would have 
been quite justified in dashing the tables of the law to the 
ffround, as he did when he saw the children of Israel dancing 
^before the golden calf. But we have progressed considerably 
since then — oh, dear, yes, wonderfully. 

"The grand treat we Sunday School children looked forward 
to was to meet in one of the central chapels of the town, on 

a Good Friday, and be catechised by the late Rev. , 

well, he was a Rev. I suppose, because he was a regularly- 
ordained minister, but no-one ever thought of calling him 
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anything more than simply ' Robert Owen, Nefyn.* He waa^ 
cartainly a master-hand at the work of catechising young^ 
children. It was a treat to hear him, not an intellectual 
treat at all, but a religious and moral one. No great gather- 
ing of children was considered complete without Iloberfc 
Owpn. He would have them completely under his control, 
however numerous they would be, and he could produce- 
most dramatic effects sometimes. Let me try to describe 
one of those gatherings. 
. *' Look at those children filling the ground floor at that 

large chapel in Street. The boys are arranged on one 

side and the girls on the other. 

** The gallery is also packed with parents, and teachers and 
other hearers, all anxiously waiting for the treat in store for 
them. Robert Owen is standing on the raised platform, and. 
he takes a survey of the children and the adults in the 
gallery, his piercing eyes taking in the whole situation. 
With a sudden clap of the hands he secures general atten- 
tion, and never loses it from that moment to the end. I 
remember reading a small book some years ago, published 
by the Sunday School Union, intituled, *The art of securing 
Attention. ' Various directions are given in that book, most 
6f them very useful, I have no doubt. Robert Owen, I know, 
never read that book, but he knew, nevertheless, how to 
secure attention, and how to retain it when secured. Before 
beginning to catechise the children he would deliver a short 
address ; perhaps he would be contrasting different kinds of 
boys, the idle and the industrious, the tidy and the slovenly, 
the truthful and the deceitful, and this he would do so- 
graphically that the children recognized the picture at once» 
And how interested they appear ! No need to call for order 
there. With another clap of the hands he begins his work of 
catechising with the words, ^Yrwan, fy mhlant i'(*Now, 
my children'), a sudden straightening of himself and a 
lifting up of his head, indicating that he wanted them to do 
the same. You see them all imitating him, and they are all 
attention. He launches into his subject at once. I admit 
that not much instruction was imparted ; he merely brought 
out what we already knew ; but then it was true education, 
according to the etymological meaning of the word, and I 
have no doubt whatever that real religious impressions were 
made on the minds of the young children. 

"I remember on one occasion the children, in order to 
prove the uncertainty of life, gave him the verse, 'Be ye also 
ready, for ye know not the day nor the hour when the Son of 
Man Cometh.' What a splendid use he made of the verse 
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they fijave him ! He suddenly took it up and said most 
seriously, * Oh, my dear children, say that verse over again 
that those in the gallery may hear it, say it loudly and 
together.' Of course we children felt we were preaching to 
our teachers and parents, and said the verse slowly and 
loudly, keeping together like one person. * Say it again, my 
dear children,' shouted Robert Owen, his voice quivering 
with emotion, and we repeated the solemn verse with great 
effect. 

" * Must we all die ?' shouted the excited catechiser. 

*'The answer being given, he asked solemnly, * did we 
know when, might it be that day, might it be before we left 
the chapel,' and so on, and then he got us to repeat the 
verse, ' Be ye also ready,' &c. He then, in a most direct 
manner, pointed to the people in the gallery generally, 
then to the young men, then to the young women, and 
. asked us the same questions respecting them, each re- 
petition becoming more telling as it went on. And he got us 
to repeat the verse, which we did \dth additional fervour. 
It finished off with the question, * And must yoit die, my 
dear children, ' and the uncertainty of the ' when ' was pressed 
home to us in the form of questions as before, and when we 
were asked to say the verse together as a warning to our- 
selves, we were so solemnized and awed, that we necessarily 
said the verse in a quiet, subdued tone, some of us having 
broken down completely. I know I felt as if the other world 
had opened out before me. Robert Owen himself was stirred 
to his inmost depths ; his solemn, serious looks, and the 
nervous tone of his voice re-acted upon us all, and we seemed 
to catch the same spirit in repeating the verse. The tears 
rolled down many a cheek, and all, old and young, were 
solemnized. In the midst of it all Robert Owen suddenly 
concluded, and then asked us all to sing an old Welsh 
hymn, on some minor tune. And such singing I Yes, we 
children enjoyed those minor tunes, I assure you. Let our 
English friends say what they like, I say that children can 
and do enjoy minor tunes, if of the right sort. They can 
* Wylo cariad pur, yn ddagrau mehis iawn ' — that is, can 
weep pure love in stveet tears as well as the elder folk. 

'* I remember on another occasion the same Robert Owen 
questioning a large assembly of children on the last days of 
our Saviour. By asking a series of leading questions, in 
quick succession, he led us through the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, the betrayal, the trial before the High Priest, and 
Pilate and Herod, the crucifixion, and then finally the 
reclining of the head and the death. Oh, how sorrowful we 
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felt as we were reciting, as it were, the familiar incidents of 
the Passion. The tearful eyes and the choked voice of the 
questioner affected us. 

Q. ' And he died, did he, my dear children V 

A. *Yes.' 

Q. * Our blessed, our dear (annnjl) Saviour died, did he V 
repeating the question in this way to impress it the deeper 
on our minds. 

A. *Yes.' 

Q. * He who raised Jairus's daughter himself died, did 
her 

A, *Yes.' 

Q. *He who gave the poor widow of Nain her son back 
alive, died, did he V 

A, *Yes.' 

Q. * He who raised Lazarus from the dead died himself^ 
did he V 

A. *Yes.' 

Q. * Ah, our blessed Saviour, who did so much good, did 
die at last, did he V 

A. *Yes.' 

Then he stopped and covered his face with his hands, 
resting his elbows on the side of the pulpit, and seemed to be 
sobbing, and we children were ready to burst out in sym- 
pathetic tears. After a few moments' pause and dead silence 
he got up, reached his coat and hat, commenced to walk 
solemnly away, saying loudly in a plaintive tone : 

* Well, well, my dear children, we may as well go home, 
our dear Jesus (lesii anwijl) is dead, yes, he is dead.' 

We children were for a moment overcome, the acting was 
so perfect ; but just at this moment the faint voice of a little 
girl was heard repeating, in a tremulous voice, the verse, 
* The Lord is risen indeed and hath appeared to Simon. ' 
The effect was electrical. The catechiser turned back and 
said: — 

' Wh:it is this you are telling me V 

All then shouted : * He rose again. ' 

Q. ' He rose again V 

A. * Yes. He rose again the third day.' 

Q. 'WAsHe not dead r 

A. 'Yes.' 

Q. * Was He not buried V 

A. 'Yes.' 

Q. * And yet you say He rose again .^' 

A. *Yes.' 

Q. ' Did anybody see Him V 
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A. *Yeg/ 

Q. ' And is there no doubt about it V 

A. 'No.' 

" To hear Robert Owen's praise and thanks in Welsh — the 
^^ Oh diolch,* and ^ Gogoniant^ — why, it almost raised us off 
^our feet. He then took us through the history of the resurrec- 
tion, the witnesses of it, the ascension, and the glorious reign 
«t the right hand of God in heaven ; and we were all, 
'Children and adults, almost beside ourselves. Yes, he was a 
,grand fellow for questioning children publicly, was Robert 
Owen. I could give you instances of his droll humour, of 
which he had an inexhaustible fund ; but I must desist. He 
was one of the old-fashioned sort, a man of strong emotions 
himself, and he appealed more to the emotional in us children 
than to the intellectual. Many then, as now, disapproved of 
his style, and asked what good did such a method of cate- 
chising do, what information did it impart. Well, not much 
information I admit, but it sharpened our faculties, it gave 
us a more vivid imagination of the things we already knew, 
and it most certainly warmed our hearts. I believe it is as 
important to cultivate the emotions as it is the intellect. 
Indeed, I doubt whether it is not more important, inasmuch 
as the one is subservient to the other. If anyone doubts this, 
let him read Dr. Chalmers on the * Superiority of the 
* Emotions, ' in his work on Mental and Moral Philosophy, I 
am sure that these meetings did much to engender in us all a 
warm feeling towards religious truth. Young as we were, 
we thoroughly enjoyed being questioned by Robert Owen. 
You may speak of your school treats now-a-days, your romp- 
ing and playing in the fields, which no-one ever enjoyed more 
than I have done, and which I even now enjoy when I get a 
day with the little ones ; but I assure you, no game or 
romping was ever so enjoyable, and certainly none ever pro- 
duced so deep an impression upon me, as these catechisings 
by RSobert Owen, Nefyn. Yes, Jones, if I met him in heaven 
I shall greet him as my spiritual instructor." 

Such is Owen Rees's account of his early recollections of 
•chapel and school, given in his own words. Looking at his 
enthusiasm in giving his description of his enjoi/ment as a 
young boy, of these religious emotions, I could not help 
asking myself the question whether thera is not some essen- 
tial difference between the mental constitution of a Welshman 
and that of an Englishman, young and old. The former 
^ves vent to his most joyful emotions, religious and other- 
wise, through the medium of minor tunes ; his highest 
conception of holiday-making is a contest at a literary 
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meeting or an Eisteddfod; and his very rowdyism when 
travelling with his fellows in a railway train, after a day's 
out, is to strike up a religious song, and that most likely in 
tjie minor key ; and if we take numbers as a criterion, his 
liighest enjoyment of all is to be swayed on a field by the: 
emotions produced by the eloquence of Welsh preachers. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Owen Rees goes to a '* Place " — His Master John 

Richards. 

Lest the reader should interpret the word "place" in the 
sense that a certain disciple is said to have gone to his own 
place, I hasten to explain that the word, in the time of Owen 
Rees's youth, meant something akin to what it meant, and 
for aught I know, yet means, when a young girl uses the word 
on her entering a gentleman's family as domestic servant. 
She is then going to a *' place." Before that it might be 
presumed she had no local habitation. It was so with Owen. 
Compared with his position in an **ojSice," to be in school * 
was not worthy to be called a place at all. He might as well 
be non-existent. This was as important a step in his life as 
his subsequent courtship and marriage. 

Owen Rees remained with old Bowen till he was about 
thirteen years of age. His secular education had progressed 
from pot-hooks to a good round hand, from Numeration to 
Long Division and Practice, and from A, B, C to words of 
three, four, and even five syllables and ** meanings." In 
fact, he had reached the highest class in the school. He was 
somewhat of a favourite with the old man, and that for more 
than one reason. In the first place, he was not, in any way, 
a mischievous boy, but rather a timid, well-behaved youth, 
and always ready to obey all the dominie's commands. In 
the second, and perhaps the chief place, he was better 
acquainted with the Welsh language than most of the- 
English town-bred lads of the day, and that pleased the old 
man immensely. Old Bowen had no patience with a Dtc- 
Sion-Dafydd kind of a lad, which means one who is too 
proud, or too stupid, to learn or speak his mother-tongue : 
and whatever other good qualities he might have, such a lad 
stood very low down indeed in old Bowen's estimation. 
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One day he called the first class, in a very solemn and 
^>iy8terious manner, and said he had something very impor- 
"fcant to communicate. The boys were all attention. 

"Now, my boys," said he, taking off his glazed cap, 
^Xremoving his spectacles, and wiping and re-adjusting them, 
^uid then looking intently all round the class : — **Now, my 
T)oys, you all want to be men, I have no doubt. You will all 
^ery soon have to turn out and try to earn your own 
living. Your parents cannot afford to keep you for ever in 
school, however useful that may be to you all. You have, 
the best of you, much to learn yet, and I should like to 
teach you some of the higher branches of education. (Had 
" Jim " been present he would have given a loud, significant 
cough here, I have no doubt). But you must go into the 
world and earn a living for yourselves. Some of you, how- 
ever, are not fit to turn out, I am sorry to say ; you have not 
profited by the excellent tuition I have been giving you these 
past years. (There was no Jim to cough here either). I 
must, however, tell you why I have called you together as a 
class. There is a gentleman, a member of the chapel 
(alluding, of course, to the chapel over the schoolroom), a 
very good man, and a very religious man, who is about to 
commence business for himself. His name is John Richards, 
some of you know him." 

**Iknow him, sir," said one boy, whose forethought, to 
use an Irishism, always came after. * * I know him, he's a 
Uttle man with bandy legs." 

** Now, Master Peter, you will have to stand down," said 
old Bo wen, frowning sternly; *'I'll ha^e to speak to you 
again." 

Peter, like his namesake of old, had spoken out what he, 
and indeed what others in the class, thought, but without 
meaning the slightest disrespect to the said John Richards. 
He was, however, ordered to stand aside, and old Bowen 
resumed his address to the rest of the first class. 

"As I was saying, before I was rudely interrupted by the 
boy Peter Rowlands, the name of this man is John Richards, 
He has been, up to the present, a kind of lawyer, I believe ; 
but he is now going to set up in business as an estate agent, 
and he is in want of an office boy. He has spoken to me on 
the subject, knowing that I give you all a good sound edu- 
cation, and give you also a good moral and religious training, 
and he has asked me to recommend to him one of you boys 
of the first class. Now, looking around, I cannot see anyone 
amongst you that I can honestly recommend but Owen Rees. 
He is a good, quiet, boy, and always obedient, and can speak 
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Welsh well, which is a qualification for this situation, I can 
fissure you. I trust you will all follow his example, and 
endeavour to deserve being recommended to good places.*' 

Let the reader not condemn Owen Rees, when I inform 
him that he felt several inches taller than he really was, and 
that he looked round with triumph, and some degree of con- 
tempt, at the other boys who had not deserved this promo- 
tion. Let him try to remember how he felt when about 
Owen's age, when he was called forward to receive a prize 
which other boys had failed to earn ; or how he felt even 
later on in life, when he walked forward to receive the five 
shilling piize at the literary meeting, and how he blushed 
with becoming pride when his eyes met Mary Ann's on the 
Way. Well, Owen was but a boy, and he did feel proud. 

Old Bowen dismissing the class, called Owen to him, and 
said: — 

*'Tell your parents, my boy, that if they wish you to 
accept the situation, they must come to me ; and I will write 
a note to Mr. Richards, who, no doubt, on my recommenda- 
tion, will appoint you to the place." 

I think I cannot do better than give the remainder of this 
account in the words of Owen Rees himself, as related to me. 
Of course, in the history of his early life, I am almost entirely 
indebted to him for particulars, and wishing to be accurate 
in my history, I do not wish to interfere much with the nar- 
rative as presented by himself. 

** After school was over," he went on say, **I had a crowd 
of boys around me, who looked upon me as a sort of hero, 
ftsked me was I really going to a * place,' and why had old 
Baddy Bowen selected me for the post. One of them, Bill 
Thompson, the boy that Jim had floored more than once in 
the eventful chase recorded in a previous chapter, said that 
old Bowen should have chosen him, that he was bigger and 
stronger than I was any day, and more fit to go to a * place,' 
and if I liked, he would fight me and see which of us was the 
better man. I was not then sufficiently educated in politics 
to appreciate this method of settling a diplomatic question ; 
I, therefore, said nothing, but looked rather contemptuously 
at him — a kind of withering look that boys even now have 
not forgotten how to put on. This * riled' him, and he called 
me a little stuck-up Tafiy, and gave me a blow on the chest, 
not a severe one, but one called the *cradent blow,' which 
Was always considered a challenge to settle the question by 
mutual combat. I never was proficient in the * noble art,' 
and therefore was about to turn away, let him call me coward 
if he liked ; but before doing so, made a contemptuous sound 
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"vrith my lips as a partingsalute. This had the effect I might 
""well have anticipated. He struck me in the face, and though 
Tie was a much bigger lad than I was, I struck him back. 

'* 'Go into him. Bill,' said some of the boys, and he obeyed 
the call, and tucked up his sleeves, and squared up to me in 
due pugilistic style, and it looked as if I had no alternative 
but to defend myself. I had one or two rounds with him, 
and the last time he gave me a very severe tumble. * Bravo ! * 
cried Bill's friends, *go into the young Tafiy,' and I was lifted 
up and set opposite Bill for another round by a set of fellows 
much bigger than myself. Just then a lad rushed into the 
ring, and cleared away the big boys, knocking one or two of 
them down very easily, and he gave Bill Thompson a * back- 
hander' which sent him * spinning,' saying: — 

** 'You fight a lad of your own size, my boy, if you want to 
fight, and if any of you big feUows are inclined for a set-to, 
come on then, two at a time, if you like ; I am in a good trim 
just now,' tucking up his sleeves and squaring up to the biggest 
of them. They skulked away, every one of them, and the lad 
picked up my cap, and clapped it on my head, and told me 
to hurry home and not mind those lads, he would take caro 
of any of them that wanted looking after. I may as well say 
at once that this lad was my guardian angel ' Jim. ' He 
turned up most opportunely and prevented me getting a 
sound thrashing, which might have disqualified me for fulfil- 
ing the duties of my new prospective 'place.' 

" This skirmish with Bill Thompson produced very little 
impression upon me either bodily or mentally. Jim saved 
my skin from being materially damaged, and the great event 
of my being about to leave school and go to a situation, soon 
drove all thought of it out of my mind. In fact, I realized 
the effect of what the late Dr. Chalmers called ' the expulsive 
power of one affection.' The thought of even a fight with 
Bill Thompson could not co-exist in my juvenile cranium 
with the idea of going to an office and receiving wages. 
The latter, being the chief thought, expelled the former. 

"As soon as I got home, I showed the note that old Bowery 
had given me, and related to my parents aU the circumstances 
as detailed to me by the old man. My parents knew John 
Richards very well, and entertained a very high opinion of 
him. He was then thought by the chapel people to be a kind of 
attorney or solicitor, and was known by them as 'John Richards 
y Twrna. ' I have since learnt, however, that he never attained 
a higher position than a clerk in an attorney's office. On 
the strength of that position, he was consulted freque'^tly by 
poor people in their legal difficulties, and he drew up theu! 
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agreements and made their wills; and, it is said, made a 
pretty tidy addition to his income thereby. He never made 
a formal charge, however, and that for the best of all reasons, 
namely, that there was a certain legislative enactment in exis- 
tence, which confined that privilege within the narrow com- 
pass of duly certificated lawyers and their clients, and there 
were certain pains and penalties attached to its wider exten- 
sion, well known to the astute John Richards. He always 
left the question of remuneration, therefore, to the 'honour' 
of those who sought his services ; but the monetary value of 
that 'honour' was pretty well known by enquiry from the 
previous visitants, and therefore, John Richards never went 
without his honorarium. 

''My father lost no time in calling with me upon Mr'. 
Richards. We learnt that he had determined to set up an 
estate agency — that is, a collector of rents, accounts, etcetera, 
etcetera — the etceteras covering a multitude of businesses that 
it would be difficult to define. He wanted an intelligent, 
honest, sharp lad, and if I suited he would teach me the 
business, and in course of time — that is, after some years — I 
might earn as much as thirty shillings, or even two pounds a 
week, or more. It was ultimately arranged that I was to go 
there the following Monday morning on trial, at the munifi- 
cent wage of three shillings a week, the terms of permanent 
engagement to be the subject of subsequent arrangement. 
Though the wage was small, still I was but young and the 
prospects promising, and as even three shillings a week was 
some augmentation to my father's limited income of twenty- 
four shillings a week, and as there were more Reeses than 
myself to be provided for out of that amount, it was looked 
upon as a very desirable opening for me, and an increase to 
our domestic income not to be despised. 

"The world was now opening before me. I remember 
that after prayers that night, my father said a few words to 
me about my being a good lad, and being honest and indus- 
trious, putting his hand affectionately on my shoulders and 
then retiring to bed. He was not a man to shew much emo- 
tion, but I knew he felt deeply, and I wiped a little moisture 
from about the eyes with my sleeve, and sat down in a comer. 
After my father had gone, my mother put her feet on the 
fender, adjusted the skirts of her dress, heaved a sigh, and 
then said to me : — 

" 'Well, Owen, my boy (in Welsh of course), you are 
about to commence the service of a master, but remember 
that you will really be serving the Lord. Don't let it be eye 
Service ; serve Him diligently and faithfully, and take care. 
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~xny dear boy, that you do not bring dishonour upon the Great 

^ame. You are already a church member, as the child of 

'^professing parents, and I hope before long to see you be- 

-<joming a full member by offering yourself as a candidate for 

"partaking of the Sacrament ; but, as I said, you now belong 

to the Seiat (Society), and your master will expect you not to 

- act the same as the children of the world. Mr. Richards is 

•also a professor, and therefore is what the Apostle Paul calls 

A believing master ; and you know, my boy, how the Apostle 

says you ought to act towards such ?' 

" ' No, mother, I do not remember,' I said. 

'* * Let me read the words to you, my boy,' said my mother, 
opening the old Book which was so familiar to her, and which 
was then on the table — old Beihl Peter WilHams, as it is 
•called, and one much better known in those days than it is 
in these days, I fear. She read, * And they that have be- 
lieving masters, let them not despise them because they are 
brethren, but rather do them service, because they are 
faithful and beloved partakers of the benefit.' I hope you 
•quite understand these words, Owen bach (dear Owen).' 

" ' I am not quite sure I do, mother,' said I. 

** The dear old woman — well, she was not old then for that 
matter — I can see her now, as she was anxiously trying to 
explain the words to me. 

** * They mean, in short, my dear boy,' she said, * that you 
are not to make more free with Mr. Richards because he is a 
member of the Seiat, and talks freely to common people, but 
that rather you ought to serve and respect him more on that 
account. 

'* * I understand now, mother,' I said ; * I'll do my best.' 

** 'Mr. Richards, I have no doubt,' she continued, * will let 
you come home in time on Thursday nights to attend the 
Seiat, He is a professor, and, of course, will attend him- 
self.' 

"With these and other admonitions which my good mother 
;gave me, I retired to bed. I am sorry to say that I thought 
more of my entering upon the stage of incipient manhood 
than of my mother's instructions, and when I jumped into 
bed, I unhesitatingly turned my little brother over to the 
cold part of it, which cruel act awoke him. I pushed into 
liis warm place, and was told by him rather snappishly that 
I need not be so nasty if I ivas going to a 'place.' He 
received a poke in the ribs for his impertinence, and was 
told he ought to mind Whom he was speaking to. 

*' Of course, I felt that the additional dignity thrust upon 
me deserved that I should be addressed in more becoming 
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language than my brother used to me, and that he should be 
gently reminded of my prospective elevated position in 
the family by the little physical inconvenience I have alluded 
to. 

*' The diurnal revolution of the earth brought the long- 
expected Monday morning round in due course, and with a 
degree of pride and timidity co-mingled, I found my way to 
Mr. Richards's office. I saw the name 'John Kichards, 
estate agent, &c.,' newly-painted at the bottom of the stairs 
and on the office door, on the third floor, and I opened the 
door and ventured in. This 'believing master,' this 'pro- 
fessor of religion ' and ' member ' of the same Seiat as my 
parents, was sitting at a desk opening his letters. Instead 
of giving me a friendly greeting, and asking after my parents, 
as I in my boyish ignorance of the ways of business, and after 
the glowing description my poor mother had given me of him 
as a kind gentleman, naturally expected he would do, he 
said gruffly, ' Sit down.' Now, as there were several chaira 
in the office, I sat on the one nearest the door, just close to 
me, holding my cap in my hand, and keeping my overcoat 
on. He took no further notice of me, but went on reading 
his letters, leaving me to remain in the cold part of the room 
for a considerable time. He then turned to me, with an 
open letter in his hand, apparently intending to give me some 
instructions, but when he found that I still had my cap in 
my hand, he said sharply : — 

" ' Bless me, lad, why don't you hang your cap up on the 
nail and take off your overcoat V 

" Gulping something that seemed to collect in my throat, 
I jumped up and did both, rather hurt at the tone in which 
I was spoken to. He then handed me a letter, saying : 

"' Put this on the file there,' pointing towards the fire- 
place. There was a long piece of copper wire close to the 
fireplace, but as I did not know that such a piece of wire was 
dignified by the name oijUe, I understood him to say fire, 
and I took the letter he handed me out of his hand and com- 
plied, as I thought, with his order, and threw it behind the 
fire. Fortunately, it did not bum at once, and Mr. Richards, 
seeing what I had done, jumped up, and rescued the letter 
as it was beginning to curl, exclaiming : 

•' 'Stupid lad I what in the world are you doing ? Don't 
you know what a file is V and he put the letter on the file 
himself, looking daggers at me, and they went deep into my 
heart, I assure you. 

" Such was the reception I got on my first turning out into 
the world. How that day and many other subsequent days 
ended I care not now to describe. 
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** Whatever John Richards's religious * profession ' was, I 
xuust confess I was not enamoured of his practice. The 
^recollection of the time I spent in his service is to me any- 
'bhing but pleasant to dwell upon, so for the present, I shall 
let the curtain drop." 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Adult Class in the Sunday School — Peter Morris 
— ^Arthur Williams — ^Development of Religious 

Thought. 

Having let the curtain drop at the termination of Owen's 
first day in John Richards's office, the reader must be content 
to remain in ignorance as to what took place behind that 
curtain. It is sufficient to say that young Owen bravely 
struggled on for some years in his ** place," but that his life 
was far from being a happy one. John Richards, as I have 
said, was one of those Christians who forgot that religion 
was a thing to be practised. Like the old bachelor who 
always kept his umbrella in its glazed cover, lest it should 
get wet when it rained, he considered his religion was too 
sacred a thing to be used in the office, on every-day occasions, 
and in his dealings with men ; much less with little office-boys 
like Owen Rees. He found out, nevertheless, that more 
could be got out of that youth by mild words than harsh ones, 
and he was, therefore, sometimes positively civil to him. 
John Richards's interest was the first consideration ; young 
Owen's comfort the last. He was anxious to get as much 
service out of the youth as possible, and he used what means he 
thought most likely to attain that object — what he would not 
do from religious principle he would do from policy. **Take 
care of number one ;" **If you don't take care of yourself, 
no one else will," and such like sayings, had, to him, all the 
authority of verses of Scripture. Indeed, I verily believe 
that he thought his Oruden, or Peter Williams's Mynegair, if 
searched properly, would point out to him that these sayings 
were veritable verses. Owen, being a generous youth by 
nature, and being anxious to put the great self-sacrificing 
principle of his mother's, and he trusted his own, religion 
into practice, could not possibly have much sympathy with 
his employer, and his place in Mr. Richards's office was, as I 
have already said, anything but a comfortable one. 

F 
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But as against this, I must set down the fact that he had 
his evenings to himself, after seven or eight o'clock, and he 
had home and chapel influences, on week nights and on 
Sundays. Owen's intellectual faculties had begun to develop. 
He felt an ever increasing craving for knowledge. It was 
only natural, therefore, that during the first years of his 
service with John Richards, he took every opportunity to 
improve his mind, There were no free libraries in those 
days, but he found a library at the bottom of Bold Street, 
near the Arcade. It was a room where newspapers could be 
read, and where books could be borrowed at a penny a 
voliune. Owen was a constant attendant at this library, and 
the librarian took a great liking to him, probably thinking 
that his large black eyes, and broad forehead, denoted that 
he was a promising lad. Many an evening you could see 
him carrying a large folio volume home to read, having duly 
deposited his penny for the privilege. 

But what gave him the greatest stimulus to mental 
improvement was his Sunday School class. It is generally 
known that in the Welsh Sunday Schools there are classes 
for adults, both male and female. The scholars in these 
schools never leave them on the score of age. In fact, it is con- 
sidered as much a religious duty to attend the Sunday School 
as it is any other of the services. You see men and womwi, 
of all ages, in these classes, up to the old man or woman of 
seventy or eighty, all reading the Scriptures verse by verse ; 
commenting, or drawing practical lessons, or perhaps 
arguing, and splitting hairs as fine as any theologian or meta- 
physician could desire. Many of the teachers in these classes 
are incompetent, no doubt ; and much ignorance is sometimes 
displayed on the part of some of the scholars, of which I 
could give some amusing instances. But then they are 
reading the grand old Book. It speaks to them, and they 
are mentally and spiritually improved. If a number of 
working men and women were to meet, week after week, to 
read some classical author, Plato, for example, it would be 
considered a proof that their taste must, to some extent, be a 
cultivated one, however little they might really understand 
that author. Can it be less a sign of mental culture and 
refined taste, that ordinary working men and women met, 
then as now, to study Job, Isaiah, Paul, aye Jesus Christ ? I 
hold that that study was bound to have an ennobling 
influence on their mind. 

Owen Rees, when he was about sixteen years of age, left 
the juvenile class that he was in, because he found he 
derived no benefit from it : the teacher being a man of no 
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influence or power, and the boys being somewhat unruly. 
There was one class of grown-up men, men from twenty to 
fifty years of age, into which young Owen succeeded in 
.gaining admission on the ground of his being a good Welsh 
reader and a promising youth. The teacher was one Ezra 
Frees. He was considered a superior man, and inasmuch as 
lie was brought up in Liverpool he could speak and read 
English as well as Welsh, which was an acquisition that was 
not possessed by every teacher at that time, any more, 
indeed, than it is now. He was a clerk in a good position 
in an oflice in town^ and was considered somewhat of a ^^gwr 
hanheddig" (gentleman). He was not much of a thinker, 
but he possessed a large share of general intelligence ; was 
clerk-like and methodical in his doings, and, what was always 
considered of supreme importance, in the responsible portion 
he held as teacher of the most important class in the school, 
his opinions were quite orthodox. They were duly made up 
and labelled in his cranium, as his papers were in the pigeon 
holes in his office. They were never to be opened and 
examined, once they were put by, unless absolutely required 
for practical use, or to be displayed. They were never to be 
re-labelled or re-arranged in any way. Ezra Prees's class 
was considered to be one of the best in the school, and Owen 
Bees was delighted to get admission into it. 

I remember their reading the Epistle to the Romans for 
years in that class, and sometimes one verse would be suffi- 
cient to occupy them for two or three Sundays. They were 
reading the lirst chapter, when Owen joined the class. In a 
Sunday or two after he entered it, a young man about 
eighteen years of age, named Arthur Williams, a neighbour 
and companion of Owen's, also obtained admission into the 
•class. Arthur Williams was a thoughtful young fellow, and 
well-read for one so young. He was not timid like Owen 
Bees, but bold and out-spoken ; what he thought he 
would say. It was whispered, to his detriment, that he 
read sceptical books, but I know that the most that he did, 
in that way, was to attend to some of the meetings of the 
Socialists, or Owenites, who made a great noise in those 
days, and that he purchased some of their pamphlets and 
read them. As I said, Arthur Williams joined the class 
when the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans was 
being studied. One Sunday the proofs of the being of a God 
came up for treatment. Ezra Frees, the teacher, treated the 
class to the a priori argument for His existence, and quoted 
largely from Samuel Clarke. He showed that everj'^ effect 
must of necessity have a cause, and that in this great link of 
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cause and effect you must ultimately arrive at the Great First 
Cause ; and he argued that such a First Cause must be an 
intelligent Person, and the original Cause of everything. 
The subject was treated elaborately, and these theological 
Welshmen revelled in the argument ; and Owen Kees and 
Arthur Williams, the two new members, were interested 
listeners. In due course, as is always customary — for it is- 
considered that for a teacher to be a preacher in a class is a 
great disqualification for the proper performance of his duties 
— the teacher asked his scholars had they any remark to- 
make, and did they understand the argument adduced, 
pointing especially to the two new youthful members. 

"T think I do," remarked Arthur Williams, in Welsh of 
course, for all the conversation was carried on in that 
language, "but," Arthur Williams went on to say, "I am 
not quite sure that the argument is convincing — it is certainly 
not so to me." 

This was terrible presumption on the part of so young a 
man. 

"Do you," said a square-headed, middle-aged man, old 
Peter Morris, a shoemaker, who was considered in the chapel 
generally, to be a walking Body of Divinity, and some of the 
young people had dubbed him "John Calvin," "do you,, 
young man," he said, very sternly, "mean to deny, in a 
Welsh Sunday School, the existence of a God, which is the 
foundation of all religion ?" 

"No, I do not," said Arthur Williams in reply, quite 
unabashed, * ' but all I said was, that your argument did not 
appear to me. to be a convincing one." 

" I am shocked at you, young man," said old Peter. 

* ' I am not wishful to say anything that is shocking, " said 
Arthur Williams pertly ; * * but perhaps you will allow me to 
present my difficulty. You say there must be a cause for 
everything ; that we cannot, according to the very constitu- 
tion of our minds, suppose an effect without a cause, and you 
go back through all the ages, till you come to the beginning 
of the world, and ultimately to the first appearance of things ; 
and you say that the cause of them all must be the Great 
First Cause — God himself. Now, my difficulty is, and I want 
you older people, if you will be so good, to explain to me why 
rtnist we stop at God himself ? Why are we not bound, by 
the very constitution of our minds, to go still further 
back, and enquire who caused God himself, and so on, ad 
infinitum." 

These Latin words, ad infinitum, seemed to stagger Peter 
Morris, till the teacher, Ezra Prees, explained their mei^ning^ 
in Welsh* 
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"Young man," said Peter Morris, replying, and speaking 
in solemn, oracular tones, and with great warmth, "you must 
read Chamock on the Divine Attributes and 6eiriadnr 
Quirles (Charles's Bible Dictionary), and you will understand 
these difficult questions ; and most especially you must read 
your Bible, young man, on your knees, yes, on your knees ; 
and the Holy Spirit, that gave the Word, will open your 
eyes. Understand, young man, that God is uncaused, whilst 
He is the Cause of all things. He himself is not caused, but 
*yn hod o angenrheidrwydd* — is necessarily existent. You 
must not, no, you ought not, young man, to attempt to go 
further back than Him and " 

In the midst of Peter Morris's dictatorial disquisition, the 
school was "knocked up" by the superintendent, and books 
were closed, and after prayer, &c., the school was over for 
that day. Owen Rees went home with Arthur Williams, and 
on the way the latter observed : 

" It is all very well for Peter Morris to try to put me down 
with his preaching, as he did to-day. He knows how to 
string together a lot of theological phrases, and he makes 
those pass for real knowledge, but he knows no more concern- 
ing the subject he talks so eloquently about than you or I do, 
though they call him * John Calvin.' Like many more, he 
thinks, if he can use a big word, that he has grasped the 
thought the word was intended to convey. Now, what I say 
is this : I know I exist ; the world exists ; the present race of 
men and animals came into existence from their progenitors, 
and they from theirs, and so on. You can go back as far as 
you like, but how they came into being at first, I don't know, 
and I say more, " — and here Arthur WilHams smacked one hand 
on the palm of the other forcibly — " I say, no-one else knov:s. 
People talk as if they knew all about it, but they don't, no, I 
say, they donH. It is impossible they can ; and it is far 
nobler to confess ignorance at once than use a lot of phrases 
the meaning of which no man can fully comprehend. They 
talk of God as if they had analyzed his whole spiritual being. 
Let them give me some thought, some idea, something to 
grasp at, and not put me off" with mere words." 

Here, you see, was a young Agnostic, though the name 
had not then come into common use. The two friends had 
parted at the comer, and Owen Rees went home to think. 
He believed that Arthur Williams had exploded the a priori 
argument as effectually as ever Kant had done. But unfor- 
tunately he seemed to fear that with the argument went the 
Subject of it also. Can it be true, he thought, that there is 
no God ? The bare thought terrified him. He walked into 
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his humble home ; lie went into his room — the top room 
called the garret — many a mental struggle has taken place in 
a garret — he opened the window. It was a warm summer's 
day, with fine rolling fleecy clouds hovering in the sky, and 
large blue patches. He tried to pierce into the depths of 
these blue patches ; and he allowed his young mind to wander 
back in imagination to the first beginning of things, which 
subject had been treated in the class, and he tried to imagine 
a period when nothing existed. He wanted, as Arthur 
Williams had said, to get at the reality of things, and not to 
be satisfied with mere words. He asked himself what was 
this "creation out of nothing" that people. talked about. 
Could the mind take in such a thought ? In order to endea- 
vour to do so, he tried to imagine the time when nothing 
existed. He therefore, forced his mind, with a great effort, 
to conceive the annihilation of everything around him — ^the 
earth, the clouds, sun, moon — in short, everything he made 
to disappear ; and as he wanted to realize to himself the time 
when nothing existed, he endeavoured to suppose himself 
non-existent. But he seemed unable to conceive himself 
annihilated. Cogito, ergo sum, seemed too much for him. 
He tried to realize the non-existence of Gk)d, but somehow he 
could not succeed by any mental effort he put forth. Though 
he could argue the point, yet God seemed a great necessity 
of his mind. Young Owen was bewildered. Everything but 
God and his little 6elf being, by a great mental effort, 
supposed to be non-existent, he tried again to realize the idea 
of creation, the appearance of all things by virtue of the fiat 
of the Great Spirit. How could all this material universe be 
the effect of the word ^^ Bydded,^^ the *'Let it be," so much 
spoken of ? He could no more comprehend the idea of crea- 
tion than the Creator. He lost himself in the unknowable ; 
he felt what an insignificant being he was, and how limited 
were his capacities. He took hold of his Bible, which he 
had brought in his hand from Sunday School, hoping that 
some word in it would bring light to his mind. He turned 
over the leaves, and whilst doing so his eye fell on a small 
insect in the Book, so small that it was with difficulty he 
could distinguish it from a. grain of dust ; he saw it move 
quickly over the paper ; he put his finger down, mechanically, 
to intercept its progress, and he noticed that before it came 
up to his finger, it stood, as if hesitating ; and then it turned 
back. He blocked its path in various directions, and noticed 
the same result. He then began to think this little animal 
must have eyes, must think, as we do, when our way is ren- 
dered impassable, and could draw the inference that it must 
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endeavour to find another path. Where was the seat of 
thought and how was the change of thought, in so small a 
creature, able to convey itself through the imperceptibly 
small members and direct its course as required ? These and 
many other ideas rushed into Owen's mind whilst thus 
observing the movements of this almost invisible anunaculum. 
He at last thoughtlessly drew his finger across the little 
animal, and there was nothing left of it but a very thin dark 
mark about half-an-inch long on the paper. A strange inde- 
scribable feeling crept over him. Here was a piece of 
wonderful mechanism possessing thought, apparently 
destroyed with the mere touch of the finger ! Yea, more, a 
life and intelligence destroyed beyond recovery ! And what 
was this incomprehensible something called life that was thus 
destroyed ? How wonderful and yet how easily extinguished ! 
If Grod exists, he thought. He could destroy us just as easily. 
One slight touch from Him, and we were no more ! And if 
that were to take place, would that be the end of us, as it 
was in the case of the animaculum he had so ruthlessly 
destroyed ? 

'*I assure you, Jones," said Owen, when relating this 
incident tome years afterwards, "that I was overwhelmed 
with the thought of God, if there was one, and of my being 
so helpless in His hand ; I was a mere animaculum, moved 
and turned about by forces around me, just like this insignia 
ficant insect whose movements I had directed by simply 
intercepting its progress. I was so completely in His power 
that with the point of His finger, as it were. He could wipe 
me out of existence. I say I felt all this so deeply, that I 
threw myself prostrate upon the bed, and mentally struggled 
and groped for a knowledge of Grod, if haply I might find 
Him. I earnestly prayed, like Goethe, for *More light, more 
light.' How long I was thus groaning in spirit, I cannot say, 
but I was called down to tea, and my good mother looked at 
me, but said nothing ; she believed that the Holy Spirit was 
striving with me, and that soon I should experience the * tro 
mawr * and be converted. But it" did not come, however, as 
she had anticipated ; indeed, I fear she altered her opinion 
when on one occasion soon afterwards, I happened to ask 
questions and express doubts- in her hearing. She was 
shocked. She assured me they were the suggestions of the 
Evil one, some of his fiery darts that he was levelling at my 
soul with intent to destroy it ; and she earnestly recom- 
mended me to Tead *old Gurnall/ as his Christian in Complete 
Armour was familiarly called. She put the two ponderous 
volumes before me, in the Welsh language, and to please my 
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good mother I set-to to read them. I read nearly half of the 
tirst volume, conscientiously, but I must confess that I had 
to give up * old Gkirnall, ' after, as I have said, wading through 
half the first volume. It did not seem adapted to meet my 
mental and spiritual condition, and I have never, to this day, 
excellent as the book is for some advanced Christians, been 
able to enjoy the reading of it ; nor indeed any of those old 
Puritan authors my mother so highly recommended. Scrip- 
ture seems to me to be so much distorted in them. The- 
ology seemed to be brought into, rather than taken from, the 
Scriptures." 

TP tT tT tT Tr 

The next time I saw my friend Tom Smith, after I had sent 
him what I have written in this chapter, he said : — 

** Owen's friend, Arthur Williams, it seems, was a plucky 
fellow. He is quite right in what he said about men IDce old 
Peter Morris, who seem to think that ideas that are not per- 
fectly orthodox must never be ventilated. He's like the 
divinity student at Oliver Wendell Holmes's Breakfast Table, 
who thinks there is danger in introducing discussions or making 
allusions to matters of religion in certain circles, viz. : danger 
to truth. No wonder the professor exclaimed, * Danger to 
what V and added that he did not know that Truth was such 
an invalid, that she could only take the air in a closed carriage 
with a gentleman in a black coat on the box. The gentlemen 
in black coats — the * cloth ' — are too often telling us that it is 
dangerous to let the young mind ventilate its difficulties, and 
especially its objections. John Milton — a brave man was 
Milton — was right when he said, *Let truth and falsehood 
grapple ; whoever knew truth to suffer in a free and open 
encounter?' It is not Truth that too many are concerned 
for, in suppressing or deprecating free discussion, but the 
fate of their particular doxy, which, of course, in their esti- 
mation, is the right doxy, or orthodoxy. 'I never heard,' 
says Holmes, 'that a mathematician was alarmed for the 
safety of a demonstrated proposition.' " 

'* Quite true, Tom," I said, ''though I think Holmes 
should remember that there is a difference between mathe- 
matical and moral proof — but let that pass. As you mentioned 
Arthur Williams's sentiments with approval, allow me to say 
that I think he is right also in his denunciation of mere words. 
Your author. Holmes, has some excellent remarks on this 
very subject. He says that every fixed religious idea in the 
mind should be depolarized^ by changing the word that stands, 
for it. He means that words that are symbols of thought, 
after having lain for a length of time in the mind, undergo a 
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-oliange, like that which rest, in a certain position, gives to 
iron ; it becomes magnetic, and acquires forces that did not 
originally belong to it. The thought and word become 
X>oralized. Now, what we want, he says, is to depolarize 
t>hese words." 

" That is a thought that has often struck me, Jones," said 
my friend Smith. **I have wondered whether we could 
retain the truth in the sense that we do, if we were to compel 
our public expounders of it to express themselves in other 
than the stereotyped words they now use. As for such men 
as Peter Morris, I doubt whether he would have retained 
any of the ideas he thought he possessed, if he had been 
compelled to clothe them in new phrases. He identifies his 
ideas by their clothes, and no court of law would act on such 
<an identification. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A Communion Service — Owen Kees becomes a **Full 
Member" or the Church — Old Peter Morris's 

Admonition. 

In order to understand young Owen's religious development, 
I must allude to the meeting of the members of the church, 
to which his parents belonged. Like all the children of 
members, he was entitled to the privilege of being present 
at all church meetings, but he was not entitled to partake of 
the Lord's Supper until he had formally offered himself as a 
candidate, and been ** received" by the whole church ; which 
** receiving," generally, took place at the meetings which 
were held on a week night. This was — and indeed is — con- 
4sidered to be an important step in the life of every youth 
brought up with the '' JEZen Gorph." It was the ratification 
of the act of parents when they dedicated a child, at its 
baptism, to the Lord. 

But I ought to give the reader some idea of the nature of 
these communions, or the method of celebrating the Lord's 
Supper amongst the body of Christians I am speaking of. 
^me of them especially are worth describing. 

On a Sunday night, after the sermon, the church members 
" — full members as they were called — remained and sat in the 
body of the chapel ; others, also, might remain, but they 
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went into the gallery, and were mere spectators and looked 
upon as being outside, of the pale of the church, and yet as 
having some respect for its ordinances by their so remaining 
as spectators. Children of members, not received into full 
communion, generally went, in this way, into the gallery. 
Owen Rees invariably went. 

'*Do you know, Jones," he said to me one day, when 
talking of the growth of his religious thoughts, ** those meet- 
ings, when I sat in the gallery, looking down upon my parenta 
receiving the sacred elements, amongst some two or three 
hundred others, made a deeper religious impression upon 
me than any meeting I ever attended in my life. I have the 
whole scene before me now, but I need not describe it to 
you, Jones, as you know all about it just as well as myself." 

" Go on, Owen, if you please," I said, for I wanted to put 
his description down, for the benefit of the reader. He did 
go on ; and I assure you he required no pressing, for his 
heart seemed full of his subject. He seemed unable to 
retain his seat. He walked about the floor, and occasionally 
stood before me, when giving some of his descriptions, which 
he made so vivid that I was glad to get them recalled to my 
memory by him. His recital was, as near as I can give it, as 
follows : — 

** Well, as I was saying, I shall never forget those glorious- 
communions or * sacraments * as we called them. Those that 
stand out most prominently before my mind are those at 
which that eminent minister, the Rev. Henry Rees, officiated. 
No Welshman that has lived in Liverpool — or even in Wales 
— requires to be told to whom I allude. His colleague, the 
Rev. John Hughes, whom I loved personally even more than 
he, was almost as much liked by a certain class as a preacher, 
as the Rev. Henry Rees ; but at Communion Services, the 
latter was, facile princeps, the admitted chief in the perform- 
ance of this part of the work of the ministry. Let me recall 
the picture of him, as it is indelibly impressed upon my 
mental vision. 

** He has delivered a most impressive sermon, and is calmly 
walking down from the pulpit into the * large pew * — ^the pew 
usually occupied by the deacons. The congregation is dis- 
persing, some going out ; but the church members are 
collecting together in the body of the chapel, leaving a vacant 
space, if possible, for the minister to pass between. The 
others that are somewhat impressed with the sermon, and the 
children of members, are going into the gallery, as I have 
already said, as spectators. In a few minutes all have settled 
down and there is perfect stillness. 
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** Saul Hughes rises, and asks, * Are all that are down on 
the ground-floor communicants ? If there are any that are 
not, will they please go into the gallery.' He waits awhile 
and looks round. As no-one makes any intimation of any 
Idnd, he looks up into the gallery and asks for quietness on 
the part of the youthful spectators, and resumes his seat. 
Even the old deacon Saul Hughes, on this occasion, is as 
sparing of words as possible, for the impressive sermon and 
the eminent and universally acknowledged godliness of the 
minister, has solemnized him. There is perfect silence. All 
eyes are now directed to the minister. He rises slowly. Need 
I describe the saintly Henry Rees ? Certainly not to 
those who have seen and heard him ; for, if the adjective 
' saintly * could be used with propriety of any man, it was 
properly applied to "him. Look at his noble, commanding 
figure, tall and erect ; his silvery locks hanging loosely on 
each side of his head, his high, round, broad, and prominent 
brow ; a great part of his forehead being bald. There is 
devotion in every lineament of his countenance. No painter 
could wish for a better model from which to draw a canonized 
saint than is before us. He delivers a short address to the 
communicants. It is quiet and solemn, and couched in the 
most choice, but simple, language ; and that language, let 
our English friends say what they like, being most mellifluous. 
He leads you to the * upper room ' * y nos y hradychwyd Ef,* 
(the night He was betrayed) — you see Him crossing the 
brook Kedron, in the shadow of ;the olives on a moon- 
light night — you enter ,Gethsemane, and you witness his 
agony. The faces of the communicants are all uplifted, they 
are mentally following their Saviour on the ever-memorable 
night. You can hear their half-suppressed sighs and their 
occasional *Amens.' The short address being over, the 
minister raises his hands and says, * (xweddiwn ' (Let us 
pray), and he kneels. All bow their heads, and many are 
glad of the opportunity of quietly wiping away the tears that 
trickle down their cheeks. We in the gallery cannot take 
our eyes off the minister — he seems almost transfigured. If 
his face was beaming with devotion before, it is fairly 
spiritualized now. What a prayer ! It is a child pleading 
with his Father for forgiveness, in the merits of the Elder 
Brother. There is no shouting, and yet his whole face is 
suffused with heavy perspiration. There is also that plaintive 
intonation almost like chanting, which has such a charm for 
a Welshman, when it arises from deep feeling : that play 
upon the third and fifth of the minor scale. Listen ; he is 
going over several verses of the penitential Psalm — the fifty- 
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first — making a confession of sin on behalf of himself and the 
people ; and there is a quiet response — but scarcely audible 
— from the people, which we in the gallery could feel like 
incense rising up to heaven. No dry formality here, but 
true worship, I assure you. So I felt, at all events. The 
prayer is over ; Henry Rees — let us call him, as was always 
done, by his simple name — I say, Henry Rees rises, and 
reverently partakes of the * elements ' {limself, and then he 
goes round, giving the bread to each communicant in quick 
succession. The doors of the pews are opened by the atten- 
dant deacon, and there is no confusion. Then the cup is 
taken round in the same way, the same deacon replenishing 
the cups as required. Henry Rees utters a few formal words, 
repeating them with great unction, but whilst doing so you 
find from what follows that there is an under-current of deep 
thought going on in his mind. These formal words are 
repeated quicker and quicker, according to the agitated state 
of the minister's mind. But stop. See him standing in the 
middle of the floor, or perhaps in some pew. He has left the 
cups in the hands of two old pious souls who are holding 
thsm out to him, but, getting fcired of doing so, are resting 
them on the edge of the pew. Henry Rees has forgotten to 
take them from them, and with uplifted hands is expatiating 
on the glorious prospects that await the Christian hereafter, 
not so much that heaven will be a place of bliss and enjoy- 
ment ; he does not touch on that at all, but he dwells on it 
as a piece of holiness, of freedom from sin. * Gael bod yn 
Idriy^ i.e., to be pure ; that is the thought that seemed to 
inspire him. Henry Rees was too far advanced in Christian 
experience to find much pleasure in revelling in the prospect 
of simple personal safety in heaven. Salvation to him was 
not of that grovelling selfish sort which is too common now- 
a-days amongst some Christians, namely, the salvation from 
misery hereafter ; but it was being saved from sin, being 
made holy. The attitude of Henry Rees, the up-lifted head, 
the beaming face, the tremulous tones whilst describing the 
grand prospect opened out to the believer, in beholding His 
face, being changed from glory to glory, into His image — His 
image — yes. His image — the words being repeated with 
increasing fervour — were so impressive that no-ime who ever 
saw, heard, and understood him, can ever forget it. The 
two old persons, who are holding the cups, are feasting on 
every word that falls from the minister's lips, their eyes are 
fastened upon him, and Henry Rees catching the expression 
of their faces, and knowing it to be genuine, is himself 
kindled up anew, and feels that no words, even of his, can 
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"be a proper medium of their devout feelings, and therefore 
lie asks them to sing the glorious old hymn: 

Ymado wnaf k'r babell 

'Rwy*n yn trigo ynddi'n awr, &c. 

He will repeat the whole of the hymn, with extraordinary 
emotion, dwelling on some of the beautiful thoughts in it, 
and perhaps give us a fresh burst of his fervid eloquence, 
lasting for some minutes, producing even a deeper impression 
than before. Resuming possession of the cups, and walking 
along leisurely to resume the distribution of the elements, he 
would ask us to sing heartily. 

*' I shall not spoil the hymn by attempting to translate it. 
The soul of these old Welsh hymns always seems to me to 
refuse to dwell in a new body. This hymn quite accords 
with the feelings of the minister, and of the most pious of 
those present, and the strains are taken up by all — those 
■ weird minor strains that are to me indescribable. All are 
sitting so as not to divide those who have partaken from those 
who have not, into two portions. The singing goes on. No 
hymnbooks are opened, all know the hymn, and only this 
one is sung, and no instrument is used. It was when 
harmoniums and organs were not in fashion. After the eight 
lines of the glorious old hymn are gone through, the last four 
lines are taken up again, the jubilant lines which look 
forward to the time when all the stains of sin will be washed 
away — 

A pob gnahanglwyf ymaith, 
GUn fuddugoliauth mwy ; 

*Rwy'n canu wrth gofio'r boreu, 
Na welir arna' i glwy'. 

Perhaps by this time the minister, Henry Rees, has finished 
giving the elements to all the communicants, and has reached 
the deacon's pew. He seats himself. The people are still 
singing, the last four lines being taken up with renewed 
warmtn, again and again, tUl, as I heard the expression once 
used, all seemed thoroughly * soaked ' in the sacred music. 
You feel you have *come to Mount Ziori, to the general 
assembly and church of the first-bom . . . and to Jesus, 
the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of the 
sprinkling that speaketh better things than that of Abel. 

**Yes, those were communions indeed. Would that I 
could again feel what I felt on those occasions. The very 
recollection of them, now after many years, have a hallowed 
influence upon me, and I feel thankful that I have witnessed 
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them and have subsequently been a partaker at them. I 
cannot imagine Heaven itself to be a place of more ecstatic 
bliss than one of these communion services has been to me." 

After Owen had completed his description, which he gave 
as if quite forgetful that I was a listener, he sat down, and 
there was perfect silence between us for some time. At 
length, I said to him : — 

** Why, Rees, I never thought you had so much religious 
fervour in your constitution. You are getting quite eloquent. 
But I am not surprised : I have been at some of those glorious 
communions myself, and felt much the same as you have 
described." 

It was at one of these communion services that such a 
religious impression was made upon the mind of Owen Rees 
that he resolved, at the first subsequent favourable oppor- 
tunity, to ofier himself as a candidate for what was called 
^'full membership," and so become entitled to join with 
those who were partakers of the sacred elements of the 
Lord's Table. 

I must tell you briefly how that practically came about. 
I have alluded to Saul Hughes, the eldest deacon in the 
church. Though he was a rigid Calvinist and a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, in the sense I have already explained, yet he was 
one who was always on the alert for what he was wont to 
call the ** workings of the Holy Spirit" upon the minds of 
anyone in the congregation. He frequently visited Mr. 
Kees's house, and one day, in conversation, he said to 
Mrs. Rees : 

'*I think the Spirit is striving with your Owen ; I have 
noticed him specially attentive of late during the preaching, 
and more particularly during the communion service." 

**Yes," said Owen's mother, **I am glad to say that he 
has become much more serious of late, and I hope it is as 
you think, Mr. Hughes." 

Owen was afterwards spoken to by the old deacon, and it 
was arranged that he should come the following Thursday 
night to the ^^ Seiat," as it was the Society before the 
Comnmnion Sunday, and with a number of others offer 
himself as a candidate for full membership. 

Behold him, therefore, taking this decisive step, walking 
up to the front seat, to be questioned before all the people 
by the minister and deacons. Fortunately the minister, 
Henry Rees, was there that night, and Owen came through 
the ordeal in a satisfactory manner, and several of the 
brethren, both deacons and others, said a word in his favour. 
Some of the others came off but second-rate. He was 
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* received" by the general lif ting-up of the hands of all 
hose present, and the minister gave ns — I say ** us " because 
H was one of the others that was received on that occasion — 
_^ave us, I say, a charge that I shall never forget. 

As was the custom, the brethren generally were asked if 
they had any remark to make, or any advice to give, to the 
.young people. It was seldom that anyone ventured to get 
up after the minister, Henry Rees, but old Peter Morris, 
a&eady alluded to, and who was never wanting in boldness, 
rose and said : 

**I should like to give a word of warning, especially to 
our young friend, Owen Rees. He is, no doiibt, an 
intelUgent youth, fond of reading I understand, but let him 
beware of pride, pride in all its aspects. Now I notice he 
wears a Q. P." 

At this there was a general titter, and I noticed that old 
Siaul Hughes drew his hand solemnly down his forehead, 
bringing his hair down with it, almost to his eyes. This 
'* wearing a Q. P." was simply parting the hair on one side, 
instead of letting it come down straight on the forehead, as 
was the general and orthodox fashion amongst the "most 
straightest sect of the Pharisees " of those days. Why it was 
called Q. P. was humorously explained by Owen Kees's 
father, who was fond of etymological speculations, to mean, 
that inasmuch as Q. P. was the reverse of the natural order 
of those two letters in the alphabet, so, to part or raise 
the hair, was the reverse of the natural order of its growth ! 
I never could find out whether Mr. Rees gave this explana- 
tion in jest or in earnest. It is a fact, nevertheless, that 
Peter Morris considered the parting of the hair a sign of 
pride in young people. 

As I have said, there was a suppressed titter when old 
Peter mentioned the **Q. P.," and he waxed the more 
serious in consequence, and continued : 

** Yes, I say, the young people should beware of pride in 
dress, in * turning the hair ' — in everything that betokens a 
tendency to conform to this world. The Apostle was not 
above teUing people how they should dress their hair, * Nid 
d gioallt plethedig ' (not with broidered hair), and I am only 
following his example. I say also, let our young friend, 
Owen Rees, beware of spiritual pride, pride of knowledge, 
pride of intellect, that ' philosophi a gwag dwyll ' (philosophy 
and vain deceit), which another Apostle speaks of. I would 
especially advise him to beware of the company of young men 
who think they know as much as their elders — * Yr hen a ttnjr 
a'r ieuanc a dybia^ (The old know, the young only imagine 
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they know). Owen Rees will know what I mean, let him 
take the hint," and as he looked around for the applause 
which did not come, he "resumed his seat." 

Old Peter Morris had suspected that Owen sympathised 
with Arthur Williams in the class, on the occasion I have 
mentioned already, as he had seen him go home with him 
and apparently they were in deep conversation ; and, of 
course, he concluded that any supposed overhauling of what 
he had said deserved bo have this mysterious insinuative allu- 
sion made to it. Saul Hughes soon pub an end to any further 
talk in this direction by raising his hands, and saying 
** Qweddiwn " (Let us pray), and the ** Seiat " was over. 

Owen and I went home together that night. Mrs. Rees, I 
need not say, was overjoyed at our ha^'ing been ** received," 
and hoped we would remember the excellent admonition 
from the good Henry Rees. 

"And I hope that Owen, especially," said his father, "will 
not forgeb the well-meant advice given by Peter Morris." 
He knew that his wife was never too ready to say an unkind 
word of anyone, and he was mischievously disposed to get 
her, if possible, to transgress her rule on that occasion. 

"I believe Peter Morris," said his wife, "is a good Christian 
but he has many rough comers that want smoothing 
down. I think he has the root of the matter in him, but 
there are many ugly offshoots growing from that root, which 
it would be well if they were cut off. The prophet Jonah 
was a good man, I have no doubt, but he was a veiy cranky 
one. And when he was swallowed by the whale, he lay 
heavily on that fish's stomach, big as the fish was, and could 
not be retained there. He would not even let the Almighty 
have the last word if he could help it, any more than Peter 
Morris would let that dear saint Henry Rees have the last 
word to-night." 

"Rather an irreverent comparison, Betsy, is it not?" 
remarked Mr. Rees, the spirit of innocent mischief not having 
quite left him." 

"Well, I did not intend it, Robat, but the illustration ran 
into my mind. I don't \^'ish to say, behind Peter Morris's 
back, what I would not say to his face, and when I see him 
he shall have a piece of my mind pretty plainly ; he shall 
indeed, Robat, I tell you." 

" A pretty big piece, I dare say," said her husband, fairly 
delighted to see his wife warmed up in defence of her son, 
especially as old Peter was not one of his especial favourites. 
"I see," he continued, "that you are determined to comb 
old Peter's hair, though I think he intended you should use 
the comb to Owen's hair in a more literal sense." 
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\ " If roy boy," was her answer, putting one hand affectionr 
titely on his shoulder, "does nothing to disgrace the Great 
Kame he has taken upon himself solemnly to-night, in the 
presence of heaven and the church, more than this " — 
Stroking his hair in the direction it was parted at the same 
time — *' then I shall be satisfied. Serve the Lord, my boy,'* 
she said, still gently stroking his glossy black hair, '* and 
never mind what some people may say to you. Please the 
Master and not men, for the best of men are but men at the 
best.'* In the warmth of her heart she gave him a kiss on 
the cheek, and had I not been too big a boy, I believe she 
would have performed the some osculatory operation upon 
myself. As it was, she contended herself with giving me an 
extra warm shake of the hand and bidding me Nos dawch 
(good night). 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Keceiving a new member into the Church Meeting. 

I must introduce the reader into another of these ** Societies '* 
—one of a somewhat different kind — that he may see what 
sort of a religious atmosphere Owen Rees breathed. 

To ** receive" a candidate for membership for the first time 
was considered — ^and indeed is yet considered — a very impor- 
tant step. It was generally done on a Sunday night. Tl\ough 
the sermon contained earnest appeals to the unconverted to 
give themselves " first to Christ and then to his people," this 
being the way it was almost always put, and thousjh an 
opportunity was given after the sermon on those Sunday 
nights for anyone who had felt the *' Spirit wrestling with 
him ** to * 'remain behind" and become a candidate for church 
membership, yet at the time of which I am now writing, when 
anyone did so remain behind, instead of at once giving him 
the right hand of fellowship, the candidate would have to 
undergo a severe examination before he was " received." 

Let me attempt to describe such a church meeting, one 
that is fresh in my recollection, even now, as a kind of typical 
illustration of the method adopted. 

The sermon is over ; old Saul Hughes, whom the reader 
is now well acquainted with, rises, and from the large pew 
announces : — 
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** After the singing there will be a ' aeiat a/r d,* ** which^ 
being interpreted, means, ** the church members will remain 
behind." He then goes on to say : — 

'* I hope that the great truths you have heard to-night will 
be blessed by the Holy Spirit to the conversion of souls, and 
that no-one under a conviction of sin will go out." 

The hymn is sung, perhaps several times, and then the con* 
gregation disperses. About two-thirds, however, remain — 
viz., the church members. The preacher comes down from 
the pulpit, and the doors are closed. 

Saul Hughes again gets up and asks the usual question : — > 
"Are all that have remained church members, or are there' 
some persons here who have brought certificates from other- 
churches ?" 

Several papers are then passed on from hand to hand till 
thej^ reach old Saul. He looks round to see if any more are 
beins passed up, and then deliberately adjusts his spectacles- 
and Degins to read the certificates, or "papers" as they ar© 
technically called. Let me give the wording of one of them : 
" This is to certify that the bearer, Ann Jones, is a member, 
on probation, of our church at Uanfaircaereinion. Grace be 
unto you all. Amen. Signed on behalf of the church, Thomaa 
Jenkins, minister ; Humphrey Jones, deacon." Old Saul, 
after slowly lifting up his spectacles, enquires if the said Ann 
Jones is present. She is pointed out, amongst the 150 or 
200 persons, and is asked if she intends to remain in town or 
is simply ''^ar dro" (on a visit). A "brother" who is near 
her asks her the question, as she is too timid to speak out 
herself, and then announces that she intends to "remain," 
and that she has come to be servant to . 

Saul Hughes then gives her a word of serious advice, and. 
tells her to beware of the many temptations to sin there are 
in this large town ; temptations that people coming from 
Wales have no idea of. He also tells her to serve her master 
faithfully, not with eye-service, and much else in the same 
strain, and does not forget to press upon her to attend the 
" means of grace " as often as she can, especially to make an 
effort to be present at the seiatj or church meeting, on 
Thursday nights, and to see that her name is duly enrolled 
on the church register, and to contribute what she can afford 
to the church funds. 

Other papers are read and a word of advice is given, 
according to circumstances, and the members of the church 
are requested generally to give these new comers the right 
hand of fellowship so as to make them feel at home. 

This part of the business having been gone through, old 
Saul asks : 
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*' Has anyone remained behind, with the intention of offer- 
ing himself or herself as a candidate for membership ?" 

A member calls out, ** There is one here, John Thomas, 
Blank Street." Now, no-one felt prouder to hear that John 
Thomas had ' 'remained behind" than Mrs. Rees. She knew 
him well, and knew his failings, and had often spoken to him 
and pressed upon him the duty to again join the church. 

"Will John Thomas have the goodness to come forward to 
the front seat here," asks Saul Hughes, "that we may have a 
word with him." 

The candidate timidly walks forward, and takes a front 
seat. Now this John Thomas is known to the fraternity 
generally. He had been a member before, but on one occa- 
sion had imbibed too freely at a public supper of working 
men, or to put it plainly, he was taken home by his fellow- 
workmen drunk ; and this having come to the ears of the 
deacons, his case had been brought before the church, and 
he had been solemnly expelled. Poor John Thomas was 
rather a simple-minded soul, easily led, not very intelligent, 
but believed to be a saint at bottom, though of the 
" Corinthian order ;" and he had lately shewn signs of deep 
repentance, and had entirely given up all drinking to excess, 
and been a regidar attendant at the " means of grace." The 
preacher of the evening also knew John Thomas well, and 
the whole history of his case ; old Saul, therefore, though he 
was the *^pen blaenor" (chief elder or "leader") and 
generally acted as such at these church meebings, thinks it 

Srudent, in a matter of this kind, to leave the preacher to 
eal with the case. He, therefore, turns to him and says in 
the hearing of all : 

" Well, you see John Thomas has remained behind to-night, 
will you say a word to him ?" 

This *' saying a word " frequently meant a rather severe 
examination, as the sequel will show. 

The minister rose and said : — 

" Well, John, we are all glad to see you returning to God's 
house. I suppose you did not feel happy, wandering on the 
oomnlon ?" 

**No, sir, I did not," said John, not venturing to lift up his 
head ; **I felt like the prodigal son in the far country. I 
found it to be a land of ' swine and husks,' and I am glad the 
Father has put it into my heart to return to the house. At 
the same time, I must say that I did not, like the prodigal, 
leave the house of my own accord ; you remember that I was 
expelled, and it was only for taking a drop too much." 

John Thomas said this this as if to hint, gently, that he 
bore a favourable comparison with the prodigal in the 
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parable, a kind of- self -justification that the preacher, and 
Saul Hughes in particular, seemed to disapprove of very 
much, and therefore the preacher hastened to say, in a 
somewhat elevated tone of voice : 

* * My dear John, let me tell you that before there will be 
a real return to Christ you must feel yourself a lost, con- 
demned sinner, deserving eternal punishment " (yn haeddu 
eich damnio avi hyth) — there was no softening matters in 
those days, I tell you — "and that you have no merits of 
your own to depend upon. You must truly repent of your 
past sinful life, and be fully resolved to lead in future a 
holy, just and godly life in this present world, or you will 
riot be one of the living stones in God's temple. Do you 
think, John, that you have arrived at that state that you 
look upon all your deeds, aye the best of them, as filthy 
rags ?" 

** Indeed, sir," said John now very penitently, "I trust 
I have. I feel I am a great sinner, though " 

*' I am glad to hear you say so, John," said the preacher, 
interrupting him, *'and I would recommend you to say no 
more in extenuation. Remember that you have been guilty 
of a very heinous sin ; you have brought disgrace upon the 
great Head of the Church, and you ought to be thankful 
that He did not cut you down as one that was cumbering the 
ground. He has spared you one year more, and He expects 
you, from hencefoith, to bear fruit in His vineyard. .You 
have reason to fear that you never were a living branch in 
the true vine, but I am happy to tell you that it is not too 
late to be grafted to-night. The Master is merciful beyond 
measure. Turn to Him in earnest, and ask Him to forgive 
you and to accept you graciously ; and if the friends here 
to-night think proper to give you a place amongst them once 
more, make a solemn vow that you will never, with Gk)d's 
help, commit a deed again that will cause His enemies to 
blaspheme His holy name. It is an awful thing, John 
Thomas, to crucify the Lord of Glory." 

Poor John was quite overcome, and seemed truly, penitent; 
and most of the brethren were quite ready to receive him 
back, and to succour him as well as they could, notwith- 
standing the well-known prevailing instability of his Christian 
character. But Saul Hughes, and a few like him, who felt 
that the all-important thing was to ^^cadwW ty yn Idn" (to 
keep God's house clean) did not feel quite satisfied. Saul, 
therefore, rose and observed : — 

*' I confess that I should like to hear more of the * ring of 
the sinner ' about John Thomas, and I would rather not 
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Teceive him to-night, but let him come again next Sunday 
night, and we shall have time to consider his case. And 
hendmg to John Thomas, he continued : — 

"You must remember, John bach, as the preacher has 
told you, that you have * crucified the Son of God afresh 
and put Him to an open shame.' You spat in His holy face, 
and plaited the crown of thorns on His head the second 
time, and it behoves you to shew great contrition for such a 
deed as you have committed." Then addressing the church 
at large, he said : — 

** But whait do the friends say generally ?" 

The first to rise was one William Cadwaladr, a zealous 
member of the Temperance Society, and he said : — 

" I want to ask John Thomas a question. Has he, since 
his fall, signed the pledge.? He knows his weak point, and 
I think no man that has fallen, as he has done, should expect 
to be received back without taking the pledge ; and before 
sitting down, I may say that I cannot understand how anyone 
who professes to be a follower of Christ, now-a-days, can do 
less Uian deny himself, to that exbent, at all events." 

Saul Hughes was not a total abstainer, and William 
Cadwaladr knew that well, and the dart was thrown that it 
might pierce him. The old man, Saul Hughes, quite under- 
stood it was so, and he said : — 

*' Well, William Cadwaladr, we will not discuss the question 
of temperance now. I shall merely remark that our Saviour 
was not a total abstainer, and I am quite content to be like 
Him in all things. However, in the case of John Thomas, 
who does not seem to be able to control himself at all times, 
I think he ought to take the pledge. It is intended for such 
as he, I have no doubt. We are told, you know, that the 
jBtrength of a chain is that of its weakest link." 

Many of the brethren were now ready to express their 
views, and had the question of receiving John Thomas been 
put to the vote, I have no doubt he would have obtained the 
majority. Mrs. Rees whispered to her husband to get up 
and say a few words in favour of receiving John Thomas at 
once, instead of deferring his case till the following seiat, as 
she knew that he had reformed and was thoroughly contri- 
tious. But as Mr. Rees's movements were not characterized 
by suddenness, he missed his opportunity. Old Saul carried 
things with a high hand, and generally managed to have his 
own way. He concluded by saying : — 

"We'll leave the case of John Thomas till next church 
meeting," and before giving time for further remarks, he 
called upon the preacher to conclude with prayer, and the 
meeting was over. 
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This method of stifling discussion by "concluding with 
prayer " was an old device of Saul Hughes, when there 
appeared a disposition on the part of the brethren to assert 
their ecclesiastical rights, and have their say on a practical 
subject. Old Peter Morris, and several others, believed that 
though Saul was called a "leader," that it was not a Scrip- 
tural definition of his office ; that he was really a " deacon ;" 
and as Peter Morris was pretty well up in the controversial 
points as to the various forms of church government, he had 
learnt the meaning of the words "presbyter," "bishop," 
" deacon," &c., well, and that the latter meant neither more 
nor less than "servant," and he took care, on some occasions, 
even publicly in the church, to enlighten old Saul on the 
meaning of the word ; telling him that he was elected by the 
church to be its "servant," and not its dictator. In this he 
would be supported invariably by William Cadwaladr. Both 
had been disappointed at the last election of deacons, inas- 
much as the church had overlooked their special qualifications 
for the office. William Cadwaladr flattered Peter Morris, on 
more than one occasion, by telling him that he know more of 
the rights of the church, according to Scripture, than many a 
minister that had received a degree in Glasgow ; and Peter, 
on the other hand, always took care to tell William Cadwaladr 
that he had that character for straightforward and outspoken 
honesty that eminently fitted him for the office of deacon. 
But notwithstanding that both these men were eminent 
sticklers for the rights of church members, their merits were 
somehow overlooked whenever an election of deacons took 
place. This naturally created some degree of dissatisfaction 
in the minds of these two men, and the usual form it took 
was a violent opposition to those in office, whenever it could 
be done with a prospect of success. Saul knew this disposi- 
tion of the two men, and he never answered or argued with 
them, but seemed concerned for the peace of the church, and 
called upon one of the brethren to "conclude with prayer," 
whenever one or the other of these malcontents raised a 
question likely to lead to difference of opinion. Or some- 
times, if this could not be done at once, he would himself 
raise his hands as if about to pronounce the benediction, 
and would engage in prayer, and the meeting would terminate. 

The worst thing that would happen as the result of this 
abrupt termination of the meeting would be, that old Peter 
Morris, William Cadwaladr, and one or two others, would 
talk matters over on the way home and vent their grievances 
to each other. 

"Really, William Cadwaladr," said Peter Morris, on one 
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9nch occasion, *^the brethren must see to it that Saul Hughes 
be not allowed to govern the church and put down its mem- 
bers as he sometimes does. He must not think that because 
his name is Saul, that * from his shoulders and upwards he is 

Sher than any of his people.' We must do as Saul of Tarsus 
to Peter, at Antioch. It was then Saul against Peter, 
but if no-one else does it soon, as sure as my name is Peter, 
I shall reverse the ancient order of things, and shall with- 
Btand our Saul to the face when I find he is to be blamed, and 
that he does not ' walk uprightly according to the truth of 
the Gk)spel.' " 

I verily believe that Peter Morris thought himself, at that 
moment, called upon to stand up for the rights of the people 
of God, and that he had a ''call" to do so as real as his 
opponent's namesake had on the occasion referred to, and 
judging from his contemptuous tone of voice and his apparent 
nonest indignation, I have no doubt that he felt as little fear 
of those who " seemed to be pillars,'* and of old Saul in par- 
ticular, as ever the Apostle Paul did of James, or any of the 
apostles at head quarters in the sacred city of Palestine. 

"Yes," said William Cadwaladr, first expectorating a 
certain narcotic juice through his teeth, and taking the 
dainty bit out of his mouth, and pushing it into his vest 
pocket ; *' yes, Peter Morris, you must do it really : you can 
do it, and you ought to do it if you have any respect for the 
C\lffe8 Ffydd, for our Confession of Faith defines the duties of 
the deacons plainly enough. I do not know of anyone that 
can do it better than you," a remark in which Peter, judging 
from his silence, appeared to coincide. 

These little discussions outside, however, seldom produced 
any real commotion inside the church. A good sermon 
before the next church meeting would dispel all disposition 
to "withstand" anyone, however much "he was to be 
blamed," and John Thomas having served his term of proba- 
tion to the satisfaction of Saul Hughes, would ultimately be 

received back into the fold. 

♦ * * * * 

About the time of which I am now writing, the father of 
our hero took a step which had an important bearing upon 
the life of himself and family. He became one of the famous 
fraternity of "Welsh jerry-builders." My story would not 
be complete if I did not relate how this came about. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Owen's Fathee becomes a ** Jerry Builder" and an 

Elder of the Church. 

I do not mean to insinuate that there is any necessary 
connection between the two positions I have put together 
at the head of this chapter ; but it is, nevertheless, a fact 
that one of these positions did, in the case of Robert Rees, 
follow the other. I believe that David Hume and others hold 
that there is nothing more in the doctrine of cause and effect 
than a mere association of antecedent and consequent. Be 
that as it may, I am not going to discuss metaphysical 
questions here. I shall satisfy myself with merely relating 
facts ; my intelligent readers will, I have no doubt, supply 
the philosophy themselves. Well, the facts were that Robert 
Rees became a builder, and that he subsequently was elected 
elder of the church. The one we may call the antecedent, 
and the other the consequent. These two events in the life 
of Robert Rees came about as follows : — 

He came home one night from his work thoroughly 
exhausted, and apparently worried. His wife could see 
that he had "something on his mind," but, like a sensible 
woman, she gave him his tea, and made him as comfortable 
as she could, and waited patiently ; for she knew that her 
husband, in due time, would unburden his mind to her, if 
anything pressed very heavily upon it. 

The due time, in the course of the evening, came. Mrs. 
Rees took her sewing in hand and sat quietly, having packed 
the little ones off, in some mysterious fashion that only a 
woman knows how, when a secret is about to be divulged 
to her. 

"Betsy," said her husband at last, "I am getting dis- 
satisfied with my present position." 

" In which way, Robat ?" was the anxious enquiry of his 
wife. 

"Well, you see," was his answer, "we are getting a 
family around us — we have now four children. Owen has 
only just left school, and gone to a place, but he scarcely 
keeps himself in shoe leather yet ; little Dinah is still going 
to school, and so are Martha and Michael, and you know 
that you may soon present me with another. You know, 
too, that our expenses increase as our family grows up, and 
though we have hitherto been able to pay our way, yet if I 
were to be overtaken with sickness, or get out of work, we 
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should be in a very deplorable condition, though I am in a 
club and " 

"Well, Robat 6ac/i," interposed his wife, drawing her 
chair closer to him, and putting her hand in his, **what 
more can we do ? You are a good husband and father, and 
you have, by the mercy of God, enjoyed excellent health. 
We have had very little sickness, and you have always beeii 
in work, and we have never wanted for anjiihing ; and as thQ 
Apostle Paul says, * Having food and raiment, let us be 
therewith content.' Don't be looking forward and drawing 
cares and troubles from the future, and so making the present 
hear more than its fair share. * Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.' " 

** You are very good and cheerful, Betsy, I must confess, 
and you lay out my wages in a most economical manner; 
but I cannot help looking forward ; and I think that if it 
were possible, I should like to be able to earn more money,- 
and so provide for you and the children in the future. I 
was thinking to-day that it would be a nice thing if I were to 
become a builder. I might build a number of houses by 
means of * advances ' — get a mortgage on them, and if they 
let well I could pay the interest on that mortgage, and 
have a nice little sum for myself to the good. By building 
another lot, that sum would increase, and so I might have a 
tidy income coming in without any trouble ; something that 
you and the children could depend upon, even if I were 
taken away." 

** That is all very nicely planned," says Mrs. Rees, **but 
as old Pant-y-celyn says : — 

Disgwyl pethau gwych i ddyfod, 
Croes i hyny maent yn d'od. 

[Looking for a prosperous future 
But most adverse times do come]. 

You know, Robat, that I should be delighted if we could 
increase our comforts, and especially if I could see you not 
compelled to work so hard, early and late ; but I cannot help 
reminding you of the words of Paul, * They that will be rich 
fall into a temptation and a snare.' It is better to be poor 
than to become rich as some people, I know, have done." 

"That is quite true, Betsy, but I hope to avoid these 
snares and temptations. " 

" But you may ' fall ' into them, Robat, unawares. Let 
me tell you what Mrs. Williams told me the other day about 
Thomas Probert: I did not intend to tell you, as it is a 
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reflection upon the character of one that is a professor of 
religion in our own chapel, and I hope, Eobat, that I am not 
fond of gossiping about my neighbours." 

** Only tome, Betsy." 

** Well, well, Robat, you know we are one, and to tell it to 
you is like keeping it to myself." 

** Good for you, Betsy ; I think, however, I must give you 
credit for the virtue you claim." 

** Well now, don't interrupt me, Robat. I tell this bit of 
gossip to shew that if you turn builder, as you want, you 
may fall into the habit of doing such tricks as Thomas 
Probert does often, I am afraid. What Mrs. Williams told 
me grieved me so much that I wish I had not heard it." 

**Well, come, Betsy, what was it?" asked her husband, 
impatient to hear the ' bit of gossip.' 

Mrs. Rees then related in detail some of the tricks of the 
building trade which had been told her ; and that with the 
object of endeavouring to persuade her husband to desist 
from his contemplated project; and she then went on to 
say: — 

**Does not all this shew you, dear Robat, how men fall 
into temptation, as the Apostol says, when they * will be 
rich.'" 

**But then, Betsy," was her husband's reply, ** there are 
many honourable builders, I am happy to say, and if I build 
I hope to do so, as I said, without disgracing the great Name 
I profess." 

" But are you really thinking about it, Robat ? If so, 
where will you get money to pay wages, and so on, for you 
will get no money from the houses tUl they are built ? I am 
BO afraid of your becoming a lover of money. You know it 
is the * root of all evil, ' and those who * covet after it pierce 
themselves with many sorrows V I hope you will not take 
this step without earnest prayer, Robat. 

Mrs. Rees presumed she was making a great impression 
npon her husband, but the truth was, he had relapsed into a 
fit of absent-mindedness. When he had realized that she 
had opposed his project so strongly, he shewed, by his looks, 
that her warmth was somewhat disagreeable to him, and that 
she was thwarting his wishes too much. Mrs. Rees, there- 
fore, changed her tone, and said that perhaps she was talking 
of what she did not thoroughly understand, and admitted 
that every builder need not be, and of course, was not, like 
those she had been speaking of, and added, that if her 
husband could improve his position in an honest way, she 
would, of course, only be too glad. 
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Mr. Rees then went into the question pretty fully. He 
«aid that building was a very respectable business, and that 
-even the Welsh builders, who were so often, in derision, 
called "jerry-builders," were a very industrious and perse- 
vering lot of men, who had met a great want in Liverpool, 
by erecting a class of cottage houses which were in great 
•demand by working men, and men of the middle class ; and 
that though some of these men, as his wife had said, were 
not acting up to their Christian profession in every respect, 
still they were the exception, and that if he built, he hoped 
liis practice would not belie his profession. 

He then calmly laid down the position of things before her, 
initiated her into the mysteries of ** advances," the interest 
thereon, the system of credit, the valuation of houses by a 
surveyor, and finally the mortgage ; and assured her that he 
would work hard and constantly, so as to secure a good 
result. He set the scheme before his wife in so favourable a 
light that she at last reluctantly said that she supposed that 
he knew best, and Robert Rees decided to become a builder, 
though he objected to the adjective ** jerry." 

The usual process was gone through, namely advances, 
struggles, credit, debt, valuation, and mortgage ; and in a few 
months a nice row of cottage houses was built in a good 
letting neighbourhood ; and, fortunately, all debts were paid, 
leaving a small margin ; and Robert Rees foimd himself, so 
iar, a successful builder. 

After having finished this one lot, he found he must go on 
and build another. He looked out for a site, found one, and 
built another lot, and was equally successful with that lot. 

This necessitated his removal to another part of the town 
into a somewhat better house. Though Mrs. Rees was averse 
to increase her expenses, and brought several arguments 
against the proposed step, still she was not sorry to leave the 
low neighbourhood in which she had so long struggled to live 
respectably, inasmuch as she felt the difficulty increase with 
the increase of her family. But it grieved her, however, that 
48he had to leave the old chapel she had worshipped in for so 
Jnany years. Fortunately, there was another Welsh chapel 
not far off, belonging to the ^^Hen Gorph" so the whole 
family removed an4 took their certificates of membership to 
this other chapel, and Mr. Rees became known as "Mr. 
Rees, the builder," and soon became a man of position in 
the chapel. 

After he had been there some time an event occurred 
which had an important bearing upon his future and that of 
the family. That event was the election of deacons in the 
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chapel to which he had removed. Robert Rees was known, 
to most of the brethren there as an intelligent and upright 
man, and lus name was freely mentioned as one likely to be 
elected. 

The hlaenor (or deacon) is entitled to sit in the pew under 
the pulpit, he assists in conducting church meetings, is a 
member of the Presbytery, or Monthly Meeting as it is 
called, has the power, in conjunction with his co-deacons, to 
call ministers to fill the pulpit, and may even be chosen a 
representative to go to the Association in Wales, where 
preachers " most do congregate," and there can take out his 
Methodist Diary, and patronizingly pick his favourites, and 
invite them to till the pulpits in Liverpool, and book them in 
his Diary. Other deacons from various parts of Wales will 
be there on the same errand, but inasmuch as Liverpool is an 
important place, the deacon from this town, Diary in hand, 
and commissioned to fill it with cyhoeddiadau (publications), 
is looked upon by others, and certainly looks upon himself, as. 
an important personage. 

There were four deacons already in the church that Robert 
Rees had removed to, but as its members had increased they 
were anxious to get two or three more, and they had got 
permission from the Monthly Meeting to proceed to the 
election. This election takes place at a church meeting, and 
the voting is by ballot. There is no nomination, and no-one 
is elected unless he gets a clear majority of the members 
present. 

There were several persons looking forward to be elected, 
one especially, who kept a large grocer's shop, and who had two 
very showily-dressed daughters. He was very liberal to the 
** cause," and his wife was of opinion that her husband 
had especial qualifications for the office. He had a large 
commodious house, and could therefore entertain preachers, 
and would be only too glad to do so. If anyone would look 
well sitting in the comer of the pew, her husband would. 
He was a fine, portly man, sported a large gold chain, and on 
a Sunday wore kid gloves. Yes, he ought to sit in the big^ 
pew by all means. He would be an ornament to it. If the 
members of the church were wise, they would not pass over 
her husband ; and one of her customers, who had a long^ 
unpaid account on her books, said one day in the shop, that 
she would take care to say so to several of her friends. 
Hearing this, she called her back, as she was going out, and 
told her she need not be in a hurry to settle her small 
account. She knew times were bad, and she could afford ta 
wait. This lady, who was thus considerately dealt with, or 
course had a vote. 
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There was another man, who was devoid of these qualifica- 
tions; but he was well versed in Scripture, understood points 
of doctrine, and never omitted any opportunity that presented 
itself to speak in the church meetings, more especially since 
the election of deacons was first talked about. He made sure 
that he of course would be elected. 

As for Robert Rees, he had a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility attached to the office, and did not, in the present 
state of his affairs, covet the honour. Besides, there had 
been two or three elections of deacons in the chapel he had 
left, and he never heard that he had any number of votes on 
those occasions. He knew he was no more qualified now 
than then. But he forgot that he then lived in a court 
house, that he was only a common working man, and could 
not afford to open his house to receive strange preachers that 
came to town. Mrs. Rees, however, was convinced that he 
could assist in conducting a society as well as those that were 
in the habit of doing so ; though she did not mention it to 
her husband. She quietly thought it possible, now that her 
husband was a builder, and therefore in a better position 
than he was when in the other chapel, that he might possibly 
get a number of votes on this occasion. She hesitated very 
much whether it was her duty to vote for him or not. Of 
course, had she mentioned it to *'Robat," he would have 
forbidden her most strictly, but this was a thing she thought 
she had a right to do without consulting him, being a 
religious trust bestowed upon her by virtue of her church 
membership. She turned the matter over in her mind to see 
if there was anything wrong in voting for her husband, and if 
not, she certainly determined to do so. She had heard that 
members of Parliament voted even for themselves, and there- 
fore it could not be wrong for the wife to vote for her 
husband on the same principle. She thought, too, that she 
had Scriptural authority for the step she was about to take, 
and that, with her, was decisive. Did not Paul say, ** If any 
one desire the office of a bishop," &c. If it was right to 
desire the office of a bishop, it was clearly not wrong to desire 
the office of a deacon. That was one step in the argimient. 
But even admitting that it was wrong for the man himself 
to desire this office, it did not follow that it was wrong for 
the wife to desire it for her husband. She knew him better 
than anyone else, and hoped she was able to judge. Ergo, 
• &c. Yes, the case was clear ; she would vote for her husband. 

'*Whom do you intend to vote for, Betsy?" asked Mr. 
Rees, as he was going with his wife to the church meeting. 
** I shaU vote for ," naming his men. 
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"Very well, Robat, they are very good men," said hift 
wife, evading his direct question. She said no more, and her 
husband concluded that she would vote for the same men as. 
himself, which indeed she intended to do — with one exception. 

The church meeting was an unusually full one, as it iJways. 
is yet on these occasions ; ecclesiastical as well as political 
elections being popular movements. The deputation from 
the Presbytery duly attended to prevent any local influence 
interfering with the election, the chapter in the Book of 
Acts on the election of deacons was read, and also a portion ot 
the Epistle to Timothy, and the qualifications required in a 
deacon and the responsibility of the church members in voting: 
were extensively dwelt upon. But I fear that, like the 
admonition to a couple about to be married, they were not- 
much heeded ; the after proceeding occupying the mind to< 
the exclusion of everything else. Ultimately the cards were 
duly given out, the voting proceeded, the cards were 
collected and taken by the Presbytery representatives to be 
counted in the vestry, and the church was kept solemnly and 
silently awaiting the result. The grocer and his wife were- 
very fidgetty, and tried to sit very demurely, and the 
doctrinal expectant was equally anxious, and turned up the 
white of his eyes and appeared to' be engaged in silent 
prayer, but his thoughts were not directed heavenward, I fear. 
The sudden turn of the head towards the door leading from 
the vestry wlien there was a rustle in that direction showed, 
they were bent towards that earthly sanctuary rather than the 
heavenly one. The Presbytery delegates at length came 
into the chapel from the vestry, a short address with which 
one of the deacons was endeavouring to beguile the time was. 
suddenly cut short, like the proceedings in a court of justice 
when the grand jury presents a bill, and the result of the^ 
election was solemnly announced. Only one had obtained the- 
required majority, viz. : — "Robert Rees, the builder." 

There was great consternation in the grocer's house that 
night. All the blandishments and hints to the customers, 
who were members and had votes seemed to have gone for 
nothing. And to think that Mr. Grocer, who was one of the 
most liberal contributors to the "Cause," should be passed 
over ! Indeed, the grocer's wife said she would leave that 
chapel and go to another ; but she afterwards thought the 
better of it for business reasons. 

As for the doctrinal expectant, he had nothing but pity for 
the want of appreciation of sound doctrine and teaching 
talent the members had that night shewn. Robert Rees, 
no doubt, was a sensible and intelligent man enough, yet he 
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niras strongly suspected to have leanings to the "new system," 
i.e., the doctrines of Andrew Fuller, Ralph Wardlaw and Co. 
Yes, the respect for pure doctrine was fast dying out in the 
" old body." What things were coming to, he did not know. 
These, of course, were his sentiments expressed in the hearing 
of his bosom friends, who told him on the way home that he 
ought to have been elected. 

Robert Rees went home in a very solemn mood. He was 
doubtful in his own mind whether he ought to accept the 
responsibility thus cast upon him by the vote of the church. 
Mrs. Rees, who had not said a word on the way home, when 
she got her husband alone, even went so far as to put her 
arms round his neck, and she told him she honestly thought 
the church had been under divine guidance, and that it had, 
certainly exercised sound discretion in its choice. 

We thus find in the course of one chapter, Robert Rees a 
successful builder and a deacon in the church. What effect 
these changes will have upon the future life of Owen Rees we 
shall see. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ExTBEME Sabbatarian Views — Expulsion of Jenkin 
Jones pbom Chubch Membership. 

A 6BEAT event in the early life of Owen Rees, and one 
that produced a profound impression on his mind, was the 
expulsion of his uncle from church membership for what 
was then deemed to be Sabbath-breaking. Many a warm 
conversation his friend Arthur Williams and he had on the 
subject, and it will be necessary, in order that the reader 
may understand more about the religious body in which our 
hero was trained, that I should say a few words on their 
Sabbatarian views. 

These views were Puritanical in the extreme. The book 
called **The Sabbath on the Rock," though it was not 
published at the time of which I am now speaking, contains 
an exact statement of the views of the connexion, of which 
Owen Rees had now become a full member. Arthur Wil* 
liams contended that they were erroneous, that is, that they 
were unscriptural. He held that the writer of the Epistle 
to the Gralatians (and even the broadest school of modern 
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critics have not doubted that the writer was St. Paul) would 
have condemned these Judaic notions of the Sabbath most 
strenuously. And Owen Rees had been convinced by hi^ 
friend's arguments, though he would not have liked to offend 
his parents by giving utterance to them. They, with the 
great body of the Calvinistic Methodists, held the fourth 
commandment to be as obligatory as the eighth, and that all 
the directions given in the Old Testament as to its keeping, 
were to be observed as fully as circumstances would permit, 
subject, of course, to the altered condition of things in the 
present day. No doubt, they felt great difficulty at times in 
putting their views into practice, but this only acted as an 
incentive to greater zeal. 

Dr. Hessey's views, in his excellent and exhaustive book 
on ** Sunday," would have been considered almost rank 
infidelity by them, and though they gloried in the name of 
Calvin, they were far from being followers of that great 
reformer in their views or practices on the Sabbath question. 

Owen Rees's mother was most strict in this Sabbath 
observance. She had a code of her own, and Owen might 
twit her as he liked — which he often did — but he could not 
cause her to swerve one hair's breadth from it. Her general 
principle was — no work that was not absolutely necessary. 
But the application of this principle when acted out in detail, 
sometimes assumed a very peculiar form. For example : 
when Owen first began to shave, he retired to his bedroom, 
and stealthily borrowed his father's razor, and was at it 
busily one Sunday morning, scraping the few stray hairs that 
darkened his upper lip. His sister ran down, and exclaimed 
in absolute terror — 

" Mother, mother, our Owen is shaving on a Sunday !" 

Poor Mrs. Rees was horrified. "Owen, Owen," she said 
solemnly, "I never thought that you, a church member, 
would be so lost in your regard for the sanctity of the Lord's 
Day as to do what might have been done the day before — (if 
indeed it was really necessary to do it at all)." This paren- 
thetical part of the sentence was uttered with a slight touch 
of sarcasm in order to add pungency to the reprimand. 

No shoes were ever cleaned on the Sabbath, though it was 
allowed to brush and remove dust off the coat or trousers 
whilst on the person, so as to appear in a becoming manner 
in the Lord's house. On one occasion, whilst brushing the 
bottom part of his trousers, which had got splashed with 
mud after the morning service, and had dried, Owen ventured 
also to brush his shoes, and give them a polish whilst they 
were on his feet ; but Mrs. Rees was so shocked that she 
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^dmost expected a divine visitation. Why the line of demai- 
•^cation should thus be drawn at the bottom of the trousers, 
Owen could never understand, nor could his mother explain. 
She said it was wrong, and he must not do it in her house, 
and she was astonished that he should presume to do it. In 
such cases her orders were peremptory. That was not the 
way she had taught him, and that was not the way she had 
been taught herself, and she was not going to allow him to 
begin. In matters of conscience she would allow no argu- 
ment. 

To give a further illustration. After dinner the dishes 
were put aside, and, of course, they were not washed. Her 
principle was brought into operation in the case, and she 
defended herself on the ground of non necessitas. They 
would not be wanted till Monday. The tea things were, 
however, invariably washed, but in a quiet, unobtrusive 
manner, and without removing them from the tea-table 
whilst undergoing the operation. The same principle applied 
here, though the practice was directly the reverse. The tea- 
things would be wanted again that evening, ergo, &c. You 
see how logical she was. Again, the hearth-stone would 
sometimes be quietly brushed, if the ashes ventured too far 
out, but if anyone presumed to lift the fender and brush a 
part of the floor that had gathered some litter, or had become 
soiled, there would be an outcry at once. How her principle 
applied in this case I have failed to discover. I leave the 
matter as an exercise for the reader's metaphysical ingenuity, 
merely remarking that he may safely conclude from the fact 
of Mrs. Rees's logical mental constitution, that her principle 
did in some mysterious way apply in this as well as in other 
instances. No Pharisee was ever so punctillious as Mrs. 
Bees was in these matters ; but in using the word Pharisee, 
let it not be thought that I am doing so by way of reproach. 
There was a deep religious loyalty to what she considered 
her duty to her Maker actuating Mrs, Rees in all her Sab- 
batarianism, and I would not, if I were under her roof, have 
run counter to it upon any consideration. 

I have spoken of Saul Hughes as a strict disciplinarian. 
I think I have mentioned already that "cases of discipline," 
at that time, always came up for consideration at a general 
meeting of all the churches in the town, and not, as at 
present, in the particular church of which the delinquent was 
a member. 

At one of these church meetings a case of discipline in con- 
nection with Sabbath breaking was brought forward, and it is 
the fact that the delinquent whose case was to be enquired 
H 
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into, was Owen's uncle, his mother's brother, that makes it 
important in the progress of our story. 

The meeting was held in the chapel in which old Saul was 
chief deacon, or pen blaenar. After certain preliminaries, the 
reverend gentleman who *4ed" the meeting, asked as usual if 
there was any achos (case) to come before the church. 

Almost every one knew that there was, and were on the 
tiptoe of expectation. Old Saul got up, and drew his hand 
over his forehead to draw the hair down, and after adjusting 
his spectacles, he said : — 

'* Well, dear brethren and sisters, I am sorry to say that 
we have a case, a very serious case. We have a brother 
amongst us who has taken the situation of dock gateman in 
this town ; and «is you are aware, he must attend to his work 
for several hours on Sunday to open and close the gates for 
vessels to come in and go out. We have admonished him 
and told him that he is acting in direct violation of the fourth 
commandment, and that it is his duty to seek some other 
employment where he will not be asked to break God's laws, 
but he is contumacious, and says it is a work of necessity, 
and refuses to obey, and we have no alternative, therefore, 
but to bring his case before the church. The brother's name 
is Jenkin Jones, Robert Rees's brother-in-law. I see he is 
here, and I should like him to come forward here (pointing 
to a seat next to the large pew), to be spoken to. Come 
forward, Jenkin Jones, please. " 

Now, Jenkin Jones was a very independent kind of man, 
had a very strong will of his own, and in one respect bore a 
great contrast to his sister, Mrs. Rees, inasmuch as 
most of the church members considered that he had never 
really been ** convicted of sin," in other words, that he had 
never really been converted ; and it was feared, therefore, 
that though in the fold, he was not one of the sheep. He 
was always too ready to justify himself. He never would 
acknowledge he was wrong, or as Mrs. Rees once put it in 
English when telling Mrs. Tomkinson about it, he would not 
'*fall on his fault '' (syrthio ar ei fai), thus translating a 
Welsh idiom literally. It was considered that his accepting 
the situation of dock gateman because of the little extra 
remuneration, and the certainty of employment, was an indi- 
cation that he had not taken up the Cross at first, and made 
up his mind to serve the Master at all cost. Very few of the 
best men and women — those who were considered most 
spiritually-minded amongst them — had much sympathy with 
Jenkin Jones. Even Mrs. Rees herself often remarked to 
her husband, that she feared that ** Jenkin had not had his 
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l)ack bone broken," in other words that the **old Adam" 
was still alive in him. All were sorry that one who "pro- 
fessed" should so stubbornly cling to his ** wordly interest" 
at the cost of his spiritual benefit. Some few of the young 
people — ^and Arthur Williams and Owen Rees were amongst 
them — could not see any harm in attending to the exit of 
ships from port on Sunday, but they were too young to have 
much attention paid to their views. 

Jenkin Jones, on being called, went forward, and the 
minister got up to ymddyddan, or have a talk with him. It 
went on somewhat in this fashion : — 

'* Well, Jenkin Jones, I am sorry to hear that you persist 
iu working on the Lord's Day. You know the moral law, 
and the fourth commandment especially, as well as any of us. 

**I do,^* said Jenkin Jones, "but this is a work of necessity." 

"A work of necessity! my dear Jenkin, the command- 
ment is very explicit. It says, *Thou shalt not do any work,* 
or as the Prayer Book version has it (and there are some good 
things in the Book of Common Prayer) 'Thou shalt not do 
<iny manner of work.* You are thus acting, you see, in 
direct contravention of the command of God." 

Jenkin was not so easily put down, however, notwith- 
standing the prophet-like tone of the venerable old minister, 
and the profound respect all present had for him, on account 
of his acknowledged ability and character. He answered 
rather- boldly and dryly — ^too boldly to suit the feelings of the 
best of those present, and much to the horror of old Saul 
Hughes : — 

"But, sir, I whilst do something for a living. I cannot see 
my little ones starving. I do not want to work on the 
Sabbath if I can avoid it, but as it miut be done by someone, 
I do not see why I should not do it." 

The minister warms up in holy indignation at this remark, 
and solemnly and in a raised tone of voice says : — 

" Jenkin Jones, Jenkin Jones, I fear you are not truly con- 
verted. You have not been to the foot of Sinai. You talk 
of doing something to live. You say you must live. Are 
you sure, Jenkin, that you do not put the must in the wrong 
place ? There is no reason why you m,ust live, but if you 
live, there is reason why you m,ust obey the commands of 
Grod. The three youths in Babylon did not argue that they 
must live, but they did say that they must obey God. At 
the same time, I have no doubt, Jenkin bach " — and here he 
softened somewhat in his tone — " that if you put your trust 
in Him, whilst on the strict line of duty, you will not be 
neglected by Him. He who feeds the ravens will feed you 
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aid the little ones, dear Jenkin. Listen to what He Himself 
says : these are not my words, but the words of Him who 
cannot lie," and then he turns with due solemnity to the 
words of the old Prophet Isaiah, and reads out slowly : ** ' If 
thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy 
■ pleasure on my holy day, ' — listen, Jenkin, * my holy day, * 
and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord 
honourable, and shalt honour Him, not doing thine own ways. * 
You see, Jenkin, you are wanting too much your ' own way, *" 
— * nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words ; then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord, and I 
will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth ;* 
hear what follows, Jenkin, *• and feed thee with the heritage 
of Jacob, thy father, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it.' What more do you want, Jenkin ? What more can you 
want ? Oh, fratcd anivyl (dear brother), I am afraid you have 
lost faith in God, and you have presumed to trample upon 
His commandments, and then hide yourself behind what you 
falsely assume to be your duty to your family." 

Jenkin Jones, though deeply affected, ventures to say,. 
** But if I don't open the gates on Sunday, someone else will 
and must," 

** Yes," was the stem ministerial reply — Calvinistic to the 
core — ** Yes, that may be so, but God does not put his saints, 
his own elect people, to do those things which, in the course 
of His providence, you think riiust be done. The farmer does 
not fill up gaps in his hedges with wheat ; no, he uses thorns 
and briars for that purpose. There is a meaning in those 
terrible words of the Psalmist, did you ever think of them, 
Jenkin hack? 1 shall read them to you." He then turned 
the leaves of the Bible over slowly, and read with great 
emphasis from Psalm cix., 6, ** ' Set thou a wicked man over 
him.' Yes, a wicked man, not one of his own people. So I 
say, Jenkin hack, even if this work mitst be done, as you say, 
let it be done by wicked men." 

However strange it may seem to us now, this was said with 
such earnestness and sincerity, and in such a tone of religious 
solemnity, that everyone felt that the words were of Divine 
authority, and no-one, therefore, questioned their applica- 
bility to the case in hand, and even poor Jenkin Jones had 
nothing to say in reply. He was silenced, but not convinced. 
He did not feel satisfied, and therefore contented himself 
with saying : — 

"I cannot answer your arguments, sir, but I know that 
God is a Father, and I know that Jesus has said that to see 
Him was to see the Father, and I know, too, what a tender 
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liearfc He had, and I know also that He said that our Father 
in heaven was far kinder than any earthly father is. I /ceZ, 
therefore, that it cannot be His will that I should throw up 
my situation and run the risk of leaving my family unprovided 
for. I think I should be acting wrongly in doing so, and you 
may, therefore, do what you like with me, and turn me out 
of the seiat if you like, but I cannot, and ivill not, give up 
my situation. No, I vnll not." 

It was evident that Jenkin was in a deplorable spiritual 
condition. He was cyndyn ac annfudd, in other words he 
was contumacious, he was not one of the true sheep, he 
refused to hear the Shepherd's voice, and to follow Him. 
He must, therefore, be expelled from the fold. The opinion 
of the brethren was asked and given, with much apparent 
sympathy it is true, but with a feeling that they must be 
faithful to the "cause ;" that they must keep the ** House 
of God clean," and as much like the perfected church in 
heaven, where no unclean thing could enter, as it was possible 
for the imperfect church on earth to be. Yes, Jenkin must 
be expelled. It is true that one or two younger brethren 
thought that much might be said in favour of the peculiar 
position that Jenkin Jones was placed in. One of that class, 
John Williams, a young man who held the same views on the 
Sabbath as Arthur Williams, got up and ventured to speak 
about what Paley had written on the Sabbath. He also said 
that if Jenkin ought to be expelled, they would, on the same 
principle, have to expel others, and, in fact, that the course 
they proposed to take would lead to disastrous results. 
"What," said he, "about the police, who foUow their daily 
avocation on the Sabbath ? And what about the coachman 

of Mr. ," well, he would not name him, for they all 

knew he alluded to a certain well-to-do gentleman, who 
occasionally drove to chapel on a rainy Sunday — "he, the 
coachman, works on the Sabbath. Why not take his case 
into consideration ?" 

Old Saul Hughes would have liked to order the young man 
peremptorily to sit down had not the minister got charge of 
the meeting. He, therefore, simply got up and said, with as 
much mildness as he could command, that there was a 
material difference between the two cases, that the coachman 
alluded to was not a member of the church. If he had been 
his case might, no doubt, be brought forward. 

John Wffliams, nothing abashed, replied that Saul Hughes 
—and he begged to say it with all due deference — did not 
reply to his argument. "My point," he said, "is this: — 
If Jenkin Jones was breaking the commandment by opening 
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the dock gates on the Sabbath, then surely his employers, 
who ordered him to do it, were equally guilty, yea, more 
ffuilty. Therefore "—and with this *' therefore" John Wil- 
&ams pointed very argumentatively with his right fore finger 
on the pahn of his left hand — '*and therefore," he said, 

Mr. is more guilty than his coachman ; and Mr. 

was a church member and amenable to discipline. 

Besides," he added with additional boldness, **do we not 
bum gas on the Sabbath evenings in winter in our chapels, 
and does not that render it necessary that persons should 
work on the Sabbath at the gas works ? Are not we who use 
the gas, therefore, as bad, aye worse, than those who make 
it for us ?" 

A slight murmur of approval arose from a knot of young 
people that were near each other at this home thrust at old 
Saul Hughes, but some of the older brethren felt they were 
becoming very worldly in their method of treating what was 
strictly a Scriptural question, and that young John Williams 
showed too much tendency to depend upon human reason, 
and not on the word of God, and, indeed, that he showed 
altogether too much boldness for one so young, and that it 
behoved him to plygn i jam (bend to the opinion) of the 
elder brethren. 

The aged minister, feeling it was time for him to interfere, 
now got up, and with great warmth, addressed the young 
man, John Williams. It should be understood that this 
minister was a most eloquent preacher, and was considered 
a special authority on the question of the Sabbiath, having 
written a Welsh pamphlet on the subject. The reference by 
John Williams to Paley's views with apparent approval, 
which views, it was thought, the minister had so masterly 
demolished in his book, naturally roused his ire, and he 
came down upon the young man with great force. He told 
him that he was too young to venture to argue against 
brethren who had studied these questions before he saw the 
light of day, that he had much to learn yet on this great ques- 
tion, advised him to read carefully the W^ord, and also some 
good orthodox books on the subject — there were some even 
in the old language of Wales he was happy to say, though it 
did not become him to allude to them — and then he poured 
out a flood of eloquence, delivered with such religious fervour 
that carried conviction to the mind of all, that he was earnest 
at all events, and to the mind of most, that he was the 
oracle of God on that occasion. He carried the great bulk 
of the brethren with him, and no-one ventured to add another 
word, and, ultimately, all present were asked to raise their 
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ands as a sign that Jenkin Jones was no longer considered 
B fit person to be a member of the church. This was done, 
mnd he was expelled, even John Williams not venturing to 
Taise his hand to the contrary. 

What became of poor Jenkin after this night, I do not 
know. If I remember rightly, he left and went to another 
chapel belonging to another body of Dissenters — in fact, 
called emphatically "the Dissenters" — and he was there 
afterwards received as a member though he retained his 
secular employment, whereat the stern old Calvinists who 
had rejected him were somewhat astonished, if not indignant. 

These *' Dissenters " were more broad in their views, there 
can be no doubt, politically as well as theologically, though the 
Hen Gorph now may vie with them in that respect. I do not 
think, for one moment, that the older ** brethren and sisters " 
have changed their views on what is the teaching of Scripture 
on the question of the Sabbath, or that there is now much 
difference of opinion — if any — between the various sections 
of Nonconformists on this particular subject, but in practice 
things have drifted into a much more broad and liberal 
channel. 

Mrs. Rees had not the slightest misgiving as to the just- 
ness of the sentence pronounced, or of the views held by 
the ** authorities " that night, and she, with an aching heart, 
in her loyalty to the Head of the Church, whose laws she 
thought she was carrjdng out, raised her hand timidly, but 
firmly, for her own brother's expulsion. She * * conferred not 
with flesh and blood," but obeyed what she considered to be 
the "heavenly calling." She went straight from chapel 
to her brother Jenkin's house, and wept, and pleaded hard 
with him, endeavouring to bring him to a proper frame of 
mind ; but she was unsuccessful. 

If any one feels disposed to cast ridicule upon the strict 
and strait views of these Calvinists, I have no sympathy 
with such an one. However erroneous and Judaic their 
views may have been, and however contrary they may be — 
or supposed to be — to the genius of Christianity, they led to 
such a spirit of self-sacrifice, they arose from such a high 
sense of duty, from such a reverence for Him who is 
supreme, and who must at all times be obeyed, that they 
command in the minds of all thoughtful persons the most 
profound respect. Loyalty to God seemed the first — yea, 
the only — consideration. The human side of the question 
did not deserve and, indeed, did not get a moment's thought. 
Mrs. Rees loved her brother so much that there was no 
sacrifice too great to make for him ; but when she believed 
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that he had broken one of God*s laws, her loyalty to Him 
compelled her at once to raise her hand for his expulsion. 
Yes, as Froude has clearly shewn in his famous Address to 
the Students of St. Andrews, Calvinism has produced some 
of the finest characters the world has ever seen. And Mrs. 
Rees, in her humble sphere, was one of them. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



John Richards's business principles — Owen leaves 

HIM — Dinah's sad end. 

The reader will remember that in one of the previous 
chapters I described how Owen was received at his new 
** place " at John Richards's office, when he went there from 
school, a boy of thirteen years of age. As that scene was 
not a pleasant one, I suddenly dropped the curtain upon it. 
I may state, however, that Owen played his part behind that 
curtain bravely, and on the whole he played it well, though 
there was no audience to applaud. He felt it was a kind of 
rehearsal preparatory to the more serious acting in time to 
come, and he exerted himself to the utmost to do the right 
thing, without any encouragement from anyone, and always 
subject to the adverse criticism of the stage manager, John 
Richards. 

Owen, however, had no love for his employment, and he 
was under the impression that he had taken a false step, or 
rather that his parents had for him, when he entered upon 
it ; and this, at times, caused him to feel desponding. But 
the youthful heart is not easily crushed. Owen had a com- 
fortable, though humble, home, and whenever he went there, 
after the monotonous and wearisome work of the day, he 
received a hearty welcome from his parents and his younger 
brother and two sisters, especially his sister Dinah, who was 
younger than himself. He was particularly fond of her. 
She sympathized with him in all his little troubles, and he 
told them all to her. Though he was often kept late in the 
office, he had what remained of his evenings to himself, and 
he always utilized them to the best of his ability. There 
were the Young Men's and other meetings, at the chapel, the 
discussions and long talks with his friend, Arthur Williams, 
sometimes at the comer of the streets and sometimes at his 
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^<r>iise, which he always looked forward to as oases in life's 
l.">reary desert. Arthur had a younger sister, about Owen's 
^^^e, and one who frequently took a lively interest in the 
^<iwiversation of the two young men, and Owen never objected 
bo her presence. On the contrary, he felt his intellect keener 
Bkxid clearer whenever Jemima Williams's bright blue eyes 
beamed upon him. If his sister, Dinah, happened to be 
^xesent also, and took a part in the conversation — for 
XDinah and Jemima were both intelligent girls — Arthur 
""^^illiams seemed as much, if not more, pleased than Owen 
Xtees did. There are some females who are always welcome 

well, to certain individuals and under certain circumstances. 

During the years that Owen Rees was in the service of 

-John Richards he attended the evening classes of the Liver- 

"pool Institute for two consecutive years, and studied Grammar, 

-Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, &c. He rose early, winter 

»nd summer, and went through a systematic course of study, 

in fact, he did all he could to repair the deficiences of his 

early education. . 

But, as I have already said, he was far from being contented 
in his situation with John Richards. He had to be there by 
nine in the morning, and he seldom got away before half-past 
seven or eight at night, and it was sometimes even later. 
Both Jemima and his sister Dinah agreed in saying that it 
was a crying shame that he should be kept so late ; especially 
if it happened to be a night on which it had been arranged 
to go with him and Arthur to a lecture or a meeting. 

Owen, however, rubbed on for the time agreed on between 
his father and Richards, which was till he was nearly twenty 
years of age ; but, one day, he said to his friend, Arthur 
Williams : — 

"I have quite made up my mind to leave John Richards's 
service, though he wants me to keep on. I am at liberty to 
leave now, and I shall certainly do so, as soon as I get another 
place. Do you think that Mr. Rice Davies, the chairman of 
our Young Men's Meeting, would assist me ?" 

I may say that Mr. Davies had taken a great interest in 
Owen's welfare, having observed his general intelligence and 
abUity in the meetings over which he presided, when Owen 
addressed them. Mr. Davies was a man holding a good 
position as chief manager of a large mercantile firm in the 
town, and was always ready to assist any promising young 
men that he came in contact with, especially if they were 
his countrymen. 

*'I have no doubt that our chairman will do all that he can 
for you, Owen, for I know you are a bit of a favourite of his. 
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I am not at all surprised at your wishing to leave John 
Eichards's service. Indeed, I have often wondered how you 
could put up so long with such a sanctimonious hypocrite, 
for he is that and noming else. I think I should have broken 
the agreement with him long ago." 

** Do you know, Arthur," said Owen, "when I hear John 
Richards, my *gaflfer,' taking part in the prayer meetings in 
chapel — for you know he is doniol (gifted) on his knees — 
would that he was as good on his feet, as one of our preachers, 
used to say — yes, when I hear him so fervent and eloquent 
on his knees, and know what a petty tyrant he is in hia 
office, how he screws us all down, how regardless he is of the 
comfort and convenience of anyone but himself, I am ready 
to say that religion is all a farce. So many make a profession 
of it and fail to practice it, that it causes one to doubt if there 
is any reality in it. The Apostle Paul, does he not, talks of 
' putting on ' the Lord Jesus Christ, something like putting 
on a garment, I suppose. Now mark, Arthur, I don't want, 
in using these Scriptural illustrations, to pretend to be 
more religious than I am, but the lessons I learnt at home 
in the Scriptures, and also in the chapel, cause these snatches 
of verses to rush into one's mind continually. Well, John 
Richards *puts on' the Master in so transparent a manner 
that I can see the real John Richards of the office through it 
all." 

"Now, just think of him," he continued, warming up. 
" He has got on in his business ; he employs his young 
clerks to collect rents ; some hundreds of pounds go through 
their hands in a week ; they keep his books, and are respon- 
sible for all the cash ; he is making a fine thing out of it, I 
can tell you ; but he pays his clerks not what they really 
deserve, and what his business could really justify him in 
paying, after allowing him a handsome profit, but he pays 
them, I say, just as little as he can screw them down to 
accept. Do you call that * putting on ' the Master in the 
Apostle's sense, that is, to be an absolute personification as 
it were of Him? It is all a *put on' in another sense 
entirely, and, certainly it is * putting on' the poor clerks, 
most unmercifully. If he professes to be a follower of Him, 
why does he not act a liUle according to his teaching and 
example ?" 

"Political economy! political economy! my dear fellow, 
that is the science that regulates all these relationships,*' said 
Arthur Williams, "religion has nothing at all to do with it. 
You see it amounts to this. There are too many clerks of 
your class in the market ; they compete with each other, and 
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course you will have to take as little wages as John 

^I^ichards can screw you down to accept, as you say. The 

'^liole thing is in a nutshell. It is true that it is not doing as 

Ixe -would be done by. It is not part of his business to 

<5CDnsider your convenience and comfort. Business is to be 

oonducted on business principles, and not on religious 

T>xinciples. . No-one professes to follow the Master in 

c>usiuess, you know; that is reserved for Sundays and when 

ixi chapel ; but on week-days, and in the office^ Sir Political 

^Economy rules — he is the lord and master. I say again, 

Owen, business is business, and must be conducted on 

lousiness principles. You would not have men degrade their 

xreligion by mixing it in their everyday affairs of life. It is 

«^ bad as introducing religion into politics, and nearly as bad 

£w holding a political meeting in chapel. No, I say again: 

Iceep religion for Sundays as you do your Sunday clothes. 

"Wear them only in chapel, at all events, hebdomadally or 

otherwise. I am afraid you don't understand business, my 

dear friend, and the principles on which it is to be, and in 

fact is, conducted." 

** Your sarcastic remarks, Arthur, are too true; but I am 
afraid, or perhaps I ought to say I am glad, that I do not 
understand business principles. I cannot for the life of me 
square them with what my mother has all along taught me. 
I know she does, and I trust that most of our people try to 
carry on what is fair and square between man and man 
according to the Master's teaching and example. I thought 
that the very essence of what John Richards, as well as we 
all profess, was contained in the precept, **Look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also on the things of 
others.*" 

"Wrong again, wrong again, Owen," said Arthur, *4f you 
mean to introduce such a thing into business. Business 
principles and that verse are thus (crossing his two fore- 
nngers). Take care of No. 1, let No. 2 and other numbers 
take care of themselves; these are business principles," said 
Arthur, tapping Owen significantly on the shoulder. 

"So it appeai-s," said Owen, "and John Richards has learnt 
them. He thinks of no-one but* No. 1; and what is worse, 
he acts and talks as if it never entered into his head that he 
ought to do otherwise. Do you know, Arthur, he will remain 
out all day, chatting and transacting his out-door business — 
loitering, as I call it, so long as he can get anybody to talk to 
him, and then he comes to the office and sets to writing his 
letters, sending ou£^ accounts, &c., and keeping these poor 
fellows waiting upon him till eight or nine o'clock, though. 
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by a little arrangement, the work he wants from them might 
easily have been done in the day-time when they were com- 
paratively idle. He took those young fellows from respectable 
parents in Wales, holding out inducements to those parents 
that he would put them in the way of getting on in the world. 
He undertook to look after their religious and moral welfare 
-also, and it was stipulated that they should go to the church 
meetings regularly; and you know, Arthur, how anxious 
Welsh parents are that their sons, when they come to Liver- 
pool, should not become indifferent to the * means of grace.' 
Does he let them ? Not he. He has learnt your maxim : — 
* Business must be attended to.* It is a pity these words 
were not in the Bible. John Richards wants to make the 
best of both worlds, to attend to both the profits and the 
rophets. He thinks if the Lord keeps one day to himself, 
e, John Richards, is entitled to the other six ; accepting the 
words of Fedr Fardd (Peter the Poet) literally : — 

Am un o saith mynais hwn, 
A chei dithau chwe' dwthwn. 



I 



Yes, and he does keep the six to himself, I can tell you. 
Look at that decent youth in his employ, Foulk Davies. He 
is, as you know, a member of our Young Men's Meeting. 
John Richards knows that he is anxious to cultivate his 
mind, and that he likes to attend those meetings as regularly 
as possible ; he knows the nights the meetings are held, and 
he even promised him, when he first engaged him, that he 
should get off earlier on those nights, in order that he might 
attend the meetings. Davies would willingly come an hour 
or two earlier next morning, so as to get off. But no, he 
never takes poor Davies into consideration at all, but keeps 
him later, if anything, on those very nights. Last meeting 
night, Davies was kept till nine o'clock, though he was to 
read a paper at the meeting, and yet when he made a mistake 
in an account, he lectured him on his carelessness, telling 
him he expected more diligence and faithfulness from him as 
he was a preacher's son, and was a professor of religion. 
Owen, I am sick of being in such a man's employ." 

Soon after this conversation, Owen went and saw his 
friend, Mr. Rice Davies, who interested himself on his 
behalf, and before long got him a place in his own 
oflice, a respectable firm of merchants. In fact, Owen was 
just the man that was wanted for a particular branch of 
business about to be established ; his knowledge of Welsh, 
and his ability to read and write it, becoming useful. 

Owen gave John Richards due notice, and at the expiration 
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it left his services without regret. He went into the 
6*ervice of a respectable firm who knew how to treat their 
cslerks as men, much better than the pseudo-** professor " 
^ohn Richards did ; and a firm that was under the manage- 
^cnent of a fellow-Welshman, who knew how to appreciate 
:€aithfulness and ability. His salary was considerably more 
'than the amount he had been receiving in his old place, and 
liis hours not so long, so that he was able to attend meetings. 
in the chapel, and lectures elsewhere, and, in fact, to devote 
his leisure time to that self -improvement which he felt such 
a craving for. Mr. Rice Davies not only watched his career 
in the office, and encouraged him in the discharge of his 
duties,, and advanced his interests so far as he could con- 
sistently do, but also advised him as to his studies. He 
frequently took him to his house after a meeting of the Young 
Men's Society, and lent him books, for which, I need not 
say, Owen was truly gi-ateful. Owen felt himself on the high 
road of prosperity. His days were bright and cloudless, and 
he was basking in the sunshine. 

But how often do we see the clouds suddenly forming on 
a bright summer's day, and collecting from unexpected 
quarters, and bursting with loud thunder claps over our 
head ? It happened so in this case, and I must conclude this 
chapter with giving an account of it. 

Owen, as I have said, was passionately fond of his sister 
Dinah. She was a handsome, intelligent girl, and he never was 
more pleased than when he could go and take a walk with her 
across the river in the company of his friend Arthur Williams, 
and his sister Jemima, though I must say that such was his 
unselfish character that he would resign even Dinah's com- 
pany in favour of his friend Williams, and take the charge of 
Jemima oflf his hands. Williams did not object to this arrange- 
ment, nor did Owen. The accommodation seemed to be 
mutual, and pleased both Williams and Owen ; and I have 
not heard that either Dinah or Jemima, notwithstanding 
their strong affection for their respective brothers, objected 
to make this sacrifice on such occasions, but rather enjoyed it. 
But then we know that women are proverbially unselfish. 

Though Owen did sometimes thus give up his sister to 
his friend Arthur, he was, nevertheless, really fond of her, 
passionately so, as I have said, and the reader will please 
take my word for it, that what 1 have stated is no proof ta 
the contrary. Dinah had been engaged as a nurse in a 
respectable family, and was highly thought of by her master 
and mistress. One day, she had asked, and obtained permis- 
sion, to meet her brother and her friend Arthur and his 
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sister, at a particular time and place in the evening. She 
had been sent out on an errand, and was hurrying home so 
as to be in time to fulfil her appointment. Passing along 
cme of the busy thoroughfares of the town, she saw a woman 
hurry out of a public-house, in a state of alarm, followed by 
a man with upraised arm. The woman rushed against Dinah, 
and then clung to her. The man aimed a blow at the woman 
with a knife he held in his hand, which, instead of reaching 
the woman as was intended, was plunged into the side of 
poor Dinah. She fell at once, bleeding, and insensible. A 
crowd collected, the police came up, and she was placed in a 
cab, and taken to the Northern Hospital, then at the bottom 
of Leeds Street, as she was not far from that institution when 
the terrible calamity happened. The resident doctor saw at 
once that the wound was a most dangerous one, and was 
likely to prove fatal. As soon as it was dressed, poor Dinah 
managed to say, with a long interval between each word : — 

* * Send — for — my — brother — Owen — Rees — you'll — find — 

him — at ," naming the place where she had arranged to 

meet him. 

A messenger- was despatched to the place, and he found 
Owen, and Arthur, and Jemima anxiously waiting for Dinah. 

"Is one of you gentlemen named Owen Rees ?" said the 
messenger, addressing the two males. 

** My name is Owen Rees," said Dinah's brother, in a state 
of great alarm, seeing at once that the messenger had some 
bad news to convey. 

**A young lady," said he abruptly, "has been stabbed, 
and has been conveyed to the hospital. She is very ill, and 
I have been sent here to tell her brother to come and see her 
at once. You had better take a cab, or you may be too late !" 

This was staggering news to the three, and it was difficult 
to tell which of them felt it the most. A cab was hailed, 
and fchey were driven at once to the hospital. On arriving 
there, Owen alone was admitted into the presence of Dinah, 
and he was only allowed to remain a few minutes. She was 
deadly pale, and there was another-worldly look about her 
eyes. She turned them upon Owen, who, with a desperate 
effort, controlled himself, and took hold of her hand. Dinah 
tried several times to speak, but seemed unable. He bent 
his head, and placed his ear close to her mouth to catch her 
words. She was gasping for breath, but mauaged to say : — 

"Break — the — news — gently — to — my — father — and — 
mother — O wen. — Tell — Arthur — I — hope — to — see — him — in 
heaven. — Kiss — me — Owen," and she lapsed into a state of 
unconsciousness. 
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Poor Owen stood like one stunned. He was unable to 
^:iciove or say a word. The cloud I have spoken of had sud- 
'O.enly formed black and thick, and had burst upon him. He 
"^vas overwhelmed. He could not realize the actual state of 
"fellings. One of the doctors of the institution gently touched 
^him on the shoulder, and said : — 

"My dear fellow, if the young woman has any friends or 

^relations, and if you know them, you had better communicate 

"^^th them at once: there is no time to be lost." And he 

. gently led him out of the room into the presence of Arthur 

mud Jemima, the latter weeping bitterly. 

This was a sad trial to poor Owen, and to Arthur and 
- JTemima. I shall not harrow the feelings of the reader by 
'describing the effect the sad news had upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Kees; and I am sorry to say that when they reached the 
hospital, poor Dinah had breathed her last. Nor shall I 
attempt to describe the distress this sad calamity brought 
into the family of Robert Rees. It was Owen's first great 
trouble. He was almost inconsolable, and the deep distress 
of Arthur Williams knitted the two friends closer together 
than ever. 

The latter from that day out vowed he would never taste a 
drop of intoxicating drink. He had withstood all the argu- 
ments of temperance advocates hitherto, but the death of 
Dinah, whom he loved so much, decided him. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
More trouble — "The clouds return after the rain." 

"I CANNOT imagine, Owen," said Mrs. Rees, "where your 
father can be. He said he would be home in time to go to 
the aeiat, and I was very anxious to go with him to-night, as 
it is the night before the Sacrament, and the preacher I am 
80 fond of hearing is to be there. I am beginning to get 
uneasy about him, and fear something must have happened, 
or he would have been here. His tea is now quite spoiled. 
Your sister Martha and I had made some crempogan (pan- 
cakes) for him with his tea, and now they are all crimped up." 
This was said by Mrs. Rees to Owen, one night when he 
went home, a little later than usual. It was not long after 
Dinah's melancholy death ; and poor Mrs. Rees was much 
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more nervous than she had previously been. Martha made 
signs to Owen behind her mother's back, which he quite 
understood, and acted upon by saying, — 

"Oh I it's all right, mother ; my father is sure to be here 
soon. Something has kept him that he was not aware of 
when he went out this morning ; make yourself easy." He 
went up to his mother, and put his hand, one on each cheek, 
as if he was about to kiss her, but she pushed him away with 
a " Faid a givinoni " (Don't be silly, Owen). 

He went on to say, ** Why, mother, you are getting quite 
nervous lately ; you are afraid of your own shadow. This is 
not the lirst time my father has been late. I am only sorry 
that you have lost the seiat, but you shall hear the Rev.. 
Owen Thomas preaching on Sunday you know, for he is to 
be in town for two Sundays, I believe." 

**Ye8, yes, I know, but I cannot help feeling uneasy, 
somehow. I felt when I got up this morning as if something 
unpleasant was going to happen to-day. I had a dream last 
night, and " 

'*Now, now, mother," said Owen, interrupting her, "I 
hope you are not going te persuade us that there is anything 
in dreams. I did not think you were so ofergoehcs (super- 
stitious) as that. " 

"You know, Owen, that I don't believe in all the nonsense 
that is spoken and written about dreams. At the same time, 
I have had dreams, and even wakeful previsions that have 
turned out actual forebodings of coming events, and I cannot 
refuse sometimes to pay some heed to them. You may say 
it is only chance or *considance,' as I heard Arthur Williams 
say." 

"Coincidence, you mean, mother," interrupted Martha. 

"CaU it what you like, but what I say is that I cannot help 
thinking that there is more in dreams sometimes than what 
you mean by that word. I don't say that we want any 
additional revelation from God. No, the Bible is complete, 
and yet I think that there is a closer connection between the 
spiritual world and this than we are some times disposed 
to believe.' 

"Really, mother," said Martha, "you are getting super- 
stitious," knowing her mother's lirm belief in the spiritual 
world, and anxious to get into an argument, that she might 
divert her thoughts from her father, about whom she was so 
'solicitous.'^' 

"No, I am not, Martha. I am only saying the thing is 
possible. There is a spiritual world, Martha, I tell you, the 
world of good and evil spirits. I am certain that these 
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Buperior intelligencies — (Mrs. Rees used the words ^creadur- 
iaid uwckraddol^^ for she could use fine Welsh words when 
she liked) — that these *" creaduHaid niochraddol,^ know more 
than we do, and that they communicate with each other. 
And how do you know, therefore, that they do not sometimes 
conununicate with us? By what means, I do not know, any 
more than I know how your mind and mine do dcd cymnndeb 
(hold converse) with each other at the present moment." 

"Upon my word, mother, I did not think that you were 
such a metaphysician. I wish you were a member of our 
Young Men's Meeting." 

*' Oh! I have no doubt, Owen, that you have plenty of old 
"women there, without my joining you. Besides, " 

Here Mrs. Rees suddenly stopped, as if listening to some- 
thing, and she then continued, — 

" It is of no use talking, Owen, I do feel uneasy about your 
father. Something — I was almost going to say someone — 
tells me some trouble has befallen him. Hush ! what is that 
noise ?" 

Just then a heavy knock was heard at the door. Mrs. Kees 
trembled from head to foot, and said, — 

**I told you so, Owen." 

Martha opened the door, and there entered a police officer, 
who said in a loud tone, — 

*' Is this Mr. Robert Rees's house ?" 

** It is," said Owen, ** pray what is it ?" 

'* I am an officer, and I am under the painful necessity of 
searching your house." 

** Where is my husban', Robat Rees ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Rees, addressing the officer in a very excited state. 

"Calm yourself, my good woman," he said, "you shall 
know all in good time. I must now search the house, as I 
have told you, and if you have anything in the house belong- 
ing to anybody else, you had better say so at once, and deliver 
it up. It will save further trouble." 

"You surely," said Owen, "are not going to presume to 
search a respectable person's house without a warrant. What 
is the meaning of all this ?" 

" You had better keep quiet, young man, and not interfere 
with me in the discharge of my duty, or you'll get yourself 
into trouble, I can tell you." 

Owen, in his innocence, was not aware to what extremes 
poUce constables will sometimes go when they have a "job 
on hand." 

Peoir Mrs. Rees was quite overcome. She did not under- 
■stand all that the officer had said, and whilst O^en and 
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Martha were explaining it to her in Welsh, and endeavouring 
to calm her, the officer made a hurried search of the house. 
He was soon satisfied that he was in a respectable person's 
house, and that he was not likely to find any stolen property 
in it, and, therefore, he assumed a more placid demeanour, 
and he said to the bewildered family : 

" I am sorry to tell you, young man — if you are Robert 
Rees's son — for I see the family likeness — that your father 
is in custody." 

" Dy dad yn mh'le, O'lven?" (your father where), asked Mrs. 
Rees, wringing her hands. 

Owen explained to his mother, and then elicited from the 
officer that his father had gone into a jeweller's shop to buy 
a lady's guard ring, and after he had bought one, and had gone 
out of the shop, that the jeweller had missed one of the rings 
he had been showing him, and had run out and followed 
Robert Rees, and taxed him with stealing it ; that Rees 
had protested, stating that he had in his possession only the 
ring which he had bought, that he was taken back to the 
shop, that he pulled out the ring he had bought and shewed 
it, and assured the shopman he had no other. 

A police officer was, however, sent for, and when he came, 
and searched him, hs found in one of Rees's pockets the 
very, ring he was charged with stealing ! He could not explain 
how it got there. All he could do was to protest that he had 
not intentionally stolen it, and he was therefore locked up on 
the charge. 

Such was the officer's story ! 

The distress of the family was so great on this recital, 
that it afiected even the constable, and he was anxious to 
advise them' what they had better do. 

*' My husban' stale a ring ! No, nevar, nevar, man. 
Robat a thief, no, no. Robat honas' man. Robat in jail ! 
Oh ! I must go to him at wans — this minit — Robat in jail ! 
In jail I" repeating the words several times, and wringing her 
hands in utter distress. 

**Now calm yourself, my good woman," said the officer. 
He then explained to Owen that the only thing he could do 
so as to see his father was to employ a solicitor, and get him 
to obtain an order of admission to the gaol for him and Owen, 
and if they wished, for Mrs. Rees also, though he did not see 
what good her going to see him would do, and thus they 
would be prepared with his defence in the morning ; if he 
had a defence, which he was sorry to say, he very micch 
doiihted. 

" My father never stole a ring," said Owen, indignantly. 
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^*No, never," said Martha, her bright eyes flashing fire 
^^J^to the face of the constable. 

'* I hope you are telling the truth, lass," said the officer, 
struck with the bold and honest expression on her face, '*but 
^ou see. Miss, the ring was found in his pocket." 

"I don't care where it was found," said the brave girl, 
* * my father never could and never would, steal a ring." 

^* I>ydi ddim iws siarad, Martha" (It is no use talking), 

•Bald Owen ; ** we must at once go and look for a solicitor, 

sbnd try to see my father, and get the thing explained. Oh, 

-dear, dear, this is an awful piece of business. I don't know 

liow it is, but when my mother has a presentiment, there is 

always something in it." 

The constable said he hoped the matter would be cleared 

\ip in the morning, and he even went so far as to take his hat 

off to Martha as he was leaving, muttering to himself, **I 

am sorry for these people, but Robert Kees is not the first 

man that gave way to temptation, and stole something. " 

After he went, Owen and Martha endeavoured to calm 
their mother, and tried to consider what steps to take at 
once. They fortunately thought of a lawyer's clerk, a Mr. 
Evans, who was a member of the ** capeL " they went to, and 
as he lived near by, they persuaded Mrs. Kees to remain in, 
whilst they went and consulted him. Poor Mrs. Rees, in 
her distress, obeyed, and was almost glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to be alone, that she might commune with Him who 
alone could comfort her in this, her hour of trial. 

The brother and sister found the lawyer's clerk, Mr. 
Evans, in. He entered sympathetically into the case, 
especially as he believed that Robert Rees, whom he con- 
sidered one of the best deacons in his church, could net 
possibly be guilty of theft, and more especially still as he 
had often admired the blooming girl, Martha, when he saw 
her in the pew in chapel, and was only too glad of the 
opportimity of speaking to her. He was delighted that he 
could be of some service to her, though he regretted the 
occasion was of such a melancholy character. He went and 
saw his employer, who was preparing to retire to rest. 
That gentlemen said he was very sorry, but he thought nothing 
could be done till morning. His clerk, however, undertook 
to try and get an order that night, so that he might go with 
Owen and see Robert Rees, and take instructions from him, 
and thus be better prepared for the morning. 

*' Very well," said the master, **if you like to take that 
trouble, it will facilitate things of course." 

"Oh ! yes, I'll do it with pleasure," said the clerk, looking 
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at Martha, and her ** Oh ! thank you, thank you, Mr. Evan's, 
whilst her tears were flowing fast down her cheeks, sent a 
thrill through his whole system, and stimulated him to make 
every exertion in the matter. 

The three hurried off in a cab, and obtained the requisite- 
order ; not only for Owen, but for his mother also, to go and 
see Mr. Rees. After hurrying home to report progress to- 
Mrs. Rees, they found her comparatively cahn and resigned. 

*'We have got an order to see father," said Owen, '*but 
really, mother, you had better not come. Mr. Evans, 
Martha, and I will go at once, and you may rely upon it, 
mother, that we'll do all that we can, and clear up this awful 
mystery." 

"Owen," said Mrs. Rees, with great emphasis, **I must 
see your father. You need not think that I shall not be able 
to control myself, God will give me strength. He has done 
so already. I must come, Owen, take me at once. It will 
comfort him to see me, and to tell me all. No, no, your 
father shall not find me deserting him in the hour of trial." 

** But father you know, mother, would never suppose that," 
said Martha, *'and " ; 

* ' Now I know what you are going to say, Martha, but 
don't think I shall not be able to take in all the facts of the 
case calmly, and perhaps I can be of some service ; let us be 
off at once." She put on her bonnet and shawl, and went 
with Mr. Evans and Owen, leaving Martha in charge of the 
house, an arrangement that Mr. Evans did not quite approve 

of. 

After much difficulty, Mr. Evans, knowing the gaol officials, 
succeeded in getting Mrs. Rees, and Owen, and himself, 
admitted into a cell, and into the presence of Mr. Rees. 
Owen struggled to be calm. Mrs. Rees threw herself into 
her husband's arms, and clasped him round the neck. The 
gaol official said : — 

** Now come, this won't do. I can only allow a short time 
for Mr. Evans to take his instructions from the prisoner." 

On finding, however, that she had swooned, he assisted her 
to a seat. She soon came to, and nerved herself, and apolo- 
gised to Mr. Evans for her weakness, who at once listened to 
Robert Rees's story, and took notes of the facts. 

His story was substantially what we have already related. 
He explained to his wife that he had found that day, on 
settling, that he had cleared a little money on the last lot of 
houses that he had built ; that he wanted to make his wife a 
little present on the occasion ; that seeing her one day 
admiring a keeper ring that was on Mrs. Toniinson's finger, 
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"the thought had entered his head to buy his wife one. It 
was a foolish idea, he admitted, and oiie that, perhaps, would 
not be believed by many, but it was the truth. How the 
other ring, however, got into his pocket, he could not tell. 

Mr. Evans looked thoughtful, and was mute for some time. 
When he spoke he was compelled to admit that the case looked 
very bad. All he could do was to lay the facts before his master, 
Mr. Kennedy, in the morning, who, no doubt, would do all 
he could for Mr. Rees. The gaol official hurried them out, 
.Mrs. Rees, at parting, embracing her husband, sa)dng : — 

** Remember the promise, Robat hack, — *When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee, and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee,* " saying the words 
in Welsh with intense fervour. 

**riltry, Betayhach." 

They hurried home, arranging to get witnesses as to character. 
Mr. Evans and Owen called upon two or three friends, the 
chief amongst them being the Rev. William Joseph, one of 
the ministers of the connexion, who, of course, knew Mr. 
Rees well, and Mr. Rice Davies, the president of the Young 
Men's Society, already referred to. 

There was no sleep for Owen and Martha that night. They 
succeeded in getting Mrs. Rees to retire to her room, it is 
true, but she spent it wrestling in prayer, and in bitter tears. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Owen's Father in the Police Court, and at the 

Sessions. 

At ten next morning, behold all the parties concerned, going 
to the magistrates' court. Fortunately Owen succeeded in 
inducing his mother and his sister to remain at home. Owen 
had an interview with Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Evans's master, 
who, after reading the instructions his clerk had taken down, 
and having a further interview with Robert Rees, was obliged 
to confess that the case looked very bad, and he could only 
trust to some favourable circumstance that might occur. He 
would, of course, do his best, and hoped things would turn 
out better than he feared. 

The lawyer's fee was paid, and Mr. Kennedy turned to 
talk to another of his clients ; Owen being told to go into 
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court, and wait till he came. He went and waited. It was 
a miserable two hours that he spent listening to the details 
of cases of drunk and disorderly, and assaults, and petty 
larcenies, and so forth. Mr. Kennedy was defending in some 
of the cases, his clients being fined or imprisoned in most 
instances, notwithstanding. 

^ After these two hours of weary waiting, Owen heard the 
words called out by a man in a box near the dock : — ** Put 
up Robert Rees," and immediately after, turning to the 
magistrates on the bench, he called out — 

*' Number 34 your worships." 

Now ** their worships" were two lay magistrates, as they 
are called, the then stipendiary being absent. Before one of 
them was a large book, and when '* Number 34" was called 
out, he looked for that number, and ran his eye along the 
line, and said " Robert Rees " in an enquiring tone. 

" Yes, your worship," answered the official. 

Mr. Kennedy slightly raised himself from his seat, and 
bowing to the bench, said — 

** I defend in this case, your worships." 

** The charge is stealing a ring, I see," said the presiding 
magistrate. "Will you state the case, Mr. Kavanagh ?" 

Mr. Kavanagh was a tall, stout, ordinary looking man, who 
had been prosecuting in other cases during the morning. He 
rose with great self-importance, and said, with somewhat of 
an Irish accent, that he had the honour of representing the 
police in the case. He began by saying that the case was u 
very plain one ; that if the facts were such as he was 
instructed they were, there could not be any doubt in the 
minds of their worships about the guilt of the prisoner. The 
accused denied his guilt, of course, as Welshmen always did, 
for he might tell them that the prisoner hailed from the 
Principality (slight laughter in court, whereat some official 
called ** Silence "). Well, as he said, the accused was a 
Welshman, yea more — he understood that he was a deacon 
in some kind of a Welsh chapel in the town, but he need not 
tell their worships that this was not the first time for a man 
making great professions of religion, to be found only making 
religion a cloak to cover their crimes. 

Here Mr. Kennedy jumped up, and said, — 

**I appeal to your worships; I think Mr. Kavanagh 
should not import any statement of this kind to prejudice 
my client." 

" Don't interrupt, if you please, Mr. Kennedy," said the 
presiding magistrate. His colleague, however, said : — 

** I think, Mr. Kavanagh, that you had better confine 
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S^ourself to stating the facts of the case, without making any 
Comments. We are here to pronounce judgment upon the 
Octets, irrespective of the nationality, religion, or antecedents 
o£ the prisoner.'* 

** Very well, your worships," said Mr. Kavanagh, and 
blien he proceeded to relate the facts, dwelling with gre^t 
xninuteness upon the finding of the ring in the pocket of the 
accused, and he concluded by saying that the case was eo 
clear that their worships would have no difficulty in coming 
"to the conclusion that the prisoner was guilty. 
Mr. Kavanagh then said : — 
" Call P.C. 138." 

P.O. 138 stepped into the box, and gave his account of the 

giving in charge by the jeweller, the finding of the ring m 

the prisoner's pocket, and his visit to the house of the 

prisoner. Then the examination went on in this fashion : — 

Mr. Kavanagh ; You say you visited the house of the 

prisoner ? 

P.C. : I did. 

Mr. Kavanagh : Did you find anything ? 
P.C. : I did not, but I did not search very carefully. 
Mr. Kennedy, interposing, said : — What do you mean, Mr. 
Constable, in giving your evidence in that way ? Do you 
mean to insinuate that had you searched you would have 
found something ? 

Mr. Kavanagh : These interruptions are very unfair, — you 
shall cross-examine when I am done. 

Mr. Kennedy : Yes, when too late to repair the mischief. 
I most strenuously object to the mode of answering by the 
constable. But it is so like the way the police give their 
evidence, — ^they always betray animus. 

' The Presiding Magistrate : Go on, go on, please ; don't let 
Us have these squabbles. 

Mr. Kavanagh : Was any opposition made to your search^ 
ing the house. 

P.C. : Well, no ; but the wife, bhe prisoner, and his son 
and daughter, began to jabber in Welsh (laughter — 
** Silence ") ; and of course what they said I cannot tell. 
Mr. Kavanagh then sat down. 

Mr. Kennedy : Do you mean to insinuate anything, con- 
stable, by saying they were ** jabbering," as you please to 
call it, in Welsh ? 

P.C. : I don't insinuate anything. I only say that the son 
and daughter can talk English as well as I can, and yet, as 
soon as I went in, they spoke in Welsh in a very excited 
manner to their mother. 
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Mr. Kennedy : Notwithstanding what you say, you don't 
insinuate anything ! Why, sir, don't you know that the 
prisoner's wife speaks EngUsh very imperfectly indeed ? 

P.O. : I am told she has been in Liverpool some eighteen 
or twenty years (laughter — *' Silence "). 

Mr. Kennedy : (3h I **you have been told." Don't you, 
an old police officer, know that what you have been told is 
not evidence. 

P.O. : But the prisoner told me so himself, and what he 
siys is evidence. 

Mr. Kennedy : Don't bandy words with me, sir. You can 
stand down. 

Mr. Kavanagh then got up to re-examine, and said : — 

The prisoner's wife has been in Liverpool the same length 
of time as her husband, has she not ? 

P.C. : She has. 

Mr. Kavanagh : And the husband can speak English quite 
well ? 

P.C. : Quite as good as myself. 

Mr. Kennedy : I hope he can, if that is a specimen of your 
English (loud laughter—*' Silence "!) 

The Presiding Magistrate : Have you done with this 
witness, Mr. Kavanagh? 

Mr. Kavanagh : I have, your worship. 

*'Have you any reason to suppose," asked the second 
magistrate, '*that they spoke in Welsh because they had 
anything to conceal ?" 

P.C. : Oh! no, your worship, I have not. 

Mr. Kennedy: I am very much obliged to your Worship 
for bringing that fact out. I did not press it because I knew 
that a conversation between the prisoner's wife, and his son, 
and daughter, was not evidence against my client, in whatever 
language it was carried on. It might have been in the 
language of Timbuctoo, for aught I care. It only shews the 
animiis with which these prosecutions are conducted by the 
police. 

Mr. Kavanagh: Here Mr. Kennedy is again flinging 
charges. I must protest. We have no animus. Call Mr. 
Johnson, the jeweller. 

This sparring between the two gentlemen who were in the 
case was very amusing to those in the court, but it was most 
miserable trifling to Owen when the liberty and character of 
his father were at stake. 

Mr. Johnson was duly called, and gave his version of the 
matter, such as we have already detailed, Mr. Kavanagh 
merely asking if the prisoner did not turn over a great many 
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^xxigs, and hesitate a long time before purchasing one, and 
^^^"liether his movements were not suspicious. This brought 
Vi J) Mr. Kennedy again, who said indignantly : — 

"Really, this is abominable," and turning to the witness, 
lx« asked: — 

*'Is there anything suspicious, Mr. Johnson, in a man 
"fctiming over a great number of rings before he makes a 
X>urchase?" 

Mr. Johnson : No, there is not. 

Mr. Kennedy: You swear to this ring being yours? 

Mr. Johnson : I do. 

Mr. Kennedy : In which pocket did the policeman find the 
xing? 

Mr. Johnson : In his two-foot rule pocket. 

Mr. Kennedy : Oh ! this is a new fact. Now, come, it was 
not in the trousers pocket, as the policeman told us? 

The police constable, interposing, said: The two-foot rule 
pocket is a trousers pocket. 

Mr. Kennedy : Will you please keep quiet, sir. That is a 
specimen of your method of giving evidence, is it? Now, 
come, Mr. Johnson, you say the ring was found in his two- 
foot rule pocket? 

Mr. Johnson: I do, and I may say that he took his two- 
foot rule out to measure the exact diameter of the ring, 
taking a small piece of brass out of it, as the divisions were 
smaller on that. 

Mr. Kennedy : Oh ! now, come, Mr. Johnson, this is very 
interesting. What more happened? We had none of this 
from the policeman, you know. 

Mr. Johnson : He knew nothing of it ; and I may tell you 
further, that I found, after the prisoner was taken away by 
the policeman, the very piece of brass belonging to the two- 
foot rule, on the counter. 

A sudden thought struck the astute Mr. Kennedy, that 
this fact might contain the explanation of the whole matter. 
So he followed it up sharply by saying : — 

"Now, come, Mr. Johnson, don't you think it possible 
that a man who is accustomed to pull out his two-foot rule 
mechanically many times a day, may instead of taking out 
his rule, and putting the piece of brass you speak of into it, 
have intended to push the piece of brass loosely into his 
pocket to save time, and instead of doing so, may have taken 
up a ring, and put it there in mistake, as if it was the piece of 
brass, in order to lay hold of the ring which he ultimately 
purchased?" 
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Mr. Johnson: That is a very ingenious suggestion of 
yours, Mr. Kennedy^ but I don't think it possible. 

Mr. Kennedy : Just take that ring, Mr. Johnson, into your 
hand, and show me exactly how he took the rule out, and 
how he took the piece of brass out of the rule to measure it, 
and how he returned the rule to his pocket. 

The witness proceeded to shew the whole manoeuvre very 
quickly, and Mr. Kennedy followed up with a great number 
of questions in quick succession. I should have said that the 
two rings were produced in court, the alleged stolen one, and 
the one that was paid for, and there was but little diflference 
between them, the witness alone being able to distinguish 
them. These two rings had been many times handed from 
the witness to the magistrates on the bench, and passed back 
through their clerk's hands, and the hands of Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Kavanagh. 

Mr. Kennedy proceeded: Now, come, Mr. Johnson, let 
me see that ring which you allege was stolen. 

Mr. Johnson : I have not got it. I handed it back to you, 

Mr. Kennedy : Why, you have one in your hand. 

Mr. Johnson : Yes, this is the one the prisoner paid for. 

Mr. Kennedy :. Well, let me see the other? 

Mr. Johnson : I tell you I handed it back to you. 

Enquiries were made for it. The bench said they had not 
got it, that they saw it handed to their clerk. That func- 
tionary protested that he had handed it to Mr. Kennedy, 
and Mr. Kennedy protested as strongly that he had handed 
it to the witness. 

Mr. Kennedy then said: Now come, Mr. Johnson, you 
must have the alleged stolen ring. Search your pockets. 

Mr. Johnson, searching his pockets, said : I really have not. 

Mr. Kennedy : Come, Mr. Johnson, search again. Search 
all your pockets. 

Mr. Johnson : It is of no use, for I know I have not got it, 
but I'll do so to please you. 

He then searched for a long time amidst the breathless 
silence of all in court; and, ijJtimately, feeling in a small 
watch pocket, in which he did not keep his watch, for he had 
two such pockets in his vest, he, blushing crimson, pulled 
out the alleged stolen ring, and held it up, saying : — 
**I beg pardon, it is here." 

At this the whole court roared with laughter, and when 
silence was obtamed, Mr. Johnson explained that he was 
very sorry, but the fact was that when he washed his 
hands, he usually put his ring, when he took it off, into this 
empty watch pocket, and that must account for his having 
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iciciechanically put this ring there in his confusion, whilst being 

severely cross-examined by Mr. Kennedy. 

"And you, Mr. Johnson," said Mr. Kennedy, with pointed 

jer and in withering accents, **are the man, that though 
^^ou did this in mistake, ventures to swear that my unfortu- 
'Kiate client could not make an exactly similar mistake. You 
<;an stand down, sir." 

"That is my case," said Mr. Kavanagh. 

"And a most trumpery case it is," exclaimed Mr. Kennedy. 
**Here is an honest man, a man whose character is irreproach- 
able, simply because, in a fit of absence, he put a ring in his 
pocket and walked out of the shop, is charged with stealing 
it, and locked up in a felon's dock. Who would be safe if we 
were subject to this treatment ? Why, Mr. Johnson himself 
would not be safe, it appears." Mr. Kennedy then dwelt at 
length on the improbability of a man in the position of 
Robert Rees being guilty of such a crime as was laid to his 
" charge, reviewing all the evidence, and dwelling most 
minutely upon the fact that the prosecutor himself made a 
mistake, which, in the case of his unfortunate client, was 
magnified into a crime. 

The two magistrates put their heads together, and had a 
long and animated conversation, and ultimately the presiding 
magistrate said: — *'We have given great attention to this 
case, because we know how important it is to a man in the 
position of the prisoner. But then, it is also important that 
property should be protected. We have come to the conclu- 
sion on the whole, notwithstanding the unfortunate mistake 
made by the prosecutor in the case, and which gave such 
strength to the ingenious defence set up, that it is our duty 
to send the prisoner for trial to the sessions. He is entitled 
to be tried by a jury of his countrymen. Of course, we will 
take moderate bail for his appearance, so that he need not be 
kept in custody." 

Two gentlemen at once tendered themselves as bail, and 
after a few formalities, Robert Rees was liberated, but bound 
over in sureties to take his trial on a charge of theft at the 
ensuing sessions. 

It was a sad calamity for the Rees family that Robert Rees 
was to be tried at the " Sesiwn " as Mrs. Rees termed it — 
yes, tried as a thief. Seeing, however, that her husband was 
quite overwhelmed with grief, she endeavoured to console 
him in her own way by directing his mind to the source 
whence she derived her own strength. 

"God has been good to us, Robat, all these years," she 
said, * * and He is now trying us as he tried Job. Let us say with 
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him, * Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil V No, Robat, let us cast ourselves into 
His hands. You know the Psalmist says : — * Many are the 
afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth them out 
of them all.'" 

"This is a sore trial, Betsy, a very sore trial," said Robert 
Rees, as if he had not been paying any attention to what his 
wife had been saying ; **yes, this is a very sore trial, and I 
wish I could be as hopeful as you ; but you see, the most I 
«an hope for is that I shall receive what they call the * benefit 
of the doubt.' There will always be a cloud hanging over 
my character, I am afraid, and the Great Name I profess. 
Oh ! I wish I had never been elected a blaenor.'' 

** Don't be drawing trouble from afar, Robat, let us first 
of all work to get you free at the *Sesiwn,' and we shall talk of 
your character afterwards. A good character is like true gold, 
Jy machgen anmyl i (my dear boy), the more it is rubbed the 
brighter it becomes. Now, come, let us have a talk with 
Mr. Evans, and see how the matter stands." 

Mr. Evans had come home with the family, and was in 
deep conversation with Owen and Martha, and endeavouring 
to put the best colour he could on the matter, though he had 
very serious misgivings as to the final result. It was arranged 
that his master should employ counsel at once, and that no 
means should be neglected to secure a successful issue. 

In a few days the trial came on before the then recorder. 
The case was opened, as it had been before the magistrates, 
by the prosecuting barrister remarking that he thought, after 
he had stated the facts, that there could be no doubt on the 
mind of any of the jury of the guilt of the prisoner. He 
then went over the various incidents of the case, and 
proceeded to call his witnesses. 

Mr. Johnson, the jeweller, gave his evidence, which was 
substantially the same as he gave before the magistrates. 
When cross-examined as to whether he sa v the ring found 
by the policeman, he got somewhat confused, and said he 
was not quite sure whether it was found in the small trousers 
pocket of the prisoner, or in his side coat pocket, which was 
** gaping" as he called it. Of course, the counsel for the 
defence made much of this difference in his evidence 
between what he now said and what he had stated before the 
magistrates, and begged the recorder to refer to the deposi- 
tions, and that functionary read out all the cross-examination. 

** Now, sir," said the counsel for the defence to the witness, 
** how could you have any doubt about what pocket the ring 
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found in after all that particular cross-examination before 
"^he magistrates ?" 

All Mr. Johnson could say in reply was that he was very 
ixiueh confused, and he was puzzled by the severe cross- 
examination he had undergone by Mr. Kennedy, who then 
defended the prisoner. 

**Yes," said the counsel for the prisoner, **you were so 
confused that you put the ring in your pocket, and swore you 
had not done so, and yet had the audacity to swear also that 
it was quite impossible for the prisoner to have put the ring 
in his pocket in mistake. And now you come and endeavour 
to neutralize the force of Mr. Kennedy's cross-examination 
on that point by saying that you are not sure in which pocket 
of the prisoner, whether one of his trousers pockets or his 
outside coat pocket, the ring was found ! You can stand 
down, sir." 

When the policeman was called, and was asked in which of 
the prisoner's pockets the ring was found, he wavered con- 
siderably, and expressed some doubt whether it was not 
found in his outside coat pocket, but of one thing he was 
certain, the ring was found on the person of the prisoner. Of 
that he had not a particle of doubt. 

The prisoner's counsel made a very able speech for the 
defence, dwelling chiefly upon three points — firstly, the 
variance in the evidence, as given before the magistrates, 
'with the evidence as given that day, as if framed for the very 
purpose of meeting the defence set up on behalf of the 
prisoner ; secondly, the probability of the ring being put by 
the prisoner in one of his pockets in mistake, making much 
of the prosecutor having done the same thing in coui-t ; and 
lastly, the excellent character of the prisoner, and the impro- 
bability, therefore, that he would be guilty of such an offence. 
The recorder summed up very carefully, but evidently 
against the prisoner. He reviewed the three points set up in 
his defence. As to the variance in the evidence between 
what was said before the magistrates and what was said there 
that day, it was certainly very remarkable, and cast great 
doubt upon the reliability of the testimony of both Mr. 
Johnson and the constable as to the details of their evidence, 
but it should be remembered that they had never been shaken 
in the slightest degree as to the main fact that the ring was 
found upon the person of the prisoner. That was the 
damning piece of evidence in the case ; and the counsel for 
the prisoner, in his most able defence, could only say, in 
order to meet that part of the case, that the ring was put in 
one of the pockets of the prisoner in mistake ! He was sorry 
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to say that mistakes of this kind were too often made by 
prisoners. Stolen property, in some mysterious way, got 
into their possession by mistake (laughter). They must be 
very careful against admitting such acts as the one committed 
by the prisoner to be looked upon as mistakes. If they did, 
they themselves would be making a very great mistake 
indeed. He placed very little reliance upon the fact that the 
prosecutor, when giving his evidence before the magistrates, 
in some most unaccountable manner, put the ring into his 
own pocket in the way it was attempted to be shewn the 
prisoner had done. It was very easy for an astute advocate 
to confuse a witness and get him to do a thing which served 
the purpose of the defence, and then make the most of it. 
As to the character of the prisoner, all he could say was that 
men do steal for the first time. ** We often find," he said, 
**men of professedly good characters, men — yea, deacons of 
chapels, forsooth ! — sometimes giving way to temptation, and 
I am not aware that even a Welsh Methodist is necessarily an 
exception" (laughter). Let them then, as men of the world, 
consider all the facts of the case, and give an honest verdict 
■as Englishmen ought to do. He might say at the same time, 
•as it was his duty to do, that if they had any doubt about the 
case, they must give the prisoner the benefit of it, but he 
must also tell them that that doubt must be a reasonable 
doubt and not a mere fanciful one. 

The jury put their heads together, and the general impres- 
ion in court was that Robert Rees would be found guilty. 
Poor Owen had given up all hopes, and he was busily 
considering how he could best break the news to his mother 
and the other members of the family. Mr. Evans's thoughts 
ran to Martha, and wondered how she would bear the sad 
news. As for Robert Rees himself, he appeared like one in 
•a state of utter unconsciousness. 

The jury were very long considering their verdict, and 
^ultimately expressed a desire to retire. The recorder went 
into his room, the prisoner was allowed to sit down, and there 
was a general buzz all through the court, many jokes were 
cracked at the expense of the poor prisoner ; one barrister 
tried to be funny by remarking that Taffy had given up 
stealing beef, and had taken to stealing rings. In about an 
hour, the jury returned to the court, and said that there was 
not the slightest chance of their agreeing upon their verdict. 
The recorder, however, asked them to return, and re-consider 
the matter, and reminded them again that if they had any 
doubt (though how they could have any reasonable doubt in 
the matter, he was at a loss to see), still if they had any 
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c^oubt they must give the prisoner the benefit of it. The 
3 ^uy again retired, and after some time returned, and said 
"^hey had agreed. They found the prisoner not guilty. 

The recorder looked astonished, and the prisoner was dis- 

" ''-sharged. He was hurried home by Owen and Mr. Evans and 
friends, who, of course, were del^hted at the result. But 
-^^bert Rees was serious and thoughful. He foresaw what 
*^e effect would be in the religious circles in which he turned, 

•^^nd on his character generally. 



CHAPTER XX, 
An Ecclesiastical Trial— Calvin Roberts. 

*■ Well, Betsy bach" said Mr. Rees to his wife, who was 

^'^^linging to him in her joy at his liberation, '*! am out of- 

^aol, it is true, and I thank God for it, but my character is 

^^^ot cleared. No, Betsy, my character is not cleared." He 

Tattered these words many times over, showing that their 

Import pressed heavily ypon his mind. 

"Not cleared, Robat?" said his wife, **what do you 
Xnean ? Surely it was proved that you did not steal the ring, 
^r how could you be let out ?" 

** Aye, there it is, fy ngeneth anwyl i, it was not proved 

that I stole the ring, *tis true, but then neither was it proved 

that I had not stolen it, and it is that that troubles me, 

Betsy. I am thinking what effect it will have on the * cause.' 

I am an officer of the church, you see, and it was only at the 

last Monthly Meeting that I was elected with Evan Thomas 

to go to the Sasiwn (Association) in Llanfaircaereinion, as a 

representative from Liverpool. " He paused, and then added, 

" No, I cannot go now, I must send to tell Mr. Thomas so." 

** But surely, Kobat," said his wife, ** no one in our church, 

or any of the churches in the town, will, for one moment, 

think the less of you for what has happened, or will harbour 

the thought that you stole the ring." 

*' I hope not, Betsy, I hope not ; but then we must not 
give anyone an opportunity to point a finger at a church 
officer, and say, * There's a man that has been in gaol !' I 
must no longer be a blaenor. If I hold the office I shall feel 
powerless to do my duty, thinking continually that some one 
may half suspect that I am guilty, and only got off by the 
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cleverness of my counsel. No, Betsy, I must give up my 
office in the church. The Master's name must not suffer 
whatever may happen to me." 

When Robert fi^es made up his mind, no one in the house 
thought of contradicting him. Being generally guided by 
cool reason, he was always firm. 

After more conversation that night, Mr. E>ees determined 
to act without delay. There was a Monthly Meeting the 
following Wednesday night, and it had oozed out that Robert 
Rees's case would then come on. There was a full attendance 
of elders from all the churches in the town, and of all the 
resident ministers, ordained and unordained, inasmuch as 
Robert Rees was highly respected by all as a consistent, up- 
right man. The Rev. — occupied the chair — one of the 

most venerable men* belonging to the body. When there 
came a favourable opportunity, Robert Rees got up, amidst 
profound silence, and briefly alluded to what had occurred, 
and contented himself with simply asserting his innocence, 
and then he expressed his determination to resign his office. 

A discussion followed, some of the friends stating that if he 
was innocent, there was no reason why he should resign, but, 
on the other hand, if he was guilty — and Robert Rees him- 
self knew best whether he was or not — then he was not only 
not fit to be a hlaenor, but not fit, either, to be a member of 
the church. 

Though the majority expressed not the slightest doubt of 
the innocence of Mr. Robert Rees, and manifested much 
sympathy with him in his trouble, the tone and manner of 
some others when emphasizing the words **he knows best" 
contained such a sting, that he felt not the slightest misgiving 
as to its being his duty to resign his office. And, indeed, no- 
one really pressed him to retain it. He left the Monthly 
Meeting that night conscious of innocence, but feeling a 
heavy cloud hanging over him. He felt that all chance of 
being useful as a deacon had gone, even if he had not resigned. 

The following night was noson y seiaty or church meeting 
night; and Riobert Rees was determined to make the 
announcement without delay to the church. Though strangers 
are not permitted to be present, we shall venture to introduce 
the reader to the seiat on this special occasion. 

There was a full church meeting, as there always was when 
a sensational case came on. There are some members like 
the eagle — they smell carrion. 

The pen blaenor, as the chief deacon is called, beckoned to 
one of the members to open the meeting in the usual way 
by reading and prayer, and it happened — if happened it was 
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that night to be Calvin Roberts, whom we before called 

le doctmial expectant for the office of deacon, when Robert 

>es was elected. He stepped forward, drew his hand very 

Solemnly over his forehead, adjusted his spectacles, and 

fa^eaved a sigh, and then slowly and deliberately read the fourth 

ciliapter in the Epistle to the Ephesians. When he came to 

"fclie verse which reads, "Let him that stole, steal no more, but 

xrather let him labour, working with his hands," &c., it seemed 

tx> b e a special bolt from the blue at our friend Robert Rees. 

'Whether Calvin Roberts had a purpose in reading this 

chapter, I shall n,ot take upon myself to say, but of two 

'things I am certain : one is, that no-one was more conversant 

-with the Scriptures than Calvin Roberts, and the other thing 

1 know is, that the said Calvin, when he came to the above 

quoted words, read them with more than ordinary care and 

deliberation. 

After the usual preliminaries, Robert Rees, without loss of 
time, rose, and very briefly alluded to what was only too well 
known, and expressed his determination to resign his post. 
"I am perfectly innocent," he said, "of committing any 
theft, and I trust that all you that know me will accept my 
assurance to that effect ; and if not, I have no absolute proof 
to offer in vindication of my character. If anyone enter- 
tains any doubt on the subject, I can only trust that God in 
his kind providence will, in due time, remove such doubts. 
I need not tell you that I have suffered indescribable mental 
agony during the last few days, chiefly because I know that 
the act I committed was suspicious on the face of it, and I 
cannot see any hope of anything taking place in the future 
that will entirely remove that suspicion, if anyone feels dis- 
posed to entertain it. It is a stigma that may attach to my 
character as long as I live. I am helpless in the matter. 
I have only to fall back on my previous good character. 
May God help me to bear this burden. I have, in conse- 
quence of what has happened, felt it my duty to resign the 
office of hlaenor into your hands, for I feel that while there 
may be ground for some minds still to suspect my guilt, that 
alone destroys all hopes of my being useful as a deacon. 
1 must ask you, therefore, to accept my resignation." 

The chief deacon, after a few remarks, put it to the church, 
as to whether Robert Rees's resignation should be accepted. 
He was not going to pronounce an opinion on his guilt or 
innocence ; the jury, it appears, had much difficulty in doing 
80. It was a matter between Robert Rees himself and his 
Maker. For his part, he thought, they could only accept 
Robert Rees's explanation, and leave the matter where it 
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was. God generally brought these matters to light sooner 
or later. 

Arthur Williams was sitting next to his friend Owen Kees, 
and the latter had got him to promise not to say a word in 
the seiat that night, as any remark from so young a member, 
and one who was a particular friend of Owen, could not 
possibly do any good. He kept his promise, but was 
extremely fidgetty. He knew that the chief deacon had 
always been somewhat jealous of Robert Rees's rising 
popularity, and that he was not sorry that something had 
happened to check it. 

** Just look," he whispered to Owen, **at that thirteenth 
chapter of Corinthians personified ; hear old Morris Evans — 

for that was his name — talking, the old ." Well, I am 

not sure of the word he used, but it sounded very like the 
Welsh word for hypocrite. "Hel knows in his innermost 
soul," he continued, ** that your father was quite incapable of 
doing what he was charged with, but because it cannot be 
positively proved he was innocent, he likes to throw an air of 
doubt over the whole thing. He has not the manliness to 
say what he really thinks, but rather what he wishes the 
people to suspect." 

John Evans was sitting right in front of Arthur Williams. 
Whether he overheard the remarks of the latter or not, I 
cannot say, but he got up and said : — 

** I had, my brethren, to do with the investigation of the 
whole of this case, and heard all the evidence, and I was 
never more convinced of the innocence of any man than I 
was of that of Robert Rees. You all profess to be actuated 
by the love that is so beautifully described in the thirteenth 
chapter of Corinthians, and the Apostle Paul in that chapter 
says that *love belie veth all things,' and surely, therefore, you 
will only be too glad to believe Robert Rees when he assures 
us of his innocence, especially as there is no proof to the 
contrary. " 

* ' That's right, " whispered Arthur Williams to him, as he sat 
down, ** you have just said what I was going to say myself, 
only Owen here would not let me. " 

Mr. Calvin Roberts, who had read the chapter at the 
beginning with such unction, now got up and said there 
could be no doubt the matter was a very serious one. He 
pi iced very little reliance upon the remarks of Mr. Evans, 
who naturally looked at things from a lawyer s point of view, 
and they all knew that lawyers could argue on any side. It 
was true that charity was ready to believe all things, but 
they oufifht to be just and honest as well as charitable ; the 
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truth ought to be upheld, and they must not be respecters, of 
persons. If Robert Rees was guilty, then he ought to be 
dealt with like the humblest member, and be expelled from 
the church. He felt a considerable difficulty in coming to a 
decision. He placed very little dependence upon the finding 
of the jury. We were a Christian church, and ought to 
decide questions not on petty rules of evidence, but on great 
moral principles. On the whole, therefore, he thought that 
a committee should be appointed to investigate the whole 
matter of the guilt of Robert Rees, for if he was guilty he 
should not be allowed simply to resign his office, but, as he 
said before, he should be expelled from the church. He said 
again, let them do their duty without respect of persons. 
They all knew what the Apostle James said about the 
• tendency there was to respect the man with the gold ring (a 
slight titter). He did not mean to insinuate anything in 
quoting the verse, as the brethren seemed to think by that 
laugh — and he might in passing say that he thought too much 
levity was shown, levity unbecoming a Christian church — 
well, as he was alluding to what the Apostle James said 
about the over-respect paid to the man with the **gold 
ring and goodly apparel, " ** perhaps," he continued, *'I had 
better read the verse." He then proceeded to take out his 
spectacle case, and deliberately opened it, but to his astonish- 
ment his spectacles were not in it. He had left them on the 
form near the reading desk, when he had taken them off to 
pray at the commencement. He felt on his eyes and on his 
head, amidst a slight titter again. 

**I am sorry to see this levity" he said again, and 
observing a pair of spectacles — a gold pair — worn by an old 
brother near him, he said: — ** Perhaps you will lend me your 
spectacles, for a moment," and they were handed to him. He 
then slowly read the verses in the Epistle of James, the 
second, third, and fourth verses in the second chapter, and 
proceeded to comment upon them. Whilst doing so he took 
off the spectacles he had borrowed, and deliberately put them 
in his own case, and flourished the case in his hand, whilst 
waxing eloquent in the elucidation of his argument, and then 
sat down. 

John Evans^ observing his movements, jumped up 
and said he should like to say one word in reply to whau 
Calvin Roberts had said and done. "It appears," he said, 
** that Calvin Roberts doubts Robert Rees's repeated state- 
ment that he must have put the ring in his pocket in mistake, 
if he put it there at all, and yet be it known to all the brethren, 
that Calvin Roberts has himself just this minute put u, 
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brother's gold spectacles which he borrowed, into his owix 
pocket, and the spectacles are in his pocket now," and he 
put his hand into Calvin Roberts's coat pocket, and pulled out 
the spectacle case, and deliberately opened it and exhibited 
the gold spectacles to the whole church, amidst a kind of 
smothered general laughter. 

Notwithstanding this little amusing episode, one or two 
others spoke in the same strain as Calvin Roberts had done, 
the chief being the grocer I have already alluded to, 
Enoch Thomas. He added that he always thought the 
church had been too precipitate in electing Robert Kees to 
the diaconate, in so short a time after he had come to them 
^as a stranger from another chapel. It would be a lesson to 
them in future not to pass by old and well-tried members on 
such occasions. 

There were great murmurs of dissent while Enoch Thomas 
spoke. Owen had great difficulty in preventing Arthur 
Williams from jumping up and making a slashii^ reply to 
his remarks. ** Leave him alone," whispered Owen, "I 
know my father could very easily silence him if he wished, 
but he is very averse to disturbing the peace of the church. 
What Enoch Thomas says has no weight with the brethren, 
and I know my mother, and especially Martha, would rather 
you would not say anything." Arthur then held his peace, 
merely nmttering something that was audible only to those 
around him. 

One of the deacons — Lewis Davies — a most gentlemanly, 
straightforward man, and an excellent Christian in the 
undoubted opinion of all present, administered a severe 
rebuke to Enoch Thomas, and made some remarks that were 
acceptable to the brethren generally. He felt confident that 
Robert Rees was incapable of an act of theft, and believed 
that Providence would in the course of time justify him, and 
he for one would be very glad if he could be induced 
to retain his office. At the same time, if he felt he could not 
conscientiously do so, he thought they had no alternative 
but to accept his resignation, though he personally should do so 
most reluctantly. He respected Mr. Rees — yes, he called 
him Mr. Rees, did Mr. Davies, though that was not then 
customary — yes, he respected Mr. Rees for his determination. 

This view of the case seemed to meet with general accept- 
ance, and as Robert Rees was decided, his resignation waa 
accepted with general regret. From that night out he ceased 
to be a deacon of the church. 

"Well, well, Robat amoyl (dear Robert)," said his wife 
"vvhen they got home, **I little thought that you would, iu 
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t^^ ^lian twelve months after your election to the important 
. ^^ of hlaenoVy think it your duty to resign it. It was a proud 
y^^fi for me when you were elected, and I may as well now 
J ^^^88 to you that I voted for you, though I know that had 
^ ^;Slced your advice you would have strongly objected to my 
J ^^^g so. If I had power to prevent your resigning to-night, 
V. ^Hould have interfered — I should indeed, Robat hack. I 
^l^ow^ it was anrhydedd y Meistr mawr (the Master's honour) 
-»S^t you had at heart and not any personal feeling. I know 
^^^J-^ will vindicate your character in his own good time, 
*^^^oV)at ; indeed, I am sure of it." 

Hobert Rees looked utterly dejected, and his wife drew her 
''^'^air close beside him, and threw one arm round his neck, 
'^"Hd then rested her head on his breast, and sobbed. He 
'''Srew her close to him, and after a long silence said : — 

** I never thought, Betsy, it was so hard a thing to suffer 
"Wrongfully, as I have felt it to be to-night. To feel conscious 
ai perfect innocence, and yet to hear some of the brethren 
expressing doubts as to whether I was a thief or not, oh ! it 
was hard to bear, very hard to bear. I think I could bear 
poverty and hunger much easier. Calvin Roberts and the 
grocer clearly thought I was guilty." 

'* Never mind, Robat," said his wife, ** what people think 
or say. You have a * good conscience ' as the Apostle Peter 
says, and you know he says also that * it is better if the will 
of Gk)d be so, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing. 
Yes, yes, Robat anwyl, He suffered innocently, and He left 
us an example that we should follow His steps. As for poor 
Calvin Roberts, you know when the church elected you and 
not him as hlaenory he was much hurt, and ever since he has 
been looking at you through coloured glasses, and what you 
do is not seen in its true colour. I say, never mind Calvin 
Roberts. Cheer up, fy machgen i (my boy), this is only a 
cloud that our heavenly Father has cast over us. It will pass 
away, and your character will shine out as bright as ever. 
The best members of the church were with you to-night, and 
your Master is with you, and if He is for you, who can be 
against you ?" 

Whilst all this earnest conversation was going on between 
Robert Rees and his wife, Owen and Martha were in another 
part of the house discussing matters. Arthur Williams came 
in later on, and joined in the conversation with them. He 
waxed warm in the defence of Robert Rees when reviewing 
the proceedings of the seiat, and Martha could not help, as 
he was leaving, from going to the door, and pressing his hand 
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warmly, ** Thank you, Arthur, very much for your good 
opinion of my father, I shall never forget it.'* 

Several other friends called to express their 'sympathy. 
Amongst them was Mr. Evans ; and the family (Martha 
especially) were most enthusiastic in their expression of their 
deep obligation to him for all that he done on their behalf in 
their day of trial. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The Story of the Jenkinses continued. — A Deacon's 

Casuistry. 

One cold winter's night, some time after the events related in 
the last chapter had occurred, and whilst all the Rees family 
were quietly seated in their snug little parlour, around a cozy 
fire, a violent thud was heard against the door, and Owen 
Rees, dropping the book he was reading, ran and opened it, 
and Mrs. JeiSdns rushed in, and feU, insensible, on the 
floor. 

"Oh dear, oh dear, Mrs. Jenkins, what is the matters" 
exclaimed Mrs. Rees, running to her assistance. Mrs. Jenkins 
was bleeding from a wound on her forehead. Mr. Rees at 
once helped to put her on the sofa, and Mrs. Rees called for 
a basin of warm water, which Owen rushed for immediately, 
followed by his sister Martha. Whilst Mr. Rees held the 
poor woman's head, his wife with a sponge tenderly bathed 
the part, and soon she dressed it in a manner that would have 
done credit to a member of the Ambulance Corps of the 
present day. It was found not to be a serious wound, and 
soon Mrs. Jenkins recovered consciousness and was able to 
explain what had happened. 
. "Ah, Mrs. Rees," she said, "I never thought it would 
come to this. I had hoped that Evan was making an eflbrt, 
after all the talk that you have had with him, to give up 
the drink, but he seems quite unable to do so. There are so 
many public-houses on his way home, and so many of the 
workpeople treat him, that lately he seems to be getting 
worse. To night he came home, and— oh dear, dear, Mrs. 

Rees " and Mrs. Jenkins put her apron to her eyes and 

fairly broke down. 
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** Compose yourself, Mrs. Jenkins hack, don't try to talk 
at present. You can tell us again how it happened." 

" Oh, Mrs. Rees, I am sadly afraid of Jim or my daughter 
Rebecca coming home and quarrelling with their father, and 
I don't know what might happen. I really must go in. I 
did say a provoking word to him, I know, and he lost his 
temper, and struck me with the knife he had in his hand, 
and I got frightened and ran in here. You see he has been 
drinking very heavily the last few days, or I know Evan 
would never raise his hand to me. No, I am sure he would 
not. He is worse when he is recovering from drink, than he 
is even when quite drunk. Yes, I must go in." 

** You must not, indeed, Mrs. Jenkins," said Mrs. Rees ; 
** I'll go to him and try to pacify him, and then you can 
come afterwards." 

*'I think you had better not go, Betsy," interposed her 
husband ; **I'll go and speak to him, and you both stay 
here." 

Now Mrs. Rees had every confidence in her husband in all 
matters requiring intelligence and a strong will, but somehow 
she felt that he was not exactly the right person to go and 
see Jenkins under the present circumstances. She knew her 
husband's uprightness and integrity, but she knew also that 
he had very little sympathy with a man who gave way to his 
appetite, and could not be guided by his reason ; and she was 
afraid he would only aggravate matters, if he went ; especially 
as Jenkins had been guilty of the cowardice of striking his 
own wife, and that with a knife. 

**No, Robat," said Mrs. Rees, "you must let me go. I 
am sure he won't touch me ; I am not a bit afraid, and I 
should like to talk to him myself, if you'll let me. You and 
Owen look after Mrs. Jenkins, while I run in and see him. 
We do not know what he might do if he is aggravated just 
now. Oh dear, dear, what an awful thing this drink is !" 
And with this exclamation IVIrs. Rees put on her bonnet 
to go. 

*' I will come with you,'' said her husband, *'and see how 
he is, and if he is all right, I will leave you with him. 
I confess I have not much patience with such a brute as 
he is." 

** I don't think," interposed Mrs. Jenkins, ** that either of 
you need go. I had better go myself, I think. At the same 
time I am sure he won't say a cross word to Mrs. Rees, no 
not even if he were quite drunk." 

Mrs. Rees terminated the argument by going out at once 
and cl3sing the door after her, saying no one need go with 
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her. The little woman, when fairly roused by a sense of 
duty, knew no fear. Owen at his father's request, however, 
followed and listened at the door, and finding the conversa- 
tion between his mother and Evan Jenkins to be calm, 
though earnest, knew he might safely go home and leave his 
mother in the cellar with Mr. Jenkins. Let us look in and 
see and hear what takes place. 

Mr. Jenkins is alone, sitting on a chair by the few embers 
that are in the grate, and holding his head in his hands. He 
is evidently recovering from the effects of drink, and he looks 
extremely miserable. He jumped up, when he saw Mrs. 
Kees, and mechanically reached her a chair, and said : — 

'* Is Jane in your house, Mrs. Rees ?" 

Considering the cruel treatment of his wife by the man 
before her, Mrs. Rees's first impulse was to give vent to her 
feelings of indignation by pouring out upon him a volley of 
sharp cutting words, as sharp as any the Welsh language, in 
the use of which she was an adept, could supply. But she 
curbed herself and was deteimined to do all she could to calm 
him ; hoping that after what he had done, and the penitence 
which seemed to be depicted upon his countenance, she might 
succeed in getting him finally to give up the drink. She saw 
at a glance that the poor miserable man now before her, could 
best be appeased by attending to the cravings of the stomach, 
and she said to him : — 

"Yes, Evan, your wife is at our house. You have given 
her a cruel blow, and I am sorry to say she is now very ill. 
But let us not talk about it at present. She is resting, 
and I have come with her permission, though she wanted to 
come herself, to make you a cup of tea instead of her, if you 
will allow me ;" and she began to stir up the fire for that 
purpose. 

" Oh, Mrs. Rees," said Evan, ** I must go and see her. I 
hope she is not much hurt. I deserve to be locked up and 
punished. I do not know what possessed me to strike her. 
I would rather that this arm (striking the table heavily with 
his fist) were cut off, than that I should strike Jane. It is 
yr hen ddiod uffernol yna (this hellish drink) that caused all 
the mischief. I wish I had never tasted a drop of it in my 
life." 

Mrs. Rees, seeing the state he was in, and knowing that 
the slightest thing would irritate him, said : — 

** Let us not say a further word about it now, I hope your 
wife is already sleeping, and you had better get a cup of tea 
and rest, and after that I will bring her to you. Let us hope 
that she is not seriously hurt. Indeed, I do not think she is.** 
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She made him his tea in a very few minutes, and she had 
•lie satisfaction of seeing him sit down calmly before the little 
und table, whilst she busied herself in making things cozy 
ound him, so as to give him time to eat and tljink undis- 
turbed. When the proper moment came for her to say a 
'wrord, Mrs. Rees said to him : — 

"Now, Mr. Jenkins, won't you make one more resolve to give 

up this drink. You took your wife from a happy home. She 

loved you and gave up everything for you ; she is the mother 

of your children, and has clung to you in all your troubles ; 

and yet you will take that cursed drink, wluch you know 

produces such an effect upon you that it renders you liable to 

<K)mmit the most awful acts of cruelty ; acts that I know 

you would not be capable of committing, were it not for the 

drink. Do, Evan anwyl, once more take the pledge to 

abstain entirely from it. Think, I say, of poor Jane, your 

wife, who is now seriously injured by you ; think of your 

children, before whom you set such a bad example ; yes, and 

think also of yourself and your future prospects. You have 

nothing but misery to expect in this world, and what awaits 

^ou in the next, unless you give up the drink, is what I dare 

not think about. Will you, Evan bach,** and here Mrs. Rees 

put her hand on his shoulder, **make a solemn vow once 

more to give up the drink for ever, and keep it?" The 

touch of her hand on his shoulder was felt like an electric 

shock through all his body. It affected him like Eva's touch 

•did poor Topsy. 

** Mrs. Rees anwyl," said Jenkins, *' the difficulty is in the 
last thing you have named, the keeping the pledge. I have 
taken the pledge before, more than once, as you know, and 
have kept it for some time ; and I was hoping that I had 
obtained complete mastery over myself ; but when I pass so 
many public houses, and when I see my comrades drinking, 
the craving is so great for it, and I am pressed so much to take 
it, that, as you know, I have given way, and now I have lost 
all confidence in myself. I cannot trust myself at all, Mrs. 
Rees." 

"Evan bach,** Mrs. Rees said, "perhaps it is there that you 
made the mistake : you have trusted yourself instead of 
Another ; you know whom I mean. You know the verse : — 
'For we have not an High Priest that cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points 
tempted like as we are.' Trust Him, Evan anivyl." 

"Yes, but He, Mrs. Rees, surely was never tempted by 
the drink." 

"Not exactly in the way you mean I admit, but even He 
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was tempted by hunger in the wilderness, Evan. Surely, no- 
amount of craving for drink can equal the natural craving 
for bread after forty day's fasting. Our Saviour knew what 
that was, Evan hach, and He can feel with you, and help you 
to fight with the temptation if you will only go to Him.'* 

Just at this point Mrs. Jenkins crept quietly in, her head 
bandaged, and looking very pale. She had begged Mr. Kees 
to let her go to her husband, assuring him that there was no- 
danger ; though her great concern was that Jim or Rebecca, 
might come home and pick a quarrel with their father, and 
she could not answer for the consequences. As soon as Mr. 
Jenkins saw his wife, he went up to her, and put out his. 
hand and said in a broken voice : — 

'* Jane animjl (my dear Jane), can you forgive me ?" 

Her answer was truly womanlike : — ** Oh ! I was to blame, 
Evan, yes, I was to blame. I should not have spoken saucily t<> 
you when you came in. I know it was the drink, "and she threw 
her arms round his neck, and they remained clasped in each 
other's arms for some time. Mrs. Jenkins, being very weak, 
became almost unconscious, and her husband tenderly helped 
her to a seat, and supported her, she clasping her hand in his, 
forgiving, loving woman as she was. When she recovered 
full consciousness, she said to him : — 

** Oh, Evan, will you promise once more, in the presence 
of Mrs. Rees, to give up the drink. I know that if you do 
so, and keep your promise, we shall be happy again, and all 
will come right." 

**I would, Jane, as I was telling Mrs. Rees, if I could 
only trust myself ; but I have broken my pledge now re- 
peatedly, so that I feel myself too weak. I do wish the 
drink could be put out of my reach in some way ; or that 
there were no public-houses. Why do people build such 
houses ? Yes, some of your chapel people, Mrs. Rees, do- 
so, and place temptation in our way. " 

Mrs. Rees was too good a tactican to be diverted from her 
one object, though Mr. Jenkins had touched upon a subject 
that she felt deeply upon. She brought him back, therefore^ 
to the point, and said : — 

** Never mind finding fault with other people, Evan bach. 
The Apostle says, you know, * Each one shall give account of 
himself to God.' Whoever places temptation in the way of 
another will have to give an account of it himself. Leave 
others alone, Evan, you have enough to answer for yourself. 
What do you say to the request of your wife ? W^ill you now^ 
in the presence of your Maker, and of your wife and me, 
solemnly promise once, more :to give up the drink ? If you 
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do, I'll bring Thomas Evans, the secretary of the Temper- 
ance Society, to-morrow, to give you the pledge." 

** What is the use, Mrs. Rees ? Have I not got up in the 
night, after a drinking bout, when I could not sleep, and 
looked at the sleeping form of my wife here, by the dim light 
of the moon, and remembered what misery I have brought 
her to, and gone on my knees, though you may scarcely 
believe me, and have I not resolved before my Maker that I 
would not touch the drink ? Have I not written my name 
on the pledge book before ? Do I not know that I am 
bringing myself, and my wife and family, to the lowest 
depths of degradation ? Yes, am I not damning my own 
soul ? Why, I would give my right hand to be able to keep 
entirely from the drink, but as I told you, Mrs. Rees, you 
can't conceive of this awful craving for drink. When I see it, 
or smell it, I am totally unable to resist the temptation to 
drink." 

"But," said his wife, "will you not make one more 
struggle, Evan anwyl? Do, for my sake. I forgive you 
all the past, and if I have offended you, as I know I have, I 
ask you to forgive me. Do for your own sake, for the sake 
of your immortal soul," and here Mrs. Jenkins once more 
threw herself into his arms, as if by so doing she could save 
him from the impending doom she seemed to realize as 
opening out before him. "You were not," she continued 
after recovering herself, "you were not always weak like 
this. Do, Evan, try and be a man once more, as you used 
to be, and I'll never, no never, say an unkind word to you."' 

Mr. Jenkins was quite overcome, and said : — 

" WeU, Jane, I will promise, and may God help me," and 
Mrs. Rees said "Amen" in a most devout manner. There 
was silence for a while. She then advised Mrs. Jenkins to 
take a cup of tea, setting it before her, and retire as soon as; 
possible, and she left them together. The fact was, she was 
anxious to see Jim before he went in, and tell him what had 
happened, and get him to make no allusion to the conduct of 
his father. 

She did meet him, and when she had told him aU, he 
clenched his fist and knit his teeth together, and seemed to be 
struggling to curb his excited feelings. At last he said : — 

" Well, Mrs. Rees, for your sake I'll go in, and go to bed 
quietly, and say nothing ; but it is hard for me to keep my 
hands quiet when I see or hear that my father will not keep 
his hands off my mother. But as sure as my name is Jim 
Jenkins, Mrs. Rees, if I am present and he touches my 
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mother again, I'll see if I can't make him feel that he cannot 
do it easily afterwards." 

" Now come, Jim, my lad," said Mrs. Rees, ** you are not 
in a right spirit just now. He is your father, you know." 

** I know he is, Mrs. Rees, and so is his wife my mother. 
If he could only beat his wife without beating my mother, I 
might try and forget, though I never feel like holding my 
hands quiet when a man beats a woman ; but as he cannot 
beat her in one character without doing. so in another, I 
cannot — no, I tvill not stand by without having a say in it." 

" But he is going to take the pledge, Jim, and I hope you 
will find that things will improve. Keep your heart up, Jim, 
be a good lad, and may God bless you. Before going in go 
and try and meet your sister, and make it all right with her. 
You'll find, I hope, that after your father has given up the 
drink, he will be another man." 

'*Mrs. Rees," said Jim, '*you have always been kind to 
us, .and to me especially, and there is nothing that I would 
not do for your sake. I will, therefore, do what you tell me 
to-night. But I have no faith in my father. I do not think 
he can keep the pledge. The only hope for him is to make 
it impossible for him to get any drink. But I do not see 
how that is to be done. I am now in • a place, Mrs. Rees, 
and am willing to work my fingers to stumps to keep my 
mother and my sister. I am getting now big enough to 
prevent my father doing much harm to either of them. I 
know he's all right when he is sober, but then he is so 
seldom sober. As I said, however, I will say nothing to 
him to-night, and I can only hope that what you say about 
my father keeping from the drink may turn out true ; but I 
say again, I have no faith in him." 

With that Jim went to meet his sister, and we leave him 
with her. 

Mrs. Rees went home in a serious mood. She sat down 
by her husband, and seemed absorbed in thought. He 
dropped his book when he saw her, and said : — 

"Well, Betsy, tell me all about what has happened. 
How did you find Jenkins ? You know that I am not easily 
excited, but when I saw his poor wife bleeding from her 
wound, I felt I should have liked to go and give him a good 
sound thrashing myself. The coward, he deserved it." 

*' Yes, I could see, Robat, that you felt so, and that was 
the reason that I did not want you to go and see him." 

Mrs. Rees then related to him all that had taken place, 
and expressed herself highly delighted that he had promised 
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'^)nce more to take the pledge, and related how sorry he 
seemed to be for what he had done to his wife. 

"I tell you honestly, Betsy," said her husband, '*I have 
no faith in such a man as Jenkins. He'll blubber and 
slobber on his wife's neck, and she, poor thing, will forgive 
him. He will make strong resolutions when he sees the 
mischief he has done, bub as soon as he sees a glass of beer 
within his reach, or passes a public house and he has two 
pence in his pocket, he'll go in, and then he'll beg, borrow, 
or pawn — I was going to say steal, but I don't think he's 
come to that yet — and will druik and drink till he is 
thoroughly drunk, and then God knows what he will do, 
I say again, I have no faith in him." 

* ' Then why are such places as these public-houses allowed 
to be open in such great numbers, and indeed why do people 
"build them at all ?" asked Mrs. Rees very pointedly. 

'* Ah ! Betsy, you have asked a question that people are 
beginning to ask in earnest now-a-days. You ask why do 
people build these houses, do you ? I'll tell you why. 
Because they love money. They love it more than the 
welfare of their fellowmen. We talk a great deal about the 

horrors of the slave trade, and it is indeed a horrible, a 

well, I don't like to use the word that came to my lips, Betsy, 
it is not a polite word. But this trade in drmk is as bad in 
many respects. Men build houses to sell this accursed 
drink, that ruins not bodies only, but immortal souls, a 
drink that is the cause of most of the poverty, lunacy, 
prostitution, and crime of the country, and they will coolly 
tell you that they are not responsible for the evil results i 
that they don't force people to buy it, they only provide it ! 
Do you know, Betsy, that some of our professors of religion,, 
aye some of our deacons, own public-houses ?" 

*' What, Robat ?" 

**You may well say 'what,' Betsy; but it's true never- 
theless. You know and ? (naming two deacons) — 

well, they built a row of houses, a complete street of small 
houses in fact, and built the corner house expressly to let or 
sell, whichever would pay best, for a public-house. They 
let it, to a man who promised to pay a much larger sum for it 
than they would if they intended to carry on any other 
business, on condition that these builders would do all they 
could in getting him a license from the magistrates. And 

they did do so. The license was obtained, and Mr. , 

one of these men, looks very religious in the chapel every 
Sunday, sits in the big pew, prays very fervently in the 
prayer meeting, and sometimes ventures to repeat the words,^ 
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* Lead us not into temptation.' And yet he pockets the rent 
of this house that is such a snare to the poor drunkards, and 
which causes the awful mischief, the skirts of which you saw 
lifted up to-night. It is a serious thing to think that so 
many evils and abuses in this wicked world are upheld and 
defended by religious people. You will find even ministers 
of religion who will defend the slave trade out and out very 
often. I read somewhere that John Newton, a man that 
wrote so many beautiful hymns, was a sea captain before he 
became a clergyman. He was captain of slave vessels, and 
it is said that whilst the poor slaves were down in the hold 
of the ship groaning in the greatest misery, he and the 
sailors were holding religious services in the cabin, and 
could talk of the sweet communion they had with their Lord 
and Master in their religious exercises ! If nations quarrel 
and go to war, and destroy each other like so many wild 
beasts, you will find, Betsy, that ministers of religion are 
ever ready to defend such methods of settling quarrels. It 
has ever been so ; and religion is thus degraded in the eyes 
of its enemies. So it is now with the drink business. We 
must get the church of Christ, Betsy, to speak out, like the 
prophets of old, and as their Master did, against the pre- 
vailing evils of the day, let those be offended who may , 

But I see, Betsy, my remarks make you sad. Let us drop 
the subject." 

Next morning Mrs. Rees took Thomas Evans to Mr. 
Jenkins's house, and he administered the pledge to him in a 
most solemn manner. 

Whether he will keep it this time or not, we shall see. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Old Peter Evans — John Evans ani» Arthur Williams 

— a metaphysical discussion. 

As Mr. Evans, whom I have mentioned in connection with 
the trial of Robert Rees, and Mr. Arthur Williams who has 
already been on the scene before us, are to hold prominent 
places in the course of our story, I must give the reader a 
little more information respecting them. 

A Welsh reader, after being told the occupation which a 
. man follows, would next ask what chapel he went to. I will. 
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therefore, forestall such a reader by saying, firstly, that we 
have already seen that Mr. Evans was a lawyer's clerk in the 
employ of Mr. Kennedy, and secondly, that he and his 
parents were members of the same chapel as Owen Rees and 
Arthur Williams. A description of John Evans would be 
incomplete without some description of his father, Peter 
Evans, especially as he was a type of a class of theologically 
disposed characters so frequently to be found amongst Welsh 
people. He was a man that was blessed with more than an 
ordinary amount of intelligence. Indeed, old Mr. Evans 
was an especially notable character, and he deserves a few 
words more in the way of description than the simple state- 
ment that he had the honour of being the immediate 
progenitor of his son, John Evans. He was noted chiefly 
for his theological knowledge ; and was looked upon, in fact, 
as a walking body of divinity. We are told to beware of 
the man of one book, and there can be no doubt that this 
warning was needful in the case of Peter Evans. Most 
certainly, with the exception of the Bible, he had made one 
book, viz., Geiriadur Charles, or Charles's Bible Dictionary, so 
often referred to, his own, in an especial manner. His 
knowledge of its contents was such that we believe that there 
was no Biblical subject treated of in it, that he could not, at 
a moment's notice, expatiate upon. 

His occupation was that of a caretaker of a building, and 
he had a little room to himself in which he scarcely did 
anything all day except study the Geiriadur and his Bible. 
Yes, the Bible especially, was to old Peter Evans a well- 
thumbed book. It was a treat to hear him quote Scripture 
either in the Sunday School or when engaging in prayer. He 
could string together verse after verse from the Old 
Testament prophets in a manner that made their eloquent 
language sweep over us that were listening like a torrent, and 
carry everything before it. 

John Evans, the son, had inherited a considerable amount 
of his father's intelligence and acuteness ; and as he was, 
like Owen Rees, though brought up in Liverpool, thoroughly 
acquainted with the Welsh language, he was one of the best 
debaters of all the members of the Young Men's Society. 
Arthur Williams and Owen Rees had to look to their 
laurels when engaged in an intellectual contest with him. 
John Evans held a good position in Mr. Kennedy's office. 
He was his managing clerk, and though not articled, was in 
receipt of a good salary ; that is, good as salaries ran in those 
days. 

As to Arthur Williams, he was a book-keeper to a laige 
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firm of manufacturers in the town. He devoted all his. 
leisure time to the study of theological and philosophical 
subjects, and was a regular member of the Young Men*& 
Society in connection with the chapel. There was, however, 
this difference between him and John Evans. The latter 
was strictly orthodox in his views, believed all the essential 
truths of Christianity, and in addition gave his warm adher- 
ence to the five points of Calvinism with the same implicit 
faith in them as ever his father did, and always took the 
orthodox side in debate. Arthur Williams, on the con- 
trary, was very fond of arguing on the heterodox side of 
any subject. Not only would he argue on the Arminian or 
even Socinian side of a question when the subjects cropped 
up in debate, but he would not hesitate even to adduce 
arguments against the very fundamental truths of revealed 
religion. I have heard him, at some of the debates, quote 
David Hume against Paley on the Design argument for the 
being of a God, and his argument against miracles ; and thus 
create quite a sensation amongst the staid orthodox young 
men ; and, indeed, startling the chairman himself. Arthur 
Williams would do this with such a shew of earnestness that 
it was sometimes doubtful whether he was not in full sym- 
pathy with the views he advocated. The consequence was 
that it got spread abroad that he had infidel tendencies, 
and some of the elders of the church would sometimes look 
in upon the members, and solemnly warn them against 
discussing such subjects. The only member of the Young 
Men's Society that could fully cope with Arthur Williams was 
his own warm-hearted friend Owen Bees. Owen had read and 
thoroughly mastered the arguments of Chalmers, Wardlaw, 
and Dr. Campbell, in reply to Hume, and met his friend 
fairly in debate. 

These discussions were not only earned on at the meetings, 
but on the way home, and at the comers of the streets at 
parting ; and when Arthur Williams and Owen Bees found 
themselves thus alone, they would unbosom themselves to 
each other, and give out their true sentiments, and express 
their doubts unreservedly. It was then found that the real 
views of these two young friends were not very different on 
the essential truths of religion after all. 

No subject was considered too abstruse for them to tackle. 
Predestination, Free Will, Fate, and such like deep questions, 
did not terrify these bold, youthful enquirers after truth. 
They fairly revelled in metaphysical enquiries of all kinds. 
Let us listen to one of the discussions between Arthur 
Williams, Owen Bees, and John Evans, which was thus con- 
tinued on the way home, especially as it h» bearing upon . 
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'fche position which Owen Rees and John Evans respectively 
Xield in relation to Jemima Williams. Arthur Williams had 
T)een reading the article "Metaphysics" in the third edition 
of the Encydopc&dia Britannica^ and all three had been 
Teading *' Edwards on the Will." About that time, too, those 
excellent articles of Dr. Edwards, Bala, called **Cysondeb y 
Ffydd," in the Welsh Quarterly, the Traethodydd, had been 
published, and they were devoured by these young men with 
an avidity that was marvellous. The subject discussed that 
night was the ** Freedom of the Will." 

Arthur Williams said he could not see why we should not 
accept the freedom of the will as an axiomatic truth, and any 
argument that seemed to militate against it, he would look 
upon as something that could not possibly be true, though 
you were not able to prove it was not. He would treat it as 
some author recommended the argument on Jonathan 
Edwards on the Will to be treated ; that is, as he could not 
untie the knotty argument, he would have no hesitation in 
cutting it. "It must," he said, "be undone or cut, as it 
undermines the ground on which all virtue and human 
responsibility rest." 

"But," said Owen Rees, "look at some of the arguments 
on the side of necessity, those that prove that the w3l is not 
free. For instance, the one that man is bound to act according 
to the strongest motive, and especially the argument from the 
fore-knowledge of God. How can God fore-know the volun- 
tary acts of men, unless there is some necessity in connection 
with them ?" 

"What do you mean," asked Arthur Williams, "by the 
strongest motive argument? You do not mean that every 
man always acts in accordance with what is intrinsically the 
strongest motive ?" 

"No," was Owen Rees's reply, "for in that case, man's 
actions would always be virtuous, because the strongest 
motives intrinsically, I take it, are on the side of virtue. 
What is meant, I suppose is, that what appears to the man 
himself to be the strongest motive, decides his course of 
action and determines his will. You surely admit, Arthur, 
that man is a rational being, that he never acts without some 
motive, and that what decides his will, is to him the strongest 
motive, and, therefore, his will is regulated by certain laws 
outside of him ; and having admitted this, I cannot see how 
you can say that man's will is free, much less how you can 
ask me to admit it as an axiomatic truth." 

"But how do you know," asks Arthur Williams, "that 
what decides a man's acts, is, even to himself, the strongest 

L 
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motive ? You only conclude it is the strongest motive 
because it prevails. You make me think of the man 
who told an old woman who sold butter, but had lost her one- 
pound weight, that his fist weighed exactly a pound, and she, 
in her simplicity, allowed him to put his fist in one end of 
the scale, so as to weigh a pound of butter. She found to 
her cost that the man's fist was a very big pound, and she 
told him so. The fact was, of course, that he had put a 
certain imponderable force into his fist that she could not 
estimate. So it is with a man and his motives. A certain 
motive prevails, has moved the man, not necessarily because 
it was even to him the strongest, but because he threw some 
' self-determining power,' as it is called, into it, that made it 
prevail, and that made it, therefore, appear to be the 
strongest motive ; though intrinsically it might not, even to 
him, have been so in reality." 

*' If this strongest motive argument were sound," continued 
Arthur Williams, ** what would you do in a case where motives 
are exactly equal ? We have all heard of the ass which was 
exactly halfway between two bundles of hay, these bundles 
being exactly equal in size, and there being no inducement 
whatever to go to one more than the other. Now, do you 
mean to say that it could not budge, but must stand stilL 
midway between the two, because the forces were equal? 
Certainly not. Even if some asinine biped were to be thus 
influenced, the quadruped would settle the question in a very 
short time. One of the bundles of hay would impel him to 
it by some unaccountable force, I'll vouch for it. No, I don't 
believe in your strongest motive argument unless, in the sense 
that Dr. Edwards gives to it, viz., that this is only one of the 
laws of the will, but that the absolute freedom of the will 
must be admitted." 

** But what do you make of the divine foreknowledge 
argument ?" asked John Evans. 

** Let me hear it," said Arthur Williams ; ** put it plainly, 
Evans, like a man that understands it. Don't put it in the 
words it is given in the books." 

"Well," said John Evans, "let me put it in this way. 

Here we are arguing now. It is about eleven o'clock " 

"Yes," said Jemima WiUiams, with a smile, opening the 
door of her house, near which they were standing — " Yes, it 
is eleven o'clock, and time for all decent young men to be at 
home. Do you know, Arthur, that father has gone to bed, 
and that I was sitting up waiting for you to come in, and 
that I heard you talking at the door. How are you, Mr. Evans, 
and how are you, Owen ?" she said, extending her hand to 
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the two young men, who said they must really go home, and 
were about to do so. 

*' You are a very good girl, Jemima," said Arthur Williams, 
" but you must really wait a little longer. Let us hear this 
argument out. Go on, Evans, what were you saying ? We 
are over head and ears in metaphysics, Jemima, and we 
cannot extricate ourselves in a minute." 

** Well, come inside then and finish your argmnent," said 
Jemima, **only you must not speak too loudly and waken 
father. There is a fire in the little parlour. You'll catch 
your death of cold outside." 

" No fear," said Owen Kees, ** we are in the heat of the 
argument," 

They, however, went in and sat down, and John Evans 
continued : — 

** What I was saying, before your pretty sister here inter- 
posed, if I can collect my thoughts after this angelic visitation 
(" Thank you," said Jemima, with a mock bow) was — let me 
see — it was — oh ! I remember now, it was this — I say, here 
we are now in this little parlour. We came in voluntarily — 
on my part certainly, after the invitation we got — we were 
free to come or not. We could have gone home at once or we 
could have done what we have done. We were, I say, free 
agents. Now, the argument I was going to enforce is this : 
God foreknew how it would be. He knew from all eternity 
that we should be here arguing in this parlour to-night. And 
His knowledge was a certain knowledge. That being so, 
circumstances could not have been otherwise than they are. 
Now, as there was a certainty from all eternity that we should 
be here now, there was a necessity governing the whole 
aflair. Where, therefore, is the freedom you are contending 
for ?" 

" I have often heard," interposed Jemima, wishing to give 
a jocular termination to the argument, " that marriages are 
made in heaven. I suppose, therefore, that if it be so, that 
we, poor unfortunate women, have no choice in the matter. 
We have no power to say nay." 

"You are right. Miss Williams," said John Evans, **in 
the sense that I allude to, and your illustration will serve my 
argument as well as any. Suppose that either Owen Kees or 
I were some time to propose marriage to you ; you will pardon 
the liberty of the supposition, on my part certainly " (Jemima 
blushed, and her eyes met those of John Evans, and he 
seemed to feel a shock which rather upset the continuity of 
his thoughts) ** what was I saying," he said, " that is, if that 
took place, let me see how was I putting it ? Oh ! yes, in 
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fchis way. Suppose Owen Rees and I were to propose, you, 
certainly, Miss Williams, would have the freedom of choice ; 
but if it turned out ultimately that you accepted one of us, 
why then, that being known by God with certainty from all 
eternity, there must be a certainty as to which of us you 
would accept, and if, say, it were myself that would be the 
happy man, there would be no freedom in the matter after 
all, but a kind of necessity. I see no other alternative 
unless you say that God's knowledge is not infallibly certain 
beforehand." 

"I must say," said Arthur Williams, who interposed here 
as he did not like the illustration John Evans used, "that 
you don't argue so well here as you did outside, and I think 
we had better defer our discussion till another time." 

*'I agree with you," said Owen; ** there is nothing like 
darkness for clear thought. In the light, surrounding objects 
distract one's attention." Jemima seemed to cast an en- 
quiring look at him as he said this. 

The friends parted, after warmly shaking hands with each 
other, Arthur Williams to ponder over the argument about 
Free Will, and John Evans and Owen Rees more especially 
on the illustration used to elucidate the argument. I say 
'* especially," for these two young men, fond as they were of 
a metaphysical encounter, seemed to have their thoughts 
somewhat distracted by the illustration about the supposed 
proposal to Jemima, which Evans used in the course of the 
discussion. 

I have given the above as a specimen of the kind of debates- 
these young men frequently carried on amongst themselves, 
and which Jemima heard, until she herself had almost imbibed 
a taste for this kind of metaphysical hair-splitting. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
Jemima Williams and Owen Rees. 

But I find that I have not yet described Jemima, though I 
have spoken of her repeatedly. Perhaps I had better attempt 
to do so now. Of course, no description of a young lady 
would be considered complete if it omitted to give the reader 
an idea of her outward appearance. Let us then take a glance 
at her, as she was listening to the argument of the two young 
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en in the parlour. She is sitting, looking earnestly, first 
rt one then at the other, whichever was speaking at the time. 
She is about the same age as Owen Rees, that is, about 
"i;wenty-two years of age, of medium height, and rather 
slender, but not attenuated by any means. She is now 
wearing a light print dress, which shows her beautiful figure 
to perfection. She has her chin on her hand, resting her 
elbow on the table. Her sleeve is a loose one, extending 
only about half way between the shoulder and elbow, thus 
revealing a most beautifully-formed arm. Her dress at the 
top is ornamented by a little frilled collar, fitting loosely, 
shewing a white, round, and well-arched neck, that poised 
itself most gracefully when she lifts it up from its resting 
place on the hand, which she does occasionally when she 
becomes interested in the argument. Her blue eyes are not 
very large, but when she is looking earnestly at you, or 
rather into you, as she had a way of doing now and then, 
they were most captivating. No young man could well keep 
his thoughts in consecutive order under the piercing but 
amiable glance of those blue eyes. Her face was well formed, 
somewhat oval in shape, and her skin, though light, was — 
though she was a town girl — of that country hue that denoted 
perfect health. Her auburn hair hung in ringlets, but were 
kept from falling over her face when she stooped, by those 
little feminine arrangements which no male can attempt to 
describe. Yes, Jemima was a most interesting young girl, 
and though you could not say that she was positively and 
strikingly handsome, yet few young men could converae 
with her many minutes, especially when she was interested, 
without being captivated by her. 

The reader has, no doubt, already suspected that Owen 
Rees was in love with Jemima, and has concluded that they 
thoroughly understood each other. He has seen that he was 
frequently thrown into her company, in consequence of his 
friendship with her brother, and that he had thus occasionally 
an opportunity of being alone with her. That happened 
when he called to see Arthur, and he would be out. Jemima 
would then show him into the little back parlour, and hand 
him a book or paper to amuse himself till her brother came 
in ; but somehow, Jemima would frequently look in, and a 
conversation would commence about the contents of the book 
he was perusing, or more commonly a picture in it, which 
Owen would be anxious to call her attention to, or make an 
enquiry about. In that case, it would, of course, be neces- 
sary for Jemima to put her head down close to Owen's to 
examine the picture, and if her curls coyly played about his 
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face and she dexterously threw them aside, Owen felfc 
frequently that he would have liked to encircle her slender 
waist, and draw her nearer to him. 

But he had, notwithstanding these frequent opportuni- 
ties, never ventured to do such a thing. To tell the truth, 
Owen was a shy young man, and had very high notions of 
what was honourable in conduct. At the same time he had 
always thought that if he ever got married he should like it 
to be to Jemima Williams, and it never somehow entered 
into his head that it was possible for him to miss his chance 
by his dilatoriness. He believed Jemima was fond, of him. 
He knew from the hints dropped by her occasionally that her 
brother Arthur spoke very highly of him at home, and it 
would almost be impossible for a sister who entertained the 
opinions she did of her brother, not to have a very high 
opinion of the friend he so much praised. 

I might say, also, that Owen Rees himself, though far from 
being a handsome man, was one that possessed an interesting 
and intelligent countenance, and his conversational powers 
were so good, he shined so often amongst his fellows, and 
Jemima had such frequent opportunities of observing the 
estimation in which he was held, that it was not unnatural to 
suppose that a growing liking would arise on her part for 
him. And I may go further. It is not impossible, yea, I 
think I may say it is very likely, that if Owen Rees had 
boldly wooed Jemima in the duly orthodox fashion, and gone 
about courting her with the usual preliminaries, and as all 
young ladies like to be courted, he might have secured her to 
himself with very little trouble. Owen, however, was not in 
a position to come to terms ; his circumstances would not 
then justify him in making any proposal to her ; he was 
young, and wished to be in a better position pecuniarily 
before he thoue;ht of such a thing. He, therefore, considered 
that there was no hurry, and he rested content with the 
friendly position in which she and he stood. And whilst in 
that position only, he never, of course, presumed upon the 
liberties of a lover. I doubt very much whether, if he had 
known more of the fair sex than he did, he would not have 
come to the conclusion that in order to secure Jemima, it 
would have been better to proceed in a somewhat bolder 
fashion. Those who have studied the mental peculiarities of 
woman will, I think, agree with me in this opinion. The 
young man that proceeds to an actual engagement with a girl, 
gives her a feeling of security, that prevents her, if she be of 
an honourable disposition, from coying with any other that 
toay cross her path ; and if the proper feeling exists on both 
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sides, she would much rather be taken into the young man'sf 
<^nfidence and bo compelled to wait, as one '' engaged," than 
to feel that nothing had taken place between them that would 
prevent the one or the other being tempted to a transfer of 
affection from each other. Owen Rees, however, had not 
studied this phase of feminine character. He knew, too, 
when the proper time came, that he had an energetic sup- 
porter in Arthur Williams, and that his influence with his 
sister was almost unlimited, and that it would be exercised 
in his favour. He, therefore, left Jemima to conclude, from 
his whole demeanour, that he loved her, but thought it 
unnecessary to declare his love in words. 

Writers of fiction are, as we know, conversant with the 
inward thoughts of the characters they describe, and, there- 
fore, I may as well tell the reader what were the mental 
cogitations of Jemima Williams on the night in question, as 
she surveyed herself in the mirror of her bedroom previous 
to retiring to rest. Of course, Jemima herself was scarcely 
conscious that the thoughts I shall describe were agitating 
her little cranium, and she would have been shocked had she 
been able to see those thoughts put in words as I am about 
to do. They were there, nevertheless, and might, I think, 
with propriety, be expressed thus :— 

**What did John Evans mean by talking in the way he did 
to-night, and supposing, by way of illustration, that Owen 
and he were to propose marriage to me? Tut! Owen, is 
worth a dozen of him. I don't say he would be considered a 
finer and handsomer man, in the estimation of some girls, 
but in my opinion there is no comparison between them. 
But then, why does not Owen court me properly, if he cares 
for me? I am not bad looking," and here she drew a light 
shawl over her bare shoulders in a most bewitching manner, 
and cast a side glance at herself in the mirror, **and I have 
given him plenty of opportunities of doing so, if he had liked ; 
but, somehow, he seems as if he never intended anything in 
earnest. We have known each other from childhood almost, 
and I have always looked upon him as if he were to be mine 
some time. But when? We are now old enough to have a 
distinct understanding on the question. Yes, *Why don't 
the men propose?' as Henry Russell sings. Upon my word, 
if I thought it would be of any use, I would not mind singing 
the song in his hearing some night to see how he would take 
it. It would be a fine joke. But botheration, clever as he 
is, he is too shy for anything. Now, John Evans is not 
nearly so shy. Nor, indeed, is he a bad-looking fellow by 
any means. Besides, he is in a better position than Owen, 
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and I know would like to get inarried soon, and can afford to 
do so. I think, too, he admires me. I could see it plainly 
enough when he looked at me to-night. It is not the first 
time that I have observed it. I have caught him looking at 
me in chapel, when I was not really looking at him. It is 
very strange how you can tell a person is looking at you, 
though you are not looking at him. You can almost feel a 
person looking at you. Indeed, sometimes I think you can 
feel that a person is even thinking of you, though he does not 
look at you at all. I don't understand the philosophy of this, 
but I am sure it is so. There was no mistaking John Evans's 
look to-night. If I gave him the least encouragement he 

would court me properly at once, and would . But what 

am I thinking about. What is he to compare vnth. Owen? 
Banish these thoughts, Jemima; you are young enough 
yet to think of such subjects. Say your prayers, and go 
to bed, and don't let sucli foolish thoughts run through your 
mind." 

And Jemima did as her better self suggested, and she was 
soon, as penny a liners say, ** entwined in the arms of 
Morpheus." 

Owen Rees, before retiring, had such thoughts as the 
following running through his brain, and running so wildly 
that he could not catch them, nor present them, even to 
himself, in any tangible form. I shall, however, do it for 
him: — 

** Jemima is a nice girl: there can be no doubt about it. 
How bewitching she looked to-night ! Should I not tell her 
plainly that I am fond of her — well, that I love her? I 
suppose that is the word for my feeling towards her. But 
does she like me, does she love me? I have always thought 
that she did, and that there was no fear of her loving anyone 
else. But what was the meaning of that look she gave John 
Evans to-night? It was a most significant look. What right 
had he to talk the way he did ? He pretended to be illustra- 
ting an argument, but he had an ulterior motive. I am sure 
he had. He is an awfully deep fellow is John Evans. 
I once thought he was sweet on our Martha, but she is too 
young for him. He shewed it, I think, unmistakeably when 
my father was in trouble. Yes, he acted nobly then. 
I must give him credit for it. But I believe it was more on 
account of his having an eye to Martha than anything else. 
But Martha would not have anything to do with him. She 
shewed it to him pretty plainly. And I suppose he is now 
going to make an attack upon Jemima. I must see to it. 
At the same time I shall not make a fool of myself. I shall 
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iiot thrust myself even upon her against her will. But no, 

•Jemima never can care, certainly not so much as to , 

well, we shall see . I shall ." Owen's thoughts 

here became so hazy, extending so far as they did into the 
future, that I fear I am not able to give them any verbal 
form. The "world began to recede," and he **fell on sleep," 
and his waking and sleeping dreams got so intermixed that it 
is quite useless for me to attempt to describe them in words. 
Whether these hazy thoughts of Jemima and of Owen 
Rees will ever become embodied in deeds will be seen in the 
sequel. We must give them time to develop. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Welsh Preaching. — Development of Owen Rees's 
Theological Views. — Calvinism. 

■*/ 1 HAVE not seen you," said Arthur Williams to Owen Rees, 
when he called upon him one day, *' since Sunday last. I 
wanted to have a chat with you about that splendid sermon 
we heard from John Jones, Talsam. It was magnificent 
was it not ? 

'*Yes, it was, Arthur, a splendid sermon," and he was 
about to launch forth in eloquent praise of it, but was inter- 
rupted by Jemima comuig in. She gazed most enquiringly 
at him. He said : — 

" Good evening, Jemima, I am delighted to see you looking 
fio well." 

** Thank you, Owen," said Jemima, slightly blushing, for 
Owen was not in the habit of complimenting her on her good 
looks. He continued : — 

**I saw you listening very attentively to the sermon on 
Sunday, and I could see you were touched by it." 

'* Touched, Owen, is not the word. I was carried away 
-entirely. I never heard such bursts of real eloquence in my 
life. It was impossible to stand before it." 

"I was talking over the sermon the other day," said Owen, 
to a Welshman in our place, who had heard it, and we were 
revelling in our admiration of it, when Thomas Johnson — you 
know Johnson, of course, Arthur ? — was standing by. After 
listening a while, he burst out into loud laughter, and said : — 
^Excuse me, Owen, but really I never saw such fellows as 
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you Welshmen are for sermons; you seem never tired or 
listening to them. Our parson treats us to a twenty or 
thirty minutes' discourse every Sunday, and we are all 
heartily tired long before he is done. How long, may I ask, 
was this parson John Jones of yours preaching? I told him 
about an hour and twenty minutes! He gave a long, 
drawling whistle, and said that if their parson were to inflict 
upon them such a lengthy discourse, all the people would 
rush out." 

** Not if they had heard and understood John Jones : not 
they, indeed," said Jemima. **I was spell-bound." 

** I could see that," said Owen Rees, " I happened to look 
at you once or twice, and I never saw you so enchained." 

** You had no business to be looking at me," said Jemima, 
blushing, "you should have kept your eye on the preacher.** 

* * I did, Jemima, I assure you, but you know that when 
certain good points come out, one naturaUy tries to catch the 
eye of a friend, or one of whose opinion you think much, to 
see if such an one enjoys it with you ; I, therefore, turned 
frequently to look at you, and saw you * spell-bound,* to use 
your own word." 

Jemima said nothing, but seemed absorbed with the recol- 
lections of the sermon, and was not unmindful also of the 
flattering opinion of Owen respecting her. 

**Your Thomas Johnson,'* said Arthur, '* talked of the 
possibility of a parson driving his congregation away by 
preaching a long sermon, but I have heard of a Welsh 
preacher doing so literally on one occasion, by the sheer 
force of his graphic painting of a scene of danger. That was 
the celebrated Robert Roberts, Clynog." 

*' You don't say so ?" said Jemima, **how was it, Arthur ?'*" 

"Well, it is said that he pictured the condition of mankind 
in their sinful state by the comparison of a number of men 
standing on a sandbank, all absorbed with their own amuse- 
ment, and forgetting their danger. In the meantime the 
tide came in, and quickly encompassed them, till there was 
only one small place where they could escape, and that was 
afar off^, and fast getting smaller and smaller. At last some- 
one on the shore saw their danger, and shouted to them ta 
flee for their lives, or they would all be drowned. The con- 
gregation were so absorbed with the vivid description of the 
danger, that when the preacher shouted several times for 
them to flee for their lives, saying that they had not a moment 
to lose, the people rose from their seats, and rushed to the 
door, shouting, and utterly terror-stricken. Here is a case, 
you see, of a preacher, by his very eloquence, not chaining 
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them to the spot, as you seemed to be, Jemima, but driving 
his congregation away." 

. " TeU me, Arthur," said Owen Rees, ** do you think that 
our Welsh preachers are really more eloquent and powerful 
than English preachers as a class, or is it a prejudice we 
Welshmen, have in their favour ? You have heard most of 
the great preachers of the day, for I know that whenever an 
eminent man fills any of the English pulpits in Liverpool, 
your place in the Welsh chapel is empty." 

** Well, Owen, though I am a Welshman, I think I am not 
bigoted. I do think that our Welsh preachers take the 
palm. Why, there is that sermon of John Jones's last 
Sunday, that we were just talking of, its force and eloquence 
were superior to anything I ever heard. Not only were the 
emotional powers of my nature carried away, but my reason- 
ing powers were also driven along as if by a rushing torrent. 
I need not tell you, Owen, that John Jones is far from being 
an emotional preacher, simply. On the contrary, he appeals 
to the reasoning faculties of his hearers in an especial manner. 
What I mean is that he does that so forcibly aud clearly that 
you seem compelled to agree with him. His intellect is, as 
it were, on fire. There is heat — burning heat, it is true, but 
there is dazzling light as well." 

"If I were talking to some of my English friends," con- 
tinued Arthur, " I would not speak so strongly, because they 
would think I was bigoted, and, of course, I could not ask 
them to come and hear and judge for themselves. You asked 
my honest opinion, Owen, and I have given it. I must, 
however, say, in justice to English preacJ5.er8, that some of 
our most eminent Welsh preachers have an advantage or 
rather advantages, that they have not. One of these is, that 
our Welsh preachers are not called upon to compose so many 
sermons as the English preachers are, owing to our system of 
itinerant preaching. One sermon, when composed, will 
serve for a considerable time. It is preached time after 
time, and sometimes — if the preacher is very popular — he 
has an opportunity of preaching it to immense congregations 
at the Associations, where he has sympathetic audiences. 
The sermon is thus polished and perfected, and thoroughly 
committed to memory, and can be delivered so as to tell with 
extraordinary effect. There is another advantage they have, 
and that is the superiority of the Welsh language over the 
English for emotional preaching generally." 

** What would our English friends say to that ?" asked 
Owen, " I should expect them to burst out into immoderate 
laughter." 
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** They might laugh as much as they pleased," said Arthur. 
** I think I understand the one language just about as well as 
the other, and I have no hesitation in saying that the Welsh 
language is better adapted for preaching than the English. 
It is fuller, rounder, not nearly so sibilant, and has more, many 
more, vowels in proportion to consonants than the English 
language. I know our English friends don't believe this, 
and one of their favourite jokes, when they want to give an 
example of an unpronouncable Welsh word, is to string 
together a number of consonants with a vowel here and there 
flung in just to join them. But this only shows that they 
know nothing about the matter. Let them count a page of 
Welsh and a page of English, say in a duoglot Bible, and see 
which contains the largest number of vowels as compared 
with the consonants, and they will see that I am right. This 
fact enables the Welsh preacher to emphasize a particular 
word, and prolong the sound until he makes it tell. Your 
father was telling me the other day that he heard that cele- 
brated Welsh preacher, Ebenezer Morris, use the word lawn 
— a word by the way containing three vowels to one con- 
sonant — with such effect, and repeating it each time with 
such additional unpressiveness and fervour, that the people 
were completely overcome. No doubt, a man of Ebenezer 
Morris's oratorical powers could have done great execution 
with the corresponding English word "atonement ;" but I 
feel sure that the efiect would be not so great, even when used 
by him, as the word Iaw7i would be on a Welsh audience.'* 

*' I'll say nothing of the influence the Welsh intonation 
has on the Welsh people, because I know that the most 
eminent preacher, perhaps, that Wales ever produced, viz., 
John Elias, had none of it. But we know, nevertheless, 
what immense power it has when wielded by such men as 
John Jones and others. Yes, Owen, I think we Welshmen 
can claim to have had, or have, some of the finest preachers 
living ; or to put it in as mild a form as I can, I may say that 
I never heard any English preacher, and I have heard the 
best of them, that pleased me so well as some of the best of 
our Welsh preachers. I have given my opinion, and I am 
quite sure that Jemima here will agree with me." 

"I will," said Jemima, "and I may tell you, Owen," 
turning to him, "that your sister Martha — (and Arthur 
thinks she has some taste and judgment) — quite agrees with 
me. You remember some time time ago we went to hear the 

Rev. , who is considered a very eminent English 

preacher. Well, I may tell you that Martha was thoroughly 
disappointed in him. ' Why, ' she said, * he does not enunciate 
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the words of his own language clearly and distinctly. He 
ran the words into each other like an old Greek manuscript, 
and never pronounced any of his r's. 

"Well," said Owen, "I see that you and Martha agree in 
according the palm to our Welsh preachers. If some of our 
English friends deny it, I shall refer them to you and Martha. 
No doubt we shall be told that it is a prejudice of ours, but 
there is not much harm in entertaining it. It helps us to enjoy 
our Welsh preaching the more, and certainly helps to 
preserve to us our — well, I may out with it here, as there is no 
English friend present,— I say our grand old mellifluous 
Welsh language. 

Owen Rees, though bom in Liverpool, was a most enthusi- 
astic Welshman, and a stickler for everything that was purely 
Welsh ; and consequently it was not surprising that he was a 
warm admirer of Welsh preachers. But, notwithstanding 
his great admiration for Welsh preaching, it must not be 
supposed that the Calvmism enunciated from the pulpit was 
always swallowed by him without some contortions of coun- 
tenance. On the contrary, he had frequent misgivings 
respecting its soundness, and many were the conversations 
he had with his friend, Arthnr Williams, respecting it. 
Perhaps I ought to give the reader an example of the kind 
of conversation which these two young friends sometimes 
had on the Calvinistic creed so much spoken against in the 
present day. 

The subjects discussed in those days were not those that 
agitate the religious world nowadays. No-one in the circle 
in which these two young friends turned, thought for one 
moment of caUing in question the "fundamentals." 

The chief subject that agitated the religious circle in which 
Owen Rees then turned was the Atonement — its nature and 
extent. The views of Andrew Fuller, Ralph Wardlaw, Jenkins, 
&c., were looked upon amongst them as most loose, yea, as 
dangerous. Let us listen to these two young friends talking 
together as they take a walk into the country one evening, 
Jemima having gone to chapel to hear a second-rate preacher. 

After some further talk about the sermon by John Jones, 
already alluded to, Owen said : — 

"Do you know, Arthur, I never can satisfy myself with 
any of the theories of the Atonement, so much debated about 
in these days." 

"I am not surprised at it," said Arthur, "but let me hear 
your views?" 

" I do not know that you can properly call them * views,' 
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for I cannot see sufficiently clear to have a fair *view' of any 
of the doctrines. In the first place our Oalvinistic creed 
appears to me to be a most awfully severe one. I know that, 
as a system, it is a most consistent and compact one from the 
Divine standpoint. But I sometimes feel that it presents 
God as a terrible tyrant, working all ' for his own glory, * as 
we are told he ought to do. There is very little of the tender 
Father or even of the amiable Ruler about him, according to 
this system. Don't you think I am right, Arthur ? 

'• Go on, Owen, I say nothing now. 

"Well, but just think," continued Owen, *'we are bom 
into this world under the curse of the sin of Adam, we have 
broken the covenant in him. That is the theory ; and 
Jonathan Edwards seems to argue the point so closely, that 
we poor mortals must apparently accept the inevitable. 
Then there is a plan of salvation, an atonement for us. But 
that is only for a limited number ; it is not for all, but for 
the elect only, those whom He has chosen from all eternity. 
Our Saviour bore the sins of those and " 

'*You are forgetting, Owen, the universal call of the 
Gospel, a doctrine held and preached by all our people." 

" No, I am not, Arthur, I know they say that all are 
called, and that that call is genuine and unfeigned, and that 
if accepted there is salvation for all ; but then they hold 
effectual calling, which means, if it means anything at all, 
that no-one can come to Him without being influenced by the 
Holy Spirit, and it is the elect only that are thus effectually 
called." 

*' You must do our Calvinists justice, Owen. You know 
they make a distinction between moral and physical 
inability " 

'*I am well aware of that. It is inability, nevertheless, 
and is only efi'ectually overcome in the case of the elect ; 
overcome I mean by the Holy Spirit. I am really puzzled." 

'*If you expect me to get you out of your difficulty, Owen, 
I am sorry to say I caimot. So it is of very little use your 
going on. You know — you have said it, indeed — how com- 
pact the Oalvinistic system is built, and how difficult it is .to 
gainsay the strong arguments adduced from Scripture, and 
from nature in favour of it. Indeed, as a theological system 
there is none equal to it. But then, poor humanity seems 
bound under it by an inevitable law, somehow ; and you 
know, Owen, that law, both human and divine, appears to be 
horribly cruel sometimes. A drunken father sets fire to his 
house and burns himself to death. But the fire bums inno- 
cent children as well, and they suffer all their lives in 
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consequence. The law of combustion has no pity for the 
morally innocent. Such is always the irresistible force of 
law ; and Calvinism is the very embodiment of law. Human 
freedom seems excluded or to be overborne by it." 

**yes, I know all this," said Owen, **I am not able to 
answer the Calvinistic arguments as such, and I go further 
and say that I have no sympathy with those who sneer at 
Calvinism, but never attempt to pull down its argumentative 
stronghold. What I wished to call your attention to, was 
chiefly, that it is a very severe system, and that it binds poor 
humanity, as you term it, in a way that almost borders upon 
cruelty." 

**Then, again, there is the great doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, Arthur, which is so much argued about in these days. 
I confess I can come to no definite views on it. Why was it 
necessary at all? I know that we say that the absolute 
justice of the Almighty made it necessary; the justice of his 
nature as such. No, say the new school, it is public justice 
— that justice which is demanded by the common weal, the 
necessity of producing a moral impression on the universe, so 
as to deter others from committing sin. I must admit that I 
believe that Dr. Edwards has quite demolished that view in 
his able articles in the Traethodydd on **Cysondeb y Ffydd." 
But then, if the very nature of the Supreme Being demands 
that sin should be punished, how can it be just to punish 
•Another, however willing that Other may be to endure the 
punishment for our sakes? Indeed, I do not like the idea of 
our Saviour being punished at all in the true sense of that 
word. I think the stem old Baptist, Andrew Fuller, so 
much maligned nowadays, has proved, that though He 
suffered, he was not punished. If the strictly logical Calvinist 
meets me again and asks how was it just to inflict sufl'ering 
luiless our Saviour had in some way consented to endure our 
punishment, I must say I cannot answer him. The subject is 
beset with diflBLculties. Suppose again that I say with some 
of our people that our Saviour endured our punishment in 
the strict sense of the term, then I must hold that a part of 
that punishment consists of God's indignation against the 
sinner. I cannot understand an indignation against sin 
- apart from the sinner, as some hold. There is no meaning in 
the word *sin,' except as the voluntary act of a rational 
being. That being so, are we to hold that He vented his 
wrath on his own Son? It is said so, I know, and the system 
probably demands it, but I do not like the idea. In fact, I 
am quite bewildered, Arthur. Can you not throw some 
light on the subj ect ? " 
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** Indeed, I cannot, Owen," said Arthur. "I hope I 
believe the great fa^it of the Atonement. It is revealed 
plainly in the Scripture, but I have long given up all attempts. 
at understanding any theory of it. Everyone I have tried ta 
understand has failed to satisfy me. Yea, more, I go so far 
as to say that I could not give the reason why an Atonement 
is necessary at all." 

*' Our preachers will tell you that very glibly," said Owen. 

**I know they will," said Arthur ; "but I sometimes think 
that it would better become many of them to confess igno- 
rance. It is easy to us© fine big words in a general sense, 
and say that the Divine justice demanded that sin should be 
punished, and that the death of our Saviour satisfied the 
demands of that Divine justice ; but I cannot help asking 
with you, How ? How does the death of another, though 
that other be the Son of God, satisfy justice ? Is justice- 
indifferent as to who is punished so long as it gets a victim ? 
Like yourself, every attempt to answer this question seems 
unsatisfactory. That there was something more than the 
necessity of producing a moral impression on the \miverse of" 
Gk)d, that demanded an Atonement I think is clear beyond a. 
doubt. But even Dr. Edwards, who as you said demolished 
the moral impression theory, when he comes to propound a. 
theory of his own, fails to carry me with him somehow, 
Owen. It may be presumptuous in me to say so. It is very 
likely my dulness, but I cannot help telling you how things. 
appear to me. An Atonement is said to be necessary because 
sin must be punished, on account of the essential difference 
between right and wrong ; that a perfect Divine Being is 
bound to act differently towards the one and the other. His. 
displeasure must be made manifest against sin, or rather, as. 
you put it, against the sinner. All this is true, no doubt, 
and well put, still it does not seem to me to touch the crucial 
point referred to, namely, the justice of punishing the inno- 
cent instead of the guilty, the doctrine of the unity of our- 
Saviour and his people notwithstanding. If I don't throw 
over the whole theory of the Atonement being a punishment 
for sin altogether, then I must admit with Butler in his. 
Analogy, that the hoio the Atonement is efficacious the 
Scripture has not explained. I would, therefore, prefer 
leaving the matter where Butler leaves it. Give it up, Owen, 
my dear fellow. Your little plummet will never sound the 
depths of this great question. I know that such doctrinal 
scholars as old Peter Morris will undertake to explain the 
whole matter to you in all its details, and indeed I cannot 
help smiling sometimes when listening to some of our young; 
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•preacher^ who have swallowed a system of theology when 
going through their college training, laying down the law of 
the case as if they understand the whole counsel of the 
Almighty to perfection ; but I say again, I would prefer 
leaving it unexplained, as Butler does." 

**I am quite willing," said Owen, ** so long as you don't 
deny the fact. Butler himself shows that the whole course 
of nature is full of the principle of the innocent suffering for 
the guilty. Yes, the fact is one that is universal in the 
government of God, You must admit also, Arthur, that 
there is much force in the assertion that the efficacy of the 
Atonement consists in the doctrine of merit. Again, I have 
sometimes asked myself whether it is not the fact that the 
Almighty treats mankind in the mass rather than individually. 
How to fit in this idea with individual responsibility, I 
confess I do not know — but let that pass. We all know that 
the whole of mankind may be looked upon, in one sense, as 
one vast social organism. For instance, everyone in a 
family, a village, or a town, seems to feel the disgrace of 
a great crime committed in that family, village or town, as if 
he was individually responsible. And indeed, in some sense, 
each individual is responsible. The character of the criminal 
is the sum total of all influences brought to bear upon him ; 
or, at all events, those influences, of whatever nature, have 
tended to produce that character ; and to this extent, this 
view is not antagonistic to the doctrine of individual 
responsibility. You may take the converse again, and think 
of a great man — a hero — ^in a family, a village, or town, or 
community. He seems to reflect credit upon every individual 
therein. All seem to consider that they merit consideration 
and reward in consequence of his being one of them. Now, 
on this principle, I sometimes think that there is a fitness of 
things in our Saviour meriting or deserving our redemption. 
But then, this makes the nature of the Atonement to be 
very different to what our Calvinistic preachers make it in 
these days." 

** There is another view which I should like to give, and 
that is ." 

** I think, Owen, you had better give it up ; you will never 
tmderstand the question. Whilst you have been condemning 
all theory on the subject, you are busily framing a theory of 
your own. You are adding one more to the many theories 
that have already been propounded. At the same time, 
perhaps, your theory — I shall call it the * social organism 
theory,* or the * humanity in the mass theory ' — is as good as 
jmy I have heard or read of. But there, we are near home. 

M 
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It is late, and I must go in, and therefore, 1 saj 'Grood- 

ni^t/" 
The two friends parted. 

When my friend, Tom Smith, whom I am afraid the reader 
has almost forgotten, was returning the ahove manuscript, he 
smiled and said to me : — 

**I doubt very much whether you will get any of onr 
Euglish people to care one button-top about this theologico- 
metaphysicaJ fine-spun argument between your two devM' 
young friends, Owen Rees and Arthur Williams." 

** Would you recommend me, then, to leave it out alto^ 
gether?" I asked ; **I will do so, Tom, if you like, for you 
know that you are responsible for the printing of what I 
write." 

'* Oh, dear, no, my dear fellow. I know that it would be 
a disappointment to those readers who are theologically 
inclined, not to have it printed. Besides, it is essential to 
show how keenly alive you Welsh people are to a finely-spun 
religious argument, however dry it may be ; but let me tell 
you that your remarks on Welsh preaching and preachers 
were much more interesting to me. I felt that I should have 
been glad had you given a full description of that eminent 

Welsh preacher of yours, that , what*s his name ?" 

** John Jones was his name, Tom," I said, ** as common a 
name in Wales as Tom Smith is in England." 

This home-thrust spoiled a sarcastic expression that was 
beginning to play about our friend Tom's countenance at the 
thought of a man bearing such a common name as ** John 
Jones" being an eminent Welsh preacher. He therefore 
simply said : — 

** Well, what kind of a preacher was he, Jones ? Tell me 
all about his method and style, that a poor benighted English- 
man like myself" — Tom did indulge in his sarcastic smile 
after all — '*may have some clear conception of what con- 
stituted his greatness as a preacher. I presume you have 
heard him ?" 

** Yes, Tom, I huve heard him ; but I am afraid I should 
not be able to give you a satisfactory description of him — ^it 
is hardly in my line. But if you are really anxious to know 
more about him, I can refer you to an excellent descripUoa 
of him, written by the late Rev. Dr. John Thomas, of liver- 
pool. It is translated into English, and is to be found in the 
first chapter of a book called Flashes from the Welsh Fvlpity 
by the Rev. J. Gwynoro Davies. Had you been able to read 
Welsh, I could with great pleasure have referred you direct 
to the Life of John Jones, written by the late Dr. Owen. 
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Thomas, of Liverpool, in two volumes, undoubtedly the best 
l>iography in the Welsh language/^ 

**"Were most of your great preachers; men of the 
«ame stamp — men of wild and rugged eloquence — ^men whose 
preaching was like a torrent or avalanche carrying all befote 
it?" 

*•* O, dear no, Tom, John Jones was only one of a class. I 
-could name some of our preachers who were almost, if not 
quite, as effective, but whose style was very different. Let 
me mention a preacher who minisbered many years in Liver- 
pool, whose life is also written in two volumes by the late 
Kev. O. Thomas, D.D. I allude to the late Rev. Henry 
Rees. His style was totally different. It was not like a mighty 
torrent sweeping all before it, but a calm, placid stream, 
•deep and strong ; not the pelting rain from the thunder 
cloud, but the quiet, steady rain of a summer's day ; the 
most delicate flower was not bent by ; it but it thoroughly 
soaked the earth, and all vegetation revived and freshened 
■and seemed to laugh with delight in consequence. He was 
chaste in his style to a most severe degree ; every word in 
his sermons was studied, and it is said committed to memory. 
He deprecated excitement, but no preacher could obtain and 
retain possession of the intellect and feelings of a congrega- 
tion as he could. He was, without a doubt, one of the most 
finished preachers that Wales ever produced." 

*'I suppose, Jones,, that I must believe you Welshmen's 
description of your preachers, when you say they beat all 
other preachers. Of course you can say what you like about 
their effective preaching, because they seldom preach in 
English, and so we, poor unilingual Englishmen, cannot 
ju<§e." 

** Well, Tom, I could say something about the position in 
the preaching world of some Welshmen who preach in 
English these days. Some of them rank very high, I believe, 
though I know many of them are at a disadvantage because 
they do not preach in their own native language. As a rule, 
I think that our Welsh preachers put more matter into their 
sermons than the majority of English preachers I have heard 
do. At the same time, don't run away, Tom, with the idea 
that we have not had, and yet have some poor preachers- 
gracious me, yes, some miserably poor ones — some whose 
manner and tone of voice when in the pulpit are intolerable. 
As to the Welsh intonation I have spoken of, that semi- 
musical style of speaking, when it was the outcome of deep 
emotion, and when it was natural, as it was to such men as 
John Jolies, when addressing large audiences in the open air. 
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I can only say it was very charming at times. The play upon 
the tones of the miiior chords, and the prolongation of the 
sound of an emphatic word, on one of these tones, as you heard 
it sometimes from Henry Rees when preaching to thousands 
on a field at an Association, did great execution, I can tell you. 
And especially, when what was said, was, not empty sound, 
but a powerful thought, good sound divinity, clothed in the 
most choice and poetical language. Yes, Tom, to me it was. 
— well — * charming ' I say beyond description. I don't know 
of a better word to descrioe it. This intonation is fast 
dying out however now-a-days, and perhaps it is as well that 
it should. When it does not arise from deep emotion, to ape 
it is very offensive." 

** What about the preachers in Wales of the present day ?** 
asked Tom. 

** You must excuse me," I said, "entering upon this suIk 
ject, however interesting it would be to me to do so. My 
object in talking of these Welsh preachers, was to shew what 
an important factor it was in the formation of the mental 
and religious character of Owen Rees. I must now hasten 
to say that it was not the only factor, as the sequel will 
'■shew." 



CHAPTER XXV. 



IjOve*8 entanglements — Owen and John Evans — 

Jemima and Martha. 

In one of the preceding chapters, I gave the reader an insight 
into the inner thoughts of Jemima and of Owen R«es 
■respecting each other. By virtue of the power which 
enabled me then to divine the cogitations of those two 
persons, I now proceed to describe those of another person, 
who is to form a prominent part in the progress of our story, 
viz., John Evans, Mr. Kennedy's managing clerk, to whom 
the reader has already been introduced on more than one 
occasion. In order more fully to understand, and to duly 
appreciate those cogitations, I must mention the incident 
'that more immediately led to them. John Evans had been 
't^ a meeting in the chapel ; and instead of attending to his 
devotions there, had been feasting his eyes on the personal 
beauty of Jemima. The service not being an impressive 
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one, John Dyans could not take his eyes off her ; and he was ;^ 
d.6termined, as neither Owen Rees, nor Arthur her brother 
■was present that night, that he would accompany her home, { 
if possible, and do all he could to make a favourable im-^ 
pression upon her. She sat on the opposite side of the'^* 
gallery, and when the time came for the large congregation^' 
-which had collected that night to disperse, it required a good - 
<ieal of manoeuvering to enable him to meet Jemima at the' 
door, and thus to justify him in shaking hands with her and 
walking by her side. It was to be done, the reader will 
please understand, as if it was the merest accident, ai^d ' 
without the slightest appearance of design at all. I wonder^ 
whether any of my young readers has ever attempted this ' 
manoeuvering, in order to attain such an apparently unde- 
signed end ? It requires some sharp pushing through the 
cl'owd at one time, some hesitancy and slow movement at 
another, and occasionally the assumption of a stationary 
position entirely. Astronomers tell us that those wandering 
stars called planets appear sometimes to progress in their ^ 
course, then to remain stationary, and then- to retrograde. [ 
Our foiend Evans's movements partook of these three 
characteristics on the night in question. The progressive 
motion required an avoidance of several friends, who extended 
their hands, by not appearing to see them ; the stationary 
position was brought about by doing quite the contrary ; 
and the retrograde movement again required the sudden , 
tiiming of the head round, and acknowledging the greetings 
of some one or more whom he had been rude enough to pass. 
All this manoeuvering was regulated by the movements of 
that most attractive body, Jemima, on the other side of the 
gallery, which movements were duly observed, to again use 
an astronomical phrase, by what is called " oblique vision " 
on the part of the observer, John Evans. It was successful. 
He and Jemima met just outside the chapel door, apparently 
in the most accidental way possible. Even Jemima, keen as 
she was, did not at all suspect any design in the matter. ^ 

"How is Miss Williams? I hope she is as well as shei 
looks. If so, I could not wish her better." ; 

This was Evans's greeting, as he extended his hand to .' 
Jemima. This flattery was, however, anything but pleasing 
to her. 

She simply told him that she was very well, and walked on 
silently, Evans walking by her side for some time. He was 
about to make another attempt to carry out his design of 
making a favourable impression upon her, and takii^ a step * 
ih advance in the position in which he stood in her estima- ' 
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tion, when his whole plan was frustrated by the appearance 
of Arthur Williams and Owen Rees, who came up to them. 
Jemima went round to the side of her brother, and between 
him and Owen Rees, thus putting one of them on each side, 
and between her and Evans. The two friends greeted him, 
and asked about the meeting he had attended, and entered 
into a general conversation. Evans being thus thwarted in 
his design, was not in the best of humours, and he very soon 
left, and bid them good night. It was on this night, after 
he had retired into his room, and being thus disappointed^ 
that his thoughts ran somewhat in this fashion : — 

**I am determined to oust that fellow, Owen Rees, in the 
affections of Miss Jemima Williams, let it cost what it may. 
Everything is honourable in love and war, they say. I am as 
good a man as he, if not better ; and if I can only get her to 
transfer her affections to me, I have a perfect right to do so, 
I wish Owen Rees did not stand so high in her estimation 
as he seems to do, and that she did not believe he was such an 
upright character. I would then have some chance. I 
shoidd be very sorry to do anything to malign him in a direct 
way ; that would be mean, and I hope I am above doing a 
mean action, even in a love contest. But then men differ as 
to what may be considered mean in a case of this kind. 
Blaise Pascal makes a strong case against the Jesuits for 
holding that *the end justiiies the means ;' but I do not know, 
after all, whether Pascal is right under all circumstances. 
Take my case, for instance : Jemima has arrived at that age 
when she, like all other girJs, is only too anxious to marry. 
I know she is a sensible girl. She has a fine intellect, and is 
controlled more by her reason than by her emotions, which, 
I am sorry to say, is not the case with most girls. Still, she 
is a woman, and would not object to change her name and 
condition, if the right man presented himself. Am I not that 
man? Owen Rees does not seem to be shaping well in the 
matter at all, and I don't know whether he ever will, 
certainly not for a long time. His father seems breaking up 
OTadually ever since that unfortunate ring affair, and Owen 
Rees would not think of marrying if anything were to happen 
to him, till his mother and sister were satisfactorily provided 
for. Now Jemima cannot help seeing how matters stand. 
I know she likes him, and if there was any probability of his 
proposing and setting up house for her soon, I know I should 
nave no chance. But if I get a good opportunity of actually 
proposing to her, and shewing her my prospects are superior 
to his, it may decide her in my favour. Wno knows? Few 
girls can withstand a real, tangible offer of marriage, when it 
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is A good one — and won't mine be a good one when I make 

it? — ^in favour of a mere prospective chance of an offer from 

cmother, though that other, perhaps, may be more to her 

liking. Such, however, is my reading of womankind. It 

-cannot be denied that Owen Rees is preferred by her to me, 

if we leave out his surroundings. I wish something were to 

occur to bring Owen Rees down a little from the high pedestal 

he occupies in her estimation; it would go very far in the 

furtherance of my object. I wonder whether she thinks it 

possible that Owen's father might have been a thief after all, 

that he did steal the ring, and that Owen knew it all along, 

notwithstanding his strong asseveration of his innocence. 

If she were to think so, it would lower him several degrees in 

her estimation; for I know she has a very high sense of 

truthfulness and integrity. Of course, I must confess that I 

don't think Robert Rees did steal the ring ; still, if she gets 

the idea into her head, I don't know that it would be my 

special duty to dislodge it from her little cranium. If Jemima 

by any means were to slacken her hold upon him, and attach 

herself to me, it would be better for the girl herself. I know 

I would make her a good husband — I love her, and if I can, 

m have her — ^yes, I will have her, cost what it may. With 

this end in view — the end being a 8;ood one — am I not justified 

in using almost any means to attain it ? Of course I am, 

Blaise Pascal notwithstanding." 

Such were the cogitations of John Evans before retiring to 
rest on the night in question. We shall see what results they 
produced. 

I have on more than one occasion mentioned Martha, 
Owen Rees's sister, but I have not yet fully described her 
to the reader. Let me do so now, for I assure him she is a 
girl worth knowing. It is necessary to do so also, inasmuch 
as her history is involved in that of Jemima. 

There she is, sitting at the table in her mother's house, on 
a fine afternoon in the month of June. She has finished her 
housework, has changed her morning dress for a light merino 
one, and looking at the clock, she speaks to her mother, who 
is sitting in her chair, quietly knitting. Listen to her : — 

**I think, mother," she says, **that I cannot do better 
now, before I make your quiet cup of tea, than look over 
the lesson for my class next Sunday. Those girls of mine, I 
find, unless I prepare well, ask questions that I cannot always 
4i08wer. Now, don't gape, mother ; it is not tea time yet, 

Cknow. I shall only have about an hour's spell at my 
ks, and then we shall have our quiet afternoon cup of 
te." 
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"Go on, my dear girl, I shall not interrupt you. Nothing' 
pleases me more than to see you preparing for your class on 
Sunday. I hope, too, that you will remember that it is not 
enough to prepare to enlighten the head, but that you will 
retire to your closet before Sunday, and pray for the Holy 
Spirit to give you that preparation of the heart without which 
you will do very little good to your scholars after all, my dear 
girl. But don't let me interrupt you^ Martha ; you must 
search the Scriptures intelligently, I know ; and, for my 
part, I would prefer that the Holy Spirit reached my heart 
through my head than otherwise." 

"You are right, mother ; so I'll see what I can do to make 
good use of the little time, now before tea." 

She reached down her Welsh Bible, her Mynegair (i.e., 
the "Concordance ") of Peter Williams, the Esponiad (Com- 
mentary) of the Rev. J. Hughes, of London (a commentary 
containing the cream of those once eminent commentators 
Scott, Guyse, Pool and Doddridge), Geiriadur Charles, and 
a volume of Albert Barnes's Cmnmentary, which had just 
come out, and which Owen had bought. It had not then 
been translated into Welsh, but Martha understood English 
and Welsh equally well. She spread her books before her, 
and took pen, ink and paper, and was soon absorbed in her 
work. Her mother is looking at her with true maternal 
aflPection, and is uttering a quiet prayer that God might bless 
her and make her a blessing to the children under her care. 
Whilst looking fondly at her, she cannot help noticing how 
she is developing into a fine handsome girl, and her mind 
somehow, by some mysterious association of ideas, ran to 
Arthur Williams, and she built an elaborately constructed 
castle in the air, which she surveyed with a great deal of 
interest, though at the same time with much anxiety both as 
to the process of building it, and as to its future stability. 
Whilst Mrs. Rees is thus erecting her castle, let us cast a 
glance at Martha's outward appearance, &nd form our own 
opinion of her. She is sitting, as I said, at the table ; her 
elbow is resting on it, and she is deeply engrossed with her 
JSsponiadau. Those dark eyes and that broad forehead, shew 
that she is gifted with a good share of intellectual power. She 
has a most bewitching dimple in hpr chin, and when she 
laughs outright she has faint traces of dimples in her cheeks 
also, and at such times there is revealed a set of small white 
teeth, setting off her full ruby lips and well-shaped mouth, 
that are most pleasing to look at. Her dress fits her well — ; 
made by her mother and herself by-the-bye — shewing off a 
very good figure ; and I am sure that no young man can look 
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^t her," just as she sits now before us bending over her books, 
without feeling a pleasure in doing so. But Martha is not 
only a nice girl to look at, she is also sweet-tempered and - 
light-hearted, and notwithstanding the strictly Puritanical 
manner in which she is brought up, she has such a fund of fun 
in her that sometimes compelled her mother to laugh in spite 
of her grave demeanour generally. In this she was different 
to her friend Jemima. The latter seldom betrayed any 
improper ysgafnder (levity), and rarely read any book that 
was not of a solid, useful character. Martha, on the contrary, 
if she had time, would borrow a novel or a volume of poetry 
from Arthur Williams, or from her brother, and read it with 
infinite delight. It was well for her, that her mother did not 
know anything of the character of Sir Walter Scott's novels, 
one of which might sometimes be found in Martha's bedroom, 
or there would have been some unpleasant conversation on 
the subject. 

Martha does not spend very much time with her books on 
the afternoon alluded to. After being apparently absorbed 
in thought for a while, she suddenly closes them, collects 
them together and puts them away, saying : — 

'* Now for our cup of tea, another, " 

Whilst making it, she quietly smiles, and asks abruptly :— 

* ' Mother, do you think it is true that marriages are made 
in heaven, as people say.?" 

' ' Why, Martha, what has put such a thought into your 
head ? You have not been thinking of your work, I can see." 

*' Never mind, mother, this thought did come into my 
head somehow, from what I have been reading, and you have 
not answered my question. Is my husband, do you think,' 
fixed in heaven for me, and am I bound to take him and 
no-one else, and "shall I have no choice in the matter ? Is 
that what I am to believe according to our Calvinistic creed ? 
If so, I must confess, I should like to know who he is. Now 
come, mother, give me your opinion seriously, and never 
mind enquiring why I ask you." 

*' Well, Martha, if you want my opinion — though I cannot 
see what good it will do you to ponder over such a subject — - 
I may tell you that I think God has from all eternity planned 
all things that take place in time, and therefore marriages 
amongst the rest. But that does not destroy our free w&l, 
remember." 

**I thought, mother, that you would add this last clause. 
But this predetermining all things beforehand, and yetr 
leaving us perfect freedom of action, is what I cannot under-. 
4gtand." "'■ ^ "...■.-' - 
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*'Nor can I, Martha, but you must be content to take the 
two things as established, though you may not see their con- 
sistency. You must remember what the Bible says: — *The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God, but those things, 
that are revealed belong unto us and to our children for ever, 
that we may do all the words of the law.'" 

**To tell you the truth, mother, it is that very verse that 
I came across, in turning up some verses on the subject for 
Sunday ; and my thoughts wandered and I was led to ask you 
the question I did. You know one cannot help wondering 
sometimes who is likely to be one's partner for life in this- 
world, for I assure you, mother, I am not going to be an 
hen ferch (old maid) if I can help it. I like to follow my 
mother's example, you know. I suppose you would tell me 
that I must exercise my reason and common sense, as if it all 
depended upon myself." 

**You are right, Martha, — that is just what I should wish 
to tell you, only, whilst doing so, you must seek Divine 
guidance. But don't trouble yourself about such things, fy - 
ngeneth antuyl i (my dear girl) ; you are but young yet, and in 
due course these things will come about as Providence 
directs." 

**But there is no harm in helping Providence a bit, giving 
it, as it were, a kind of nudge, you know, just at a critical 
moment." 

"What do you mean girl ! Really, Martha, you are getting 
very frivolous." 

**I don't feel so, mother. There is no harm in letting 
one's thoughts run a little bit wild now and then. It is nice 
exercise for them, they get healthier and stronger, you know. 
Now come, mother, let me ask, did not you, when you saw 
what a fine handsome fellow my father was " 

Here Mr. Rees himself came into the room, and sat down^ 
and Martha went up to him in a playful manner and put her 
arms round his neck, and planted a kiss on his forehead, and 
said before having finished her previous remark : — 

**Here comes my mother's old sweetheart, and I appeal to 
you now, mother, whether I was not right when I said he was 
a fine, handsome man when he was young, for he is that even 
now. I was teasing my mother," she said, addressing her 
father, **and asking her whether she did not give a gentle 
nudge to the course of Providence, when it sent you acrosa 
her path, but she won't tell me. Now, I ask you once more, 
mother, for I won't let you off, is it not true than when you 
were a young woman, and when you thought my father here 
had his eye upon you, and admired those fine black eyes of 
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yours — now, it is no use your frowning, mother, like that, for 
you know you have got two fine, black eyes even yet, and 
they have not lost their lustre — did you, I ask, remain passive 
snd leave all to the course of Providence, or did you not take 
s little active part in the matter? Now come, mother, look 
«it me and tell me the truth?" 

Mr. Rees laughed heartily at the raillery of his pretty 
daughter, for he saw in her a striking likeness of his wife 
when he first fell in love with her. He took up his daughter's 
question in a humoursome way, and said : — 

**Yes, Martha, make her answer the question. I have 
often said that you women do more in directing the course of 
events on these occasions than you get credit for. I have 
frequently twitted your mother on the subject, but she would 
never admit it." 

Mrs. Rees put her cup of tea out of her hand and looked 
her daughter in the face, and blushed like a young girl : — 

** Why, Martha," she said, "what nonsense you have gotj 
into your head this afternoon ! What a question for a girl to 
ask her mother ! You are getting crazy, and your father is as 
full of mischief as you are," and she gave her husband an 
indulgent look, not at all sorry that her daughter was able to 
rouse him from the pensive mood he had been so apt to fall 
into for some time past. Martha was only giving vent to the 
spirit of fun that she was sometimes so full of. To what 
extent it might have led her, it is difficult to say, but just at 
this point she jumped up, saying :— 

**I see Jemima Williams passing the window, so I must 
open for her. I am glad she has come, for I am just in the 
humour for a chat with her." 

Jemima came in and kissed Mrs. Rees and Martha, and 
shook hands warmly with Mr. Rees, and partook of a cup of 
tea. In a few minutes afterwards, under the pretence of 
examining a bonnet which Martha had been trimming, with 
the help of the deft hands of her mother, the two girls went 
upstairs into Martha's bedroom, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Rees 
still at the tea table. 

**I am sadly afraid," said Mrs. Rees to her husband, "that 
Martha is giving way to too much ysgafnder (levity)." 

"The girl is right enough, Betsy," said Mr. Rees, "you 
ctuinot expect young girls to be as serious as we, old folks, 
are. I think I can remember my little woman when about 
her age as fond of fun as her daughter is now. And I am not 
quite sure had she not been interrupted in her question, 
whether you would not have been compelled to answer her in 
the affirmative, as the preachers say. Am I not right, my 
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little woman?" and Mr. Rees chucked his spouse under the 
chin in a most loving fashion. 

"Really," said Mrs. Rees, *'you are quite as bad a& 
Martha, Robat. I do not know what has come over you both. 
It is high time for me to turn my attention to something 
useful, or you shall have my head turned as both yours and 
Martha's seem to be. She got up with a blushing counten- 
ance, and commenced to wash and put aside the tea things. 
Soon Mrs. Rees was heard singing sweetly one of old WiUiams , 
Pantycelyn's hymns, the last four lines of which ran as 
follows, being the saint's apostrophe to her beloved Saviour, 
Jesus : — 

Pwvso'm benaid ar dy fynwes, 
Edrych yn dj* wyneb lion, 

Caru ues aDDghoBo'r oriau 
Sy' inii ar y ddaear hon.i 

How these words came into her mind, in preference to any 
of the other lines of the '' Sweet Singer of Wales," I shall 
not attempt to determine. I shall leave it to those learned 
in the doctrine of association of ideas. Whatever explanation 
can be given, the fact is that Mrs. Rees seemed to forget all 
earthly things in that ecstatic love she had for her Redeemer. 

But let us leave her enjoying the singing of these words 
and take a peep upstairs, and see what the two girls, Martha 
and Jemima, are doing. 

Behold Martha standing before the mirror trying on the 
new bonnet, and Jemima surveying it with a critical eye, and 
turning Martha round that she might see it from every point' 
of view. She ultimately pronounced it a *4ove of a bonnet," 
and said that Martha looked *' killing " in it. 

*'I am glad you like it, Jemima. My mother would tell 
me not to be vain, but you know that we women cannot help 
doing all we can to look as attractive as possible. We may 
deny it, if we like, but I must plead guilty to feeling pleased 
when I am admired. Don't these new philosophers called 
phrenologists say that there is an organ in our brain called 
love of approbation ? We women cannot help — it is our 
nature — wishing to meet with the appro vial of the other sex. 
It is the same with the females of every species of creatures, 
I am told. At the same time, I hope I shall not forget mental 



^Rest my Seal upon His bosom, 
Gaze upon His holy face ; 

Lost in love and adoration 
While the hours run on apace. 
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beauty; Those are fine words of the Apostle Peter, are they 
, not ?— * Whose adorning let it not be that outward adorning 
"of plaiting of hair and of wearing of gold and of putting on pt 
apparel, but let it be the hidden man of the heart in that 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price.* " 

"Yes," said Jemima, **they are fine words. One can 
hardly imagine a sturdy old fisherman of Galilee writing such 
beautiful words." 

**But," said Martha, "I am sure that old Peter himself 
would have turned his head round to look at an especially 
#pretty woman, if he had the chance of seeing one not veiled 
in the streets of Capernaum." 

"For shame, Martha," said Jemima, "talking so irre- 
.verently." 

**I did not mean to be irreverent, Jemima," said Martha. 

■ ** It is only human nature. No true man can be insensible 

to the influence of female beauty ; and even Peter, Apostle 

"though he was, and chief of them if you like, was not an 

exception. He was the only one of them that we know was 

- xi^arried, and being married he must, I presume, have fallen 

in love at one time with his wife and courted her in due 

* fashion." 

"I suppose," said Jemima, "it must have been so, but it 

^ is well that your mother does not hear you talking in such a 

" way about one of the Apostles. But to come back to the 

present time, I think you are right, Martha, when you say 

that there are few young men that are indiflferent to female 

beauty. I know one young man, and you know him, too, 

who tells me almost daily that he thinks Martha Rees perfec> 

. tion itself, not only as to the * outer adornments,' but also as 

to the * hidden man of the heart,' the verse alludes to." 

Martha knew very well to whom Jemima was referring, and 
she was rather aiinoyed that the deep crimson blush, which 
she saw in the mirror was suffusing her face, betrayed her 
feelings so plainly ; but she said nothing. Jemima followed 
it up by saying : — 

"When are you coming to see me at our house, Martha? 
You seldom come now, even with your brother Owen. Arthur 
was observing the same thing to me the other day, and won- 
dering why you kept so strange." 

The fadmg blush deepened again on Martha's cheek, but 

..wishing to divert attention from herself and her hinted-at 

^relation to Arthur Williams, shethought she would give her 

friend a touch on a tender part,. and at the same time probe 

the depth of her feeling, if possible, for her brother, Owen ; 
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for she had been told by some female gossip in the most 
careless, unconcerned way — ^as all deep-meaning remarks by 
such gossips are always made — that John Evans had designs on 
Jemima, and that he had been seen on more than one occasion 
escorting her home, and, indeed, that he was a frequent 
visitor at Miss Williams's house, both which statements were 
far from being strictly true. Martha was anxious, therefore, 
if possible, to find how matters stood. Jemima was trying 
on the bonnet, this "love of a bonnet," for herself, and 
surveying the effect in the mirror, as Martha had just done, 
and she said : — 

** How would a bonnet like this suit me, Martha ? I don't 
think I look so badly in it, do I now ? Of course, I have not 
the same pretty face to set it off as the owner of it has." 

**Now come, Jemima, that's very like fishing for a compli- 
ment. The * owner of that fine thing,* as we say in playing 
forfeits, has not got two admirers who are both over head 
and ears in love with her as someone has." 

** She has one, however, to my knowledge," said Jemima ; 
** but whether he has declared himself to her or not, I cannot 
say. She knows best. But really, Martha, what do you 
mean by saying that I have two admirers ; who are the two, 
pray? 

** Well, as you have been so explicit as to one in my case, 
I may as well be equally explicit as to one in your case, 
especially as he bears the same relation to me as my supposed 
adinirer does to yourself. Is that plain enough?" 

"I can only say, Martha, that your brother Owen — for I 
know you are alluding to him — has never said a word to me 
about love. I think he might and ought to have done, 

if well, no I don't mean that — what I meant to say 

was 

*' That my brother Owen loves you, and if so, he ought to 
say so." 

** No, that is not what I meant to say, Martha." 

** Perhaps not, Jemima, but it is what you almost c^ic^ say, 
nevertheless ; and I have no doubt it is what you feel. 
Have I not interpreted your thoughts correctly, Jemima ? 
Why should we have any secrets between ourselves ? I don't 
intend telling Owen, my dear girl. And knowing you, as I 
do, I am not surprised at his being deeply in love with you, 
bub I am surprised at his not having said so." And encir- 
cling her waist with her right arm and planting a warm kiss 
tipon her cheek, she said : — 

** Let me do it for him." 
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Jemima blashed deeply, and though not altogether dis- 
pleased, she said : — 

" You ought not to take for granted, as you do, Mar£ha, 
that there is anything between your brother and me. We 

we friends, and I esteem him highly, and if — I mean " 

" Yes, finish your sentence, Jemima, * if * what ?" 
** You are reaJly very provoking, lyiartha. I did not mean 
* if * anything. I say again — and pray don*t take me up so— ^ 
•that I have a very high opinion of Owen, that I enjoy his 
<!ompany as well, yes, I don't mind saying, better than that 
-of any yoimg man into whose company I have ever been 

thrown .'* 

** Better than that of John Evans, for instance? Come, 
Jemima, you won't refuse to tell me, I am sure. On the pre- 
sumption that Owen has been somewhat remiss, and I blame 
him very much for it, for I think that a young man should 
Hot engage a young woman's affections without stating 
plainly what his intentions are, but on this presumption say, 
xiave you not given our friend Evans more encouragement 
1:-han you otherwise would? Mind, I don't blame you very 
xnuch for having two strings to your bow, though my brother 
^ one of them. If he is too slack as a hean to fling off the 
arrows of Cupid, I shall not find fault with you for using the 
other string to see what the result may be." 

'*You may take for granted, Martha, what you please 
«bout the presumption on which I may be supposed to act, 
«nd you may talk as much as you like about my two bows or 
beaus, for I have not a special gift of appreciating pims, but 
I say again," — and Jemima said this with considerable 
emphasis — "that nothing has ever taken place between your 
brother Owen and myself, which makes it imperative that I 
should not be civil to John Evans when he thinks proper to 
address me. He has always been most obliging to me, and 
I think he has not been otherwise to you and yours, Martha. 
John Evans is a young man that no one can say a word to his 
detriment. He is steady, is a strict total abstainer, is in a 
good position, and you have tempted me to say, Martha, that 
he is also good-looking." 

Martha saw she had been treading on tender ground, and 
that Jemima was more emphatic than usual in her statement 
that she was not committed in any way to her brother, and 
•she saw, too^ that any further allusion to John Evans, might 
cause her to speak still more highly in his favour. Whether- 
it arose from a feeling on the part of Jemima that if Owen 
Rees would not declare himself, she wished his sister to 
imderstand that she could, by shewing a partiality to John 
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Evans, put pressure upon him, or whether John Evans was 
really supplanting her brother in her affections, was what 
Martha could not positively make out. She, however, 
thought it prudent not to press the subject further then, and 
she gave a turn to the conversation by saying : — ^ 

"I am glad, Jemima, that my mother does not hear us 
talking, or she would say we were both getting very g^vamal 
^frivolous), and I think she would not be far wrong. Let us^ 
drop the subject. Indeed I find we must, for I hear my 
mother calling me." 

, Both girls hurried down, and after a few minutes Jemima- 
bid her friends the Reeses goodbye. - , 
Erom the contents of this chapter, the reader will see that 
notwithstanding the strictly Puritanical education of these 
damsels, their thoughts were not entirely absorbed with the 
tenets of their Calvinistic creed. Whether marriages were 
planned in heaven or not, they were executed down here 
below. In other words, whatever truth there was in the 
proposition that "man proposes and Gtod disposes," and 
whatever discussion might take place respecting the latter 
half of the proposition in the circle in which these two young^ 
lasses turned, the interest attached to the first half of it, the 
man proposing, had always a peculiar charm for them. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
The Contest for Jemima. 



After what I have already said about the inmost thoughts 
of John Evans, anent Jemima Williams, the reader will not 
"be surprised to learn that he was determined to make use of 
every means in his power, and to take advantage of every 
favourable circumstance that occurred to divert her attentions 
from Owen Rees to himself. Among those favourable cir- 
cumstances, one was the failing health of Owen Rees's 
father, who never really looked up after the trial on the 
charge of stealing the ring. His business was attended to by 
him, *tis true, but in a mechanical, perfunctory manner ; an4 
though his wife and his daughter, Martha, sometimes 
succeeded in getting him to be cheerful, the recollection of 
the trial evidently lay like an incubus on his soul, and his 
health was being undermined. Owen. Rees could see thifiL 
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and he was apprehensive that, ere long, his father would 
be taken away from them, and thus the care of his mother 
and the rest of the family might be thrown upon him. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, his deep love for Jemima, he was 
diffident in declaring it, inasmuch as he thought that it would 
not be honourable on his part to extract a promise from her 
so long as he was not prepared to offer her a home, either at 
once or at some definite period. I need not inform my young 
readers that the position that Owen Rees thus determined to 
take in the matter required considerable self-sacrifice on his 
part, and that many and many a time his resolution was ready 
to give way, and he felt disposed to break through aU 
restraint and declare his love, and so obtain from Jemima a 
promise, if possible, to wait till it would be convenient for 
them to be united. 

Jemima, though she tried to divine the real state of things, 
and was always ready to invent all sorts of excuses for Owen, 
felt, nevertheless, that, in not declaring his affection for her, 
he showed he had not sufficient confidence in her, and 
occasionally she even entertained doubts whether he really 
loved her at all, and whether he had any feeling towards her 
except that of friendship. Like a true woman, therefore, 
she was not averse if it were possible to using such means as 
would put a little pressure upon him to induce him to declare 
his love for her, if he really entertained any. , 

John Evans suspected how matters stood, and played his 
cards accordingly. He used all means in his power to 
further his ends, and sometimes, I fear, forgot the teaching 
of the author of the Provincial Letters as to the legitimacy 
of the means in relation to the end in view. Love is blind 
in more senses than one — but let us see. 

One winter's night, Miss Jemima Williams went to see one 
of her Sunday School scholars who was unwell. After 
leaving the house she had visited she found she was a long way 
from home, and had to walk through several lonely streets. 
She became rather timid, and she hurried along as quickly as 
possible. Turning a corner suddenly, a man accidentally ran 
against her and threw her down. He apologised, and helped 
her up, but Jemima being in a nervous condition from fright, 
was scarcely able to stand. Fortunately, John Evans saw 
the occurrence, and he went to her assistance, and when he 
found it was Jemima Williams, he was profuse in his 
expression of satisfaction that he was able to be of some 
service to her. He offered to escort her home, an offer which 
was readily and thankfully accepted. She refused, however, 
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his offer to call a cab, but walked slowly by his side, and, 
owing to her somewhat timid state, consented to take his 
arm. She soon quite recovered, and John Evans was only 
too glad to enter into a general conversation with her, and to 
divert it to a course which would serve his ends. He had 
not been for so many years managing clerk in Mr. Kennedy's 
office without having learnt a little diplomacy. 

*'I am glad I met you, Miss Williams," he said, ** and I 
am delighted to be able to be of some service to you." 

Jemima merely blushed and thanked him, and said it was 
very fortunate that he came up at such an opportune 
moment. 

**I called to see your brother," said he, "but fomid he 
was not in. I was told he had gone to see his friend Owen 
Rees, whom you so well know. " This he said with special 
emphasis, and looked into her face to observe the effect. 
He then went on to say : — *'I went and saw them at Mr. 
Rees's, and in conversation learnt where you had gone to. 
I had business myself in this direction, so I came to attend 
to it, and was thus fortunate enough to see you under 
circumstances that enabled me to render you a slight service, 
and thus also give me the pleasure of enjoying your com- 
pany. * Fu drwg erioedy ' as we Welsh people say, * na fn 
dda i ryiL'un,^ " ('Tis an ill wind, &c.). 

Now, whether Evans wished Jemima to understand that he 
had come that way expressly in the hope of seeing her, and 
to suggest that Owen Rees, if he had cared much for her, 
knowing the long dreary way she had to walk home alone, 
ought himself to have come to meet her, but was indifferent 
about her, I will not take upon myself to determine ; but I 
have reason to believe that such thoughts did run through 
the mind of Jemima, and that they made her less inclined to 
disengage her arm from that of John Evans than she was 
when she first put her arm in his. She, however, concealed her 
feelings, and allowed the conversation to proceed. To divert 
the attention of Mr. Evans from the line of thought which 
his mind seemed to be taking, she said : — 

'* How did you find Robert Rees ? I am sorry to say that 
he has not been well lately." 

" So I believe. Miss Williams. Indeed, I could see it very 
plainly when I called to-night. But I am not much astonished. 
I know that unfortunate affair about the ring has weighed 
heavily on his mind." 

** Is it not strange, Mr. Evans," oTsserved Miss Williams, 
** that in the course of Providence a man like Mr. Rees, and 
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indeed, not he alone, but his family also, should be called 
upon to suffer in this case, when we know he is as innocent 
as we are ?" 

**That is putting it rather too strong, is it not, Miss 
Williams ? We can only say that the case against him was 
not proved in open court. He and his Maker only know 
for certainty, whether he was guilty or not." 

**But surely, Mr. Evans, you don't doubt his innocence 
for one moment, do you ? You had more to do with the 
case than anyone. You and your employer, Mr. Kennedy, 
had private consultations with him, and with Owen, his son, 
and I always thought that lawyers expected their clients to 
•divulge everything to them, even to confess their guilt, if so, 
in order that they may not ba met with unexpected difficul- 
ties in their defence. You then ought to know all, and 
I have heard you use very strong language indeed, in asserting 
the innocence of Mr, Kees V* 

" I cannot endorse your view as to clients being expected 
in all cases to confess their guilt to their lawyers. Miss 
Williams ; though, in some cases, they do, especially the 
most hardened criminals. I don't tell you how it was in this 
case. Indeed, I am in honour bound to keep everything of 
that kind a profound secret. You will have, therefore, to look 
upon the matter as one of extreme doubt. Don't imagine 
for one moment. Miss Williams, that I want you to think 
that Mr. Robert Rees is guilty, and that Owen, his son, well 

knows he is ." 

"Now, Mr. Evans, I must stop you. Do you mean to 
insinuate that Robert Rees is all along conscious of his guilt, 
that his wife and family are also aware of it, and that they 
have persisted in declaring his innocence at the church 
meeting in the presence of God's people, and, as it were, of 
Grod himself, and of the whole world ? No, Mr. Evans, it is 
not true, and I will never believe it." 

'*My dear Miss Williams, don't misunderstand me, I 
never asked you to believe it. I never said it was true that 
he is guilty, and that his family know it. I am sorry if I 
have used unguarded language which has left such an 
impression on your mind for one moment. All that I said, 
I think — ^that is, at all events, all that I intended to say — 
you need not take your arm out of mine. Miss Williams, for 
you still feel somewhat nervous, I think," and Mr. Evans 
took hold of .her hand, and put it on his arm gently — *' all I 
intended ^to say, I repeat, is this, that even I, who know 
more thaji any one, except the^ parties interested, and my 
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employer, and who would know of a confession if any were 
made, — mind, I do not say one tvas made — I would not be 
allowed to disclose it if it were so ; well, I say, I would not 
like to go so far as to say that I am certain he is innocent, 
nor would I like to go so far as to say, presuming that he 
were not innocent, that Owen Rees does not know that he ia 
guilty. What I say ia, that I pronounce no positive opinion 
on the question. It will have to be left doubtful as long as 
any of the family live, and I am afraid it will be a lasting 
stigma upon every member of it, however much they may 
protest the innocence of the accused. If he is guilty, his son 
certainly knows of it, and yet I am not surpris^ at his doing 
all he can to produce an impression everywhere in favour of 
his father's innocence." 

*'I really cannot understand you," said Jemima Williams, 
rather sharply; **I would almost think, by the way you 
talk, that Robert Rees made a confession of his guilt to you 
and Mr. Kennedy, and that Owen Rees knows about it. And 
yet you remember how strongly you have spoken on different- 
occasions in favour of Robert Rees's innocence." 

" I am sorry if I have not made myself understood. Miss 
Williams ; I must be deficient in powers of clear expression. 
Now, let me say again that anything Mr. Rees may have said 
to Mr. Kennedy, and which I, as his managing clerk, know 
about, you must shut out of your thoughts altogether. You 
must exclude it from your consideration. It is a matter of 
privilege, or what we call a privileged communication, which 
no lawyer for one moment would think of talking about. In 
speaking in this way, I must warn you again, that I am far from 
saying that a confession toas made to Mr. Kennedy — ^I say — 
pray don't misunderstand me. Miss Williams — I say that if — 
mark the word if — that if he made a communication to Mr. 
Kennedy, you must leave it out of your thoughts. And 
then, if I knew of such a communication having been made 
— mark I say if again — if it had been made, I would not talk 
of it in any circle, no, not in the religious circle in which you 
and I turn, but would argue entirely upon the evidence as it 
came out in court on the trial. It was from that point of 
"\dew that I spoke so strongly in favour of Robert Rees, and 
it was from that point of view alone, that I have all along said 
that Mr. Robert Kees is undoubtedly innocent." 

"You have completely bewildered me, Mr. Evans. I have 
often heard that lawyers can talk on any side they like, but 
you seem to be talking on both sides, and to be trying to 
make out that both sides are true. Do speak plainly, Mr» 
Evans, and ease my mind." 
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*' I am sorry, Miss Williams, if I have not made myself 

clearly understood. But I think we had better leave the 

Bubject. I know you are fond of the whole family, and that 

anything said tending to cast a reflection upon the integrity 

of any member of it, especially one, must of necessity cause 

you pain. Now, I would not for the world say one word, 

Miss Williams, that would cause you a moment's pain, and I 

repeat that if you have understood me to say positively that 

Hobert Rees is conscious of his guilt and that his son Owen 

knows he is guilty, I have not said what I intended to say, 

and you must attribute it to my being anxious to keep on the 

strict line of truth, and to be very guarded lest I should 

divulge anything that may have come to my knowledge in the 

course of my business." 

Jemima drew back and stood erect, looked Evans in the 
face, and said : — 

**What do you mean Mr. Evans? You have repeatedly 
said * Don't misunderstand me,' and you have been apparently 
very guarded in your words, but whether you wish me to 
understand that you have grounds for doubting Robert 
Rees's innocence, and for befieving that Owen Rees knows 
that he is not innocent, is more than I can make out. You 
have succeeded in making me very uncomfortable, for you 
must remember that I am very friendly with the whole 
femily." 

Mr. Evans was about to make a further explanation, but 
she interrupted him by saying : — 

'* We have arrived near our home, Mr. Evans, and I must 
bid you *Grood night,' unless you would like to come in and 
see my brother.'* 

John Evans hesitated, and at last said it was too late, that ' 
he would rather leave it to some other night. Miss Williams 
did not wish to press him, and she held out her hand to bid 
him good night, and was thanking him for his kindness in 
escorting her home. He held her hand, ap,d she did not wish 
to be rude in suddenly withdrawing it after his kindness to 
her that night. While she was thus thanking him, and he 
was holding her hand, her brother Arthur and Owen Rees 
came out of the house, and went up to where they were 
standing. Owen shook hands with Evans, but at first con- 
tended himself with very politely taking oflf his hat to 
Jemima. He afterwards, however, extended his hand in a 
hesitating manner to her, and then bid her "Goodnight," 
and did the same to Mr. Evans, and the two friends walked 
along, and Jemima went into the house. 
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Neither of the two said anything about the occurrence, but 
walked on in silence for some time, and then resumed the 
conversation which had been thus interrupted, though each 
seemed to be in a somewhat absent mood. They soon 
reached Owen Rees's door and then parted. 

Owen Rees's thoughts were far from being pleasant ones 
when he went in. He had long suspected that John Evans 
had designs upon Jemima, but he had reasons for believing 
that Jemima did not in the slightest degree encourage his 
advances. Here, however, were the two in close conversa- 
tion, Evans holding Jemima's hand, and she not seeming 
over anxious to withdraw it, and when the door was opened, 
they suddenly parted, and Jemima seemed to hurry shyly 
into the house. Was it possible, after all, that she had a 
secret liking for Evans ? Had he, Owen, misinterpreted her 
looks, her quiet, warm shake of the hand, and her manifest 
pleasure in his company which he had so often noticed ? 
Was it only those inexplicable ways of the gentler sex which 
to him, innocent soul as he was, were past finding out ? Had 
he not better declare his love at once to her, and get an 
understanding as to how matters stood ? K he could not 
hold out any prospects of immediate marriage, would it not 
be better to know the nature of the ground on which he 
stood ? If she was a true girl — such as he always thought she 
was, yes, and such as he still verily thought she was — she 
would sympathise with him and not precipitate events. • Such 
were the thoughts that were uppermost in Owen Rees's mind 
when he entered his own room on the evening in question. 

Had I been able to whisper a word in his ear on that 
occasion, I would have said : — ** You are right, Owen Rees ; 
Jemima is a true girl, and if you go to her and honestly and 
in a straightforward manner declare your love for her, and 
tell her your plans and prospects, your circumstances in 
relation to your means, and your connection with your 
parents, and divulge the secret thoughts of your mind, how- 
ever much she may regret that you cannot definitely say 
when you may be likely to claim her hand, she will honour 
you, and accept it as a compliment to her good sense that you 
have trusted her ; she will rest her head on your breast, and 
cover her pretty face, and whisper the little aflSrmative 
monosyllabic word in a most charming but subdued tone, and 
you may depend upon it she will help you out of your 
supposed difficulties in a manner that you have no conception 
of. Do it, young man, and all will be right." 

But Owen Rees was not prepared to take this course. Had 
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e really known how matters stood, and what the result was 

3Jkely to be, he might have done so. Other thoughts, how- 

^Bver, were in his mind. He loved Jemima, there is no doubt, 

T>ut he was, above all things, anxious to act honourably 

"towards her. As I haTe already said, he would not fetter her 

80 long as he felt he was not in a position to say something 

definite to her as to his prospects for the future. Then, again, 

he asked himself. Am I sure that she loves me ? What is the 

meaning of this apparent dallying with John Evans ? I am 

afraid now that what I have been told is too true, that 

to-night is not the first' night that she and John Evans have 

been seen together. I have' been told by more than one 

person — why, they tell me they best know themselves — that 

the two have been seen walking side by side going from 

chapel on more than one occasion — aye, on several occasions. 

No, I'll wait the course of events. If she really does take to 

John Evans after all the manifestations of afiection she has 

made to me, all I can say is, that she is not the girl I took 

her to be. However much I love her, I have some regard 

for my own dignity, and I shall never propose to any woman 

so long as I am uncertain whether my affection for her is 

reciprocated or not." 

Owen Rees retired to rest that night, and dreamt of 

Jemima. 

Jemima herself, when she retired to her room that night, 
also felt in a very uncomfortable mood. Several thoughts 
disturbed her. The latest circumstance was uppermost. 
** Why," she thought to herself, '* did Owen bow with some- . 
thing like mock politeness to-night when he first saw me at 
the door with John Evans ? His extending his hand seemed 
to be a second thought. Did he suspect that I and John 
Evans were too intimate ? Is that the confidence he has in 
me ? Have I not shewn him, by every means in my power, 
consistent with female delicacy, that I have an affection for 
him ? Is he so dull that he cannot read my thoughts? If he 
is in this, he is not dull in other things. I really don't know 
what Owen can be thinking about. It was not kind of him 
to treat me in that cool way before Mr. Evans. Mr. Evans, 
whatever he is not, is polite, and takes care not to do any- 
thing to offend me. But what did Evans mean, she thought 
farther, by all that mysterious talk about Robert Rees ? 
Surely, Mr.- Rees is not, after all, a thief and a hypocrite. 
CJan it be true that he did confess to Mr. Kennedy that he 
was guilty ? — ^that Owen Rees knows it, and that he is also 
acting the hypocrite? No, no, this cannot be. Owen is 
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somewhat haughty, and is sometimes so absorbed in thought 
as to forget what is due to — well, to me ; but he is not 
deceitful. No, Owen is true to the core. Those fine dark, 
black eyes of his — yes, he has bonnie eyes, has Owen — shew 
that he is thoroughly genuine. Again I say. No ! Owen does 
not know that his father is guilty, and I don't believe he is 
guilty. And yet, why is Mr. Kees so troubled about the 
affair ? Ever since it happened he does not seem to be the 
same man. He has no spirit in him ; he hangs dawn his 
head, looks depressed, and — well, I won't say guilty, but 
even if he were guilty he could not look more dejected than 
he does. If he is innocent, I cannot understand why the 
matter should prey so much upon his mind." 

These thoughts troubled Jemima, and kept her awake for 
some hours. 

Had I been describing a character in a romance, and not a 
real living person,! would have painted Jemima as a girl full of 
loving devotion to Owen Rees, ready to sacrifice herself and 
her future prospects for his sake, and, whatever his conduct 
to her, fully determined to be true and faithful to him under 
all circumstances. But I am not describing a character only 
to be found in books, but am describing Jemima such as I 
knew her ; an affectionate girl, having a fondness for — yea, a 
strong attachment to Owen Rees, and one who, if he had pro- 
posed to her, would have accepted him without any hesitation. 
She had gone as far as she could with due regard to female 
propriety in shewing her affection for him, and it seemed of no 
avail. But Jemima was only a woman after all, and she was 
a sensible woman. She looked forward to marriage as her 
natural settlement in life. She would have liked it to be 
with Owen Rees ; but if phe was not destined to have hipi, 
she was not going to pine away, and die of a broken heart, 
but was determined to meet her fate manfully, or rather 
womanfully, and bend to the course of events. 

Let us see how those events shaped themselves. I should 
have said that Jemima was an only daughter. Her mother - 
had died some years previously, and her father followed an 
occupation that kept him from home the greater part of his 
time. Her brother, therefore, was her almost constant com- 
panion. She was housekeeper. They kept no servant, and 
she did all the housework. She preferred doing so, that she 
might have her own way, and also on grounds of economy. 
As her brother was only in in the evening, and not always 
then, and her father, as I have said, was mostly away, she 
was left much alone in the house. Fortunately for her, she 
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was fond of reading, and enjoyed the quiet afternoons after 
her housework was done in poring over her book. As her 
brother had a good collection of books, most of them of a 
theological and philosophical character, she acquired a taste 
for sound, solid reading, and spent hours stuffing her pretty 
little head with the dry contents of these books. When her 
brother came home with Owen Rees, and they spent an 
evening talking over the different theological speculations of 
the day, she was more than delighted, and when Owen Rees 
ventilated his views in his usual lucid way, he could not have 
wished for a more appreciative and admiring listener than ' 
Jemima Williams. Those evenings were to her the most 
pleasant she could conceive of — no, I must withdraw this last 
sentence ; perhaps if Owen Rees had oftener come alone, her 
happiness might have been enhanced. But then he seldom 
did so. He was occupied during the day, and even when he 
knew bhat his friend, Arthur Williams, was not in, and that 
Jemima was alone, he did not avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity he might have had of having a conversation with 
her by herself. Jemima, fond as she was of her brother, 
would not have objected to an occasional Ute-a*tete with 
Owen Rees without him. 

John Evans was, however, wiser in his generation. He 
knew that Jemima was much alone, and he was determined 
to avail himself, as much as possible, of that circumstance to 
further his end. He called on the most trivial excuse, and 
ultimately called without any excuse at all. Jemima could 
not but see that this arose from a feeling of regard, to say the 
least, for her, and though he did not at first urge his suit, but, 
on the contrary, seemed to recognize that there was some 
attachment between Owen Rees and her, yet he shewed by 
his conduct, and looks and language, that he also had an 
attachment for her. Jemima, as I have said, being but a 
woman, could not be altogether indifferent to these manifest- 
ations of regard, and though she did not encourage his visits, 
she did not on the other hand resent them. Why should she? 
Thus matters drifted on. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

How Owen Rees came into contact with the Ecclesi- 
astical Authorities. — English versus Welsh. — The 

Cry of Heresy. 

Owen Rees, notwithstanding his strong affection for Jemima, 
felt that, under the peculiar circumstances in which he was. 
placed, he could not do what his sister Martha felt inclined 
to do in her case, viz., endeavour to divert the current of 
events, or, as she put it, to help Providence by timely inter- 
position, when it was not working with the celerity, or in 
the direction she desired. For the reasons I have already 
given, he was determined to wait upon circumstances. He 
was the more disposed to this course, inasmuch as he had 
various occupations which he felt he could not attend to- 
properly, unless he fought manfully against a tendency which 
he knew, if he gave way, would cause all his thoughts to be 
entirely taken up with Jemima. Owen, though he loved 
female society generally, and that of Jemima particularly, 
was anxious to cultivate his mind above all things else. 

In the first place, on certain nights of the week, he 
attended evening classes at the Liverpool Institute, or, as it 
was then called, the Mechanics' Institute, studying mathe- 
matics and French. Again, he was a most active member of 
the Literary Society, connected with the chapel, and fre- 
quently engaged in debates on theological and metaphysical 
questions, and this, of course, necessitated his secluding him- 
self in order to prepare for these meetings, whenever he waa 
not actually in attendance at them, or at the Institution. 
Sometimes he sat up late, even after such attendances, and 
also rose early the following morning. 

The reader will thus see that whatever inclination Owen 
Rees may have had to pay special attention to Miss Williams, 
if he addressed himself in earnest to the work he had in hand, 
she must needs be more neglected than young ladies generally 
like to be by their admirers. Perhaps it was well, in one 
respect, that Owen Rees had these various occupations to 
divert his attention, even so far as his relation with Jemima 
was concerned. When a young lady finds that a young man 
is what is called "madly in love" with her, and is unable to 
attend to anything else, it is a temptation to her, provided 
she knows that there is another young man "sweet upon 
her," to shew some little indifference to the one she is certain 
of, and to coy a little with the other one. Besides this, I 
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oubt.very much whether any thoughtful, intelligent lady, 
a profound respect for a young man who is so absorbed, 
^ven in herself, as to be unable to attend to his legitimate 
^xxjupation. Tt may flatter her vanity it is true, but it does 
Tiot command her respect ; and love, to be lasting, must be 
founded upon respect. At all events, these various occupa- 
tions, however much my young lady readers may be shocked 
when I say so, did engage so much of the attention of Owen 
Bees that he was prevented, almost entirely, from calling to 
see Jemima, except in the company of his friend Arthur 
Williams. 

What mostly engaged the thoughts of Owen Rees about this 
time, was a controversy he and his friend Arthur Williams 
got into with the ecclesiastical authorities of the chapel with 
"Which he was connected. As the affair throws some light on 
the state of feeling that existed in the ^^Hen GorjpW^ on a 
particular question at that time, and as it had a bearing upon 
the future history of Owen Rees, the reader will pardon my 
turning aside to make a few remarks upon it. 

A number of young men belonging to the chapel, had long 
felt that something ought to be done to open schools for the 
poor children of the neighbourhood — I mean the English 
children. I have already said, that all the services in the 
chapel were conducted exclusively in Welsh. The English 
language was never heard within the walls, except, perhaps, 
in private conversation before and after the services, between 
the young people brought up in the town. It was looked 
upon as the imperative duty of parents to teach their children 
W elsh, though living in an English town ; and this, not from 
a feeling of nationality, but in order that they might derive 
benefit from the religious services in the chapel. This duty 
was frequently inculcated at the church meetings on this ground 
alone. It was, however, a duty that was generally neglected, 
especially amongst the poorer class. Many a father and 
mother who had only left the Principality a few years 
previously, and who could not hold a decent conversation in 
English, had children who understood very little Welsh, and 
yet those very parents would be heard murdering the little 
English they knew in speaking to their children. Strong 
language was often used in rebuking these parents, and they 
were held up to ridicule for their inconsistency. The force 
■ of circumstances was, however, so great that the evil — if evil 
it was — was rife, and has continued rife ever since. The 
fact was, and is, that poor parents are compelled to allow 
their. children to play about the streets when not in school, 
much more frequently than parents of better means. The 
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children, therefore, speak scores of words in English, in 
playing, for every one word they speak in Welsh in the 
house to their parents. The former, therefore, is much more 
familiar to them than the latter, and the parents, in order to 
make their children understand what is said to them, are 
compelled to speak in English, notwithstanding the edight 
knowledge they have of that language. 

Owen Rees's parents, however, had taken unusual pains to 
teach him Welsh, and he also had a particular taste in that 
direction. He could read and write the language as well as 
he could English. His friend, Arthur Williams, was equally 
an adept in Welsh. It should be noticed that this frequently 
was the case with the most intelligent lads in the Welsh 
chapels. The careless and thoughtless neglected the language, 
and, therefore, became indifferent to the services. The 
Welsh sermons were, in a great measure, lost upon them, 
and the Sunday School had no charm for them, as it has for 
the more peculiarly Welsh children. The Literary Society 
also, being then conducted entirely in Welsh, was supported 
by the more intelligent portion of the young people of the 
chapel. 

Considering, however, the case of those young people who 
did not understand Welsh, there were many who thought 
that it was a mistake to conduct the services entirely in that 
language. They said that the elder portion of the congrega- 
tion — those who could not benefit much if the services were 
conducted in English — ought to sacrifice something for the 
sake of the young people ; that it was a pity, yea, wrong, for 
parents to bring their children to services entirely conducted 
in Welsh, when they knew those services were so imperfectly 
understood by them. Owen Rees and his friend, Arthur 
Williams, notwithstanding their strong Welsh proclivities, 
belonged to this party. When teaching a class of children 
in the Sunday School, or when addressing them publicly, if 
they thought the children understood English better than 
Welsh, they would not hesitate to use that language in pre- 
ference. They were frequently called to account for doing 
so, but they persisted. The subject often cropped up in the 
Sunday School Teachers' Meeting; and the question was 
asked, Was the school not a Welsh Sunday School, and why, 
therefore, was the English language so frequently used? 
How could it be expected that the children would learn 
Welsh so long as they were spoken to in English? and much 
more to the same eflfect. 

From the teachers' meeting the subject would sometimes 
ci*op up in the weekly church meeting, or Seiat noa laUy as it 
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was called. On one such occasion the minister who conducted 
the society called special attention to the duty of parents to 
their children, and very eloquently expatiated upon the 
importance of their being brought up relisjiously, stating that 
they should especially be brought to the church meetings, 
where they could mix with the most spiritual of God's people, 
and have an opportunity of saying their verses, as the children 
present that night did, and so benefit by the questions that 
were asked. He concluded by dwelling very strongly upon 
the duty of parents in this English town, to teach their 
children Welsh, for unless they did so, they could not profit 
by attendance at the ** means of grace," which were conducted 
entirely in that language. 

This brought up old Peter Evans, who said : — 

"I am glad, sir, that you have brought this subject up 
to-night in the society. We have talked it over more than 
once in the teachers' meetings, but you, sir, as a preacher, 
have ceased to attend those meetings ; though I respectfully 
submit, sir, that you might do worse than give your presence 
occasionally at them. The preachers in times past made it a 
point to attend them, yes, some preachers as eminent as the 
most eminent we have in the present day." 

This parenthetical hit at the preachers for not attending 
the teachers' meetings not being heeded by the minister, 
Peter Evans went on to dilate on his main theme. 

*' Yes," he continued, "we have often called attention in 
the teachers' meetings to the subject of parents neglecting 
the all-important duty of teaching their children Welsh, and 
I am glad, I say, that you have alluded to it to-night. But 
I am sorry to tell you, sir, that another evil is creeping into 
our midst, and that is the use of the English language in 
speaking to the children in the classes in the Sunday School, 
and addressing them at the end largely, if not entirely, in 
that language. How can we expect our children to become 
proficient in the grand old language, and understand the 
preaching of the Gospel, whilst it is thus neglected and 
slighted in our Welsh Sunday Schools ?" 

•*I hope," said the minister, "that this is not so, Mr. 
Evans." 

** Oh ! but it is, sir, I am sorry to say. We have young 
men amongst us, young men brought up in Liverpool, who, 
though they can speak Welsh as well as I can — for I must say 
that to their credit — ^yet ivill persist in speaking English to 
the children. I suppose they think it is more respectable. 
I fear they are getting ashamed of their mother-tongue, the 
language of Wales, gwlad y hreintiau maxor (the country of 
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great privileges). I trust, however, that they will listen to 
what you have said, sir, to-night, and desist in future from 
yr arferiad drygiomis hwn (this wicked habit), for it is wicked 
to deprive the children of religious teaching." 

Now, Owen Rees knew that these remarks were levelled at 
his friend, Arthur Williams, and himself, and as he was 
never overpartial to old Evans, he entered into the subject at 
some length, and said : — 

** Perhaps, sir, you will allow me to say a few words in 
defence of my absent friend and myself, for I know that Mr. 
Evans is referring to us in his remarks. In the first place, 
sir, I think we may both say that we are not indifferent to 
the cultivation of the Welsh. We have both learnt it, not- 
withstanding that we were brought up in Liverpool, and 
though it may appear like boasting, we think we may venture 
to say that we can use it as well as Mr. Evans himself, who 
has been brought up in Wales nearly all his lifetime, and 
knows no other language ; at all events, he will not be 
offended at my saying that he knows English but very 
imperfectly indeed. Speaking for myself, I may say that I 
am passionately fond of Welsh, and hope to spend all my life 
amongst the Welsh people in Liverpool, or some such place. 
But, sir, we know that there are children attending our 
Sunday Schools and places of worship, who do not understand 
the language. Whose fault it is, or whether it is anybody's 
fault, I am not going to determine ; but the fact is as I state. 
Now all I have contended for is, that we must meet this state 
of things. We must teach these children the verities of the 
Gospel in the language they best understand. If they do not 
understand our glorious old Welsh language, then we must 
address them in English. How would Mr. Evans like to be 
compelled, every Sunday, to read his Bible in the class in 
English, to talk in English, and to listen to English sermons ? 
I know he would not. And yet, he has had infinitely more 
opportunities of learning English, than these children have 
had of learning Welsh. In proof that the thing taught," 
continued Owen Rees, warming up in his subject, '* is more 
important than the language that is used to communicate the 
teaching, let me allude to one fact that I am sure even 
Mr. Evans will appreciate, being so well versed as he is in 
Scriptural subjects. We all know that the first Apostles 
were Jews. Whether Greek was the ordinary language of 
Palestine or not, I am not going to determine — it is a dis- 
puted point. But I cannot help thinking that the Jews 
were as attached to the Hebrew — or the form of it then in 
use — in consequence of its religious associations, as Mr. 
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— IBvans or any of us are to the hen iaith Cfymraeg (the old 

"Welsh language) ; and yet we find that as the Apostles 

tsranted to communicate the Grospel to the world, they wrote 

in the language that best served that purpose, viz., the 

Greek language. The whole of the New Testament, unless 

-We except one or two books, was written in the Greek 

language. These illiterate Jews, though they seemed to think 

in their own language, yet wrote in Greek. Now, my 

friend and I do but follow this Apostolic example, and we 

mean to talk to the children under our care in the language 

tliey best understand." 

The minister smiled, and remarked that he had no inten- 

tiion of provoking so warm and learned a discussion. He 

Used the word '* learned" rather sarcastically; but he must, 

Ixe said, bring it to a close. He added that he must admit 

t^liat the young man, Owen Rees, had made a very good 

defence, that he shewed he was loyal to yr hen iaith (the old 

Xanguage), and he hoped parents would be faithful in teaching 

"Welsh to their children, so as not to necessitate the intro- 

^iuction of English into our Welsh schools, which was a very 

Cknomalous state of things. That the thing could be done 

"vras evident from the fact that the young talented friend who 

liad spoken in such excellent Welsh, was himself born and 

Tared in Liverpool. 

I have mentioned this as one of the subjects that agitated 
"the churches of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists about this 
'time, and which brought Owen Rees into direct antagonism 
"to some of the ecclesiastical authorities ; though the 
•minister, on the occasion alluded to, treated him very mildly 
indeed. Had the sensible minister not have said what he 
• ^d on behalf of Owen Rees, he would have had to meet with & 
most formidable opposition. 

But this was only one of the subjects that brought our young 
friend into contact with some of the authorities at the chapel. 
Another arose in this wise : — 

Owen Rees and some others of the members of the literary 
society, and of the active members of the Sunday School, felt 
that the exclusive use of the Welsh language limited the 
scope of their operations too much as a church. They wanted 
to know why should not their particular church extend its 
operations in the neighbourhood ? Why should they not go 
out and establish schools, especially ragged schools, round 
about, and so reclaim those English children who had not the 
same advantages as they had in their Welsh chapels ? 

This feeling grew. The young people who held these views 
met, and talked the matter over. They were in earnest. 
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They determined to try the experiment. After some diffi* 
culty, they succeeded in obtaining the permission of the 
authorities to make an attempt to carry out their views. 
They rented a room, they clubbed their little means together 
to pay for it, they met all the expenses out of their own 
pockets, and the pockets of some of the friends of the move- 
ment, they went about gathering the neglected children in, 
and they taught them on the Sundays and sometimes on a 
week-night ; and the experiment succeeded beyond their 
expectations. 

From being a Sunday School it became a preaching station. 
Owen Rees and his friend, Arthur . Williams, had frequent 
opportunities to arfer eu dawn (to use their gifts) in the way 
of delivering addresses. The mission prospered, and drew 
largely upon the Welsh chapel for teachers and other help. 
Indeed some of the best young men left to go and work in 
the English school. Some female teachers also went, amongst 
them was Martha, Owen Rees's sister ; Jemima, however, 
remained faithful to the Welsh chapel, though she fully 
approved of the movement her brother and Owen Rees were 
so enthusiastic in promoting. She occasionally attended some 
of the week-night meetings and rendered what assistance she 
could in the way of teaching. 

For some time the parent Welsh chapel seemed proud of 
its English daughter, and smiled upon it in many ways, and 
rejoiced at its success. 

But a change came over the spirit of their dream. The 
tongue of slander was let loose. Jealousy was at work, and 
the successful little school encountered a most severe opposi- 
tion, where, before, it had obtained the most active support. 

To understand how these adverse operations were carried 
on, the reader must come with me to a meeting of the deacona 
of the church, called a cyfarfod blaenoriaid. These deacons 
were active, well-meaning men. They had full control of 
the affairs of the church in matters of finance, and its 
management generally, and were elected by the body of 
members, as I have already explained, on account of their 
supposed superior intelligence and piety. But though many 
of them were excellent men, others of them were very 
narrow in their views, having been brought up, most of their 
lives, in the Principality, speaking Welsh in preference to 
English, and having very little sympathy with the young 
men brought up in large towns like Liverpool, and knowing, 
indeed, very little about their peculiar views, sympathies^ 
and aspirations. 
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The chief deacon amongst them was Theophilus Edward. 
He was indeed a remarkable man in many respects. He 
could preside at any committee, he could conduct a prayer 
meeting, or a church meeting, for the secular and spiritual 
came equally handy to him, and though he could not exactly 
preach a sermon, he could, when occasion required, do what 
was the next best thing to it, namely read a chapter at the 
commencement of the service and expound it in a most 
elaborate manner, and do it with an intonation that was 
peculiar to himself, going into the htoyl in fine style. I don't 
say that all enjoyed the hwyl so well as he did himself, but 
that, of course, was their fault and not his. 

At one of the meetings of these deacons, Theophilus 
Edward, after some other business had been disposed of, 
spoke somewhat oracularly as follows : — 

" I think, brethren, that it is time to take into considera- 
tion the state of the English school, which some of our young 
people are conducting. They are members of our church, 
they went out from amongst us, and we are responsible for 
the manner in which the school is carried on, and for the 
teaching in it. I am not going to say a word against it as an 
English school, though I must say that I never was much in, 
favour of our troubling ourselves with the English people. 
We have enough to do in looking after our own Welsh people, 
of whom there are many that never go to a place of worship 
at all, I am sorry to say. But that is not what I am going to 
call your attention to. I hear some strange things about the 
English school. You know that the chief young men 
conducting it are Arthur Williams and Owen Rees. I have 
not a word to say against their moral character. In that 
respect, they are, I believe, blameless. I am free to admib, 
too, that they are very intelligent and clever lads, and aro 
gifted in many respects. But I hear that they do not hesitate 
to preach occasionally in the school ; and on one occasion I am 
told that Owen Rees actually took a text and preached 
a regular sermon, when a town missionary who had been 
appointed to preach disappointed them. Now, we all know 
that this is exceedingly irregular ; yes, very irregular indeed " 
— and here Theophilus Edward looked very solemn, and then 
went on to say — "Had he simply delivered a short address, 
or read a chapter, and expounded it, I should not have 
blamed him: I have done that myself many a time, and 
I trust with acceptance. But to take a text, and divide it 
under different heads, and preach a regular sermon, and he 
never having been called by the church, much less by the 
* Monthly Meeting,* is, I think, what we should look into, 
o 
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We are not doing our duty, brethrefi, as deacons, if we da 
not take official notice of what these young men are doing." 
After a solemn pause, he proceeded : — 

** But this is not all. I do not know whether I should not 
have winked at this for a while, to see how far these young 
men would have gone, if it were not for what I am now 
going to call your special attention to. I am told that Owen 
Rees is not inch yn y ffydd (sound in the faith): I havJB long 
suspected that these two young men, Williams and Rees, 
held strange views. I am the more surprised at Owen Rees, 
knowing what a good old intelligent Calvinist his mother is. 
Whether I could say as much of his father, Robert Rees, I 
don't know. But, poor fellow, he is under a cloud, and we 
shall say nothing about him. Now, these young men, read 
heterodox books, and I have heard they gave utterance to 
very strange doctrines at the literary meetings held in con- 
nection with this chapel some time ago. I know that Arthur 
Williams does not hesitate to attend on week-nights to hear 
sermons by Baptists, Arminians, and, on one occasion, I am 
told he went to hear a Unitarian preacher. I was told by a 
young man — one whom we all respect, I think we may 
venture to give his name, as we never let anything go out of 
these meetings — it is John Evans, he, we all know, was 
never suspected of being anything but orthodox. I say I 
have heard him say that he heard Owen Rees one night 
addressing the English school, and that he preached rank 
Anninianism. Well, perhaps, not altogether Arminianism, 
but the 'new system,' as it is called, which is just as bad. 
He said that he believed that our Saviour died for all men ; 
he denied particular redemption out and out, and even went 
so far as to deny the punitive character of our Lord's 
sufferings. Now, I think we should call these young men to 
account. We are responsible, as a church, for their teaching. 
It is our duty to uphold the faith once delivered to the saints. 
What say you, my brethren ?" 

Lewis Rees, one of the most gentlemanly amongst the 
deacons, said : — 

'* Are you sure, Theophilus Edward, that John Evans has 
reported correctly to you ?" 

'*Most certainly," said Mr. Edward. 

" I quite agree with Theophilus Edward," said a preacher, 
Benjamin Joseph. '*I am sorry to find that many young 
men — and Owen Rees and Arthur Williams in particular — do 
not read the good orthodox books that they ought to read. 
Instead of reading Elisha Cole on the t^ereignty of God, 
Boston's Four-fold State, Hervey's Theron and Aspasio, and 
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«uch like books, they read Fuller, Wardlaw, Jenkin and the 
like. If they must read more modern books, why don't they 
read such a book as Rushton on Particular Red&mption — ^a 
splendid book, though written by a Baptist. It is sound at all 
events." 

After some further conversation it was determined that the 
preacher, Benjamin Joseph, should look in at one of the week- 
night services of the mission, when Owen Rees would be 
addressing the people and report the result. He accordingly 
did so. He could not detect any false doctrine in the address 
that night, but he had a long conversation with Owen Rees 
afterwards, and he and his friend Arthur Williams spoke dis- 
paragingly of Elisha Cole's production, and even asserted that 
the author perverted the true meaning of the Bible. Indeed 
he called the book mere rubbish. Owen Rees, no doubt, had 
used strong language, being provoked to it by Benjamin 
Joseph's dictatorial manner, and probably he would have 
spoken more guardedly on another occasion. Benjamin Joseph 
reported the whole conversation to the deacons, and they called 
Owen Rees and Arthur Williams to account ; but finding them 
anything but contritious, they threatened to bring their case 
before the church. A fuller meeting of all the deacons and 
preachers was called, and after a very lengthened discussion 
in which the two young men defended themselves with some 
abilit}^, and perhaps with more boldness than became their 
age, it was thought prudent to call upon them to leave the 
English school for a while, if not permanently, and allow it 
to be carried on by others. It was suggested also that John 
Evans, and another young man, should take their place. 
Owen Rees and Arthur Williams would not promise to 
submit to this suggestion, but undertook to lay the matter 
before the other teachers of the English school and abide by 
their decision. 

This was done. But the teachers, both male and female, 
would not hear of it. They one and aU said they would 
resign, if Arthur Williams and Owen Rees were taken away 
from them. In consequence of this state of things these two 
friends informed the authorities that they could not obey 
their behests, and they in turn were informed that their case 
would therefore be laid before the church, and that they 
would be charged with being contumacious. 

Let us attend the church meeting, and watch the result. 
It is interesting as throwing light on the spirit of those times. 
It is a general meeting of all the Welsh churches of the town. 
The case is laid down by Theophilus Edward, who gives a 
full recital of all the doings of these young men in connection 
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with the English school. He has a fling in passing at th& 
school itself on account of its being an English one, and then 
he described what he had been told of the heterodox teaching 
of the chief delinquents, Owen Rees and Arthur Williams. 

The respect the members had generally for Theophilus 
Edward was not very profound, yet few cared to attack him 
openly, because they knew that they would not come out of 
an encounter with him with much credit to themselves. The 
senior minister, however — a man greatly respected by all — 
ventured to ask if Theophilus Edward and the other deacons 
had satisfied themselves that the charges were true as to the 
alleged unorthodox teaching, and should not the church 
know on what authority the charges were made ? 

Theophilus Edward, who did not expect to be thus called 
upon to make good his case, looked at his co-deacons ; and 
then had a word with one or two of them in a whisper. 
Ultimately he said that his authority was a young man whoso 
character was above suspicion, one who had no interest in 
making charges that were not well founded, and one who, in 
fact, was a friend of the accused persons, and would not have 
mentioned it to them were it not for his deep concern for the 
purity of the doctrine ''once delivered to the saints." He 
alluded to the young man John Evans, who, he saw, was 
present, and no doubt would, if they wished it, state what he 
had heard. 

Now John Evans was much annoyed at being thus pointed 
out as the informer. He had been gjiven to understand that 
his name would not be mentioned, but being appealed to, he 
was not going to flinch from substantiating the charge. He 
broadly asserted that Owen Rees had taught the "new 
system," the name then given to what is now called modem 
Calvinism. 

Owen Rees and his friend Arthur Williams were present — 
for they had had notice to attend — and the former asked per- 
mission to put a few questions to John Evans, a request which 
could not be refused. He, therefore, availed himself of the 
permission, and though John Evans had great experience in 
the matter of cross-examination, Owen Rees questioned him so 
severely, and evinced such a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, that John Evans cut a very sorry figure indeed. He 
was obliged to confess that he had never read any of Andrew 
Fuller's works, and, indeed, never intended to. He was 
beginning to lose his temper, Owen Rees was waxing bold, 
and many of the elder brethren saw that the dignity of the 
meeting was not being upheld in this display of forensic 
argument, so much so, that the ministers were about to- 
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interfere to put an end to it, when old Peter Evans, feeling, 
I suppose, for the position his son was placed in, asked per- 
mission to say a few words. He then launched forth into a 
full explanation of the difference between the ** new system " 
of Calvinism and the old, condemned that definition of public 
justice which the former said alone demanded an Atonement, 
proved that the assertion that the Atonement brought all the 
World into what was called cijflwr achicbadwy (a salvable state) 
only, was rank nonsense, and nothing but pure and undiluted 
Anninijanism. He then piled verse upon verse from memory, 
•quoting the glorious old Welsh Scriptures in a loud, authori- 
tative tone, and with such unction that he carried the church 
'writh' him, and poor Owen Rees and his friend, though they 
^^ttempted frequently to put in a word, were fairly borne 
•^own by the old man's torrent of Scripture quotations, and 
"to stop him seemed sheer irreverence. After a long discus- 
^on, in which most of the ministers took part, some of them 
"being rather inclined to defend the young men accused, 
stating that the difference between old and modem Calvinism 
was not at all an important question, and that if the young 
men were really doing good, and teaching the essential 
doctrines of Christianity to the benighted English children of 
the neighbourhood, they were not inclined to vote for their 
being stopped, but would wish them God-speed. One said 
he knew they were doing much good. He knew of families 
who were brought from a low state of ignorance, poverty and 
crime through the instrumentality of these young men, by 
their first getting hold of their children, and then visiting the 
houses of the parents, and ultimately getting them to take 
the temperance pledge and attend the mission room. He 
asked were they prepared to close the room where so much 
good was being done, simply because of some difference of 
opinion on abstruse points of theology, a difference enter- 
tained by some of the most eminent theologians. He 
imderstood that all tbe teachers clung together except one, 
and if Owen Rees and Arthur Williams were called to give 
up their work in the school, there was no alternative but to 
close it. 

. This brought old Peter Evans up again, amidst considerable 
signs of disapproval. He, however, managed to deliver 
another tirade against false doctrine, and dwelt upon the 
importance of keeping up the purity of Scriptural teaching, 
and sticking to the marrow of divinity. The chief minister 
• present at last interfered, and summed up the matter. He 
said he was not satisfied that the charge against these three 
men had been proved and that false doctrine had been 
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taught. John Evans's version of what had taken place was 
denied by the parties implicated, and therefore he was dis- 
]W8ed to leave that subject in doubt, and give Owen Rees the 
benefit of that doubt. But he could not shut his eyes to the 
f^ct that the feeling exhibited by the teachers in the English 
school, and by the young man Owen Kees in particular, was 
such as seemed to demand that they should be called upon to 
resign their posts unconditionally. Whether anyone else 
would be sent to take their place was a subject for further 
consideration. But Owen Rees and Arthur Williams must 
be called upon unreservedly to throw up their work in the 
English school into the hands of the church which had origin- 
ally sent them. If they were willing to do this he, for one 
would let the other matter rest where it was and say no more 
about it. Now, what did Owen Rees and Arthur Williams 
say ? 

Owen Rees, after consulting in a whisper with some of the 
other teachers, who were near him, got up deliberately and 
said he had no objection to do what was required, provided 
the church would undertake not to close the school for a single 
Sunday, but send other efficient teachers to. carry it on. 
Unless this undertaking was given on behalf of the teachers 
he was compelled to say he could make no promise. 

Theophilus Edward then jumped up, and said, rather 
warmly, that it was not for a number of young men, however 
clever they might imagine themselves to be, to impose any 
conditions upon the church. He was surprised at Owen 
Rees presuming to do such a thing. 

Several of the deacons and preachers echoed this view, and 
Owen Rees and friend were then UAd that they must promise 
to resign their office into the hands of the church uncon- 
ditionally or submit to the discipline of the church. Owen 
Rees attempted to further argue the matter, and to shew the 
evil consequences that would follow the closing of the school, 
even for a short period. But he would not be listened to. 
He and his friends were allowed a few moments to consult 
each other, and then Owen Rees said they were determined 
not to risk the closing of the school, and that if they must 
submit to the discipline of the church, they thought they 
could do so with a clear conscience. 

Whilst saying this, Owen Rees caught the eye of his 
mother, which seemed to be full of tears, though he could 
not discern any expression of disapproval on her countenance. 
His voice quivering, and with a tear in his eye, he added : — 

"I feel that in giving an answer that involves my being 
expelled frcm the church, I am assuming' a grave responsi- 
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'bility, and taking a step that will cause me more pain than 
any step that I ever took in my life. If I ever obtained a. 
true change of heart, it was under your ministry, sir 
^addressing the chief minister), in this old chapel ; if I ever 
tasted the pleasure of working for the Master, it is in the 
Sunday School here ; if I ever had any communion with the. 
Lord in my life, it is at His table in this place ; and now, if 
my friend and I are expelled, as you seem determined we- 
snail be, I shall be like a child thrown over the threshold of 

his old dear home by his own parents " and here poor 

Owen Rees fairly broke down and resumed his seat. 

Several of the old people who knew the Rees family for 
many years, and knew the deservedly high estimation in 
tvhich they were held, were very much affected, and a reaction 
seemed to set in in favour of Owen Rees and his friend. As 
t>o Arthur Williams, he stoically refrained from saying a word 
Ln self-defence. Had he done so, he would probably have 
defied all their ecclesiastical threats. 

After a pause, the chief minister said solemnly, and in a 
judicial spirit, that he must call upon the members to express 
iiheir opinion by uplifting their hands, as to whether these 
young people were to be expelled or not ; let them do it 
seriously and prayerfully, remembering their responsibility 
to the Master. Just as he was about to call for their vote of 
expulsion an old *' brother," who was somewhat deaf, and 
was not looked upon as possessing a large share of intelli- 
gence, abruptly asked : — 

"Will you, sir," addressing the presiding minister, "tell 
me plainly what these young men have done ?" 

The minister shouted: — "They refuse to obey our order 
to leave the school." 

" But why do you ask them to leave the school ? I only 
want to know, you know." 

"Because they teach false doctrine there," answered 
Theophilus Edward. 

" But," persisted the old deaf man, " I thought it was said 
from that seat," pointing to where the preachers and deacons 
were, "that you considered the charge not proved? I am 
very dull, you know, and can't understand these things, and 
I want you to enlighten me." 

This, from the simple old man, rather perplexed the 
authorities. They saw the false position they were in. 
Several got up to speak, and the ministers, who had seemed 
disposed to exercise discipline upon the young men, gave 
different explanations of their ecclesiastical offence, and in 
doing so it seemed to dwindle into a very small compass 
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indeed. There was much confusion in consequence, and in 
the midst of it the presiding minister intervened and said 
with authority : — loom!??- 

'* I will take upon myself to adjourn the consideration of 
the question for two months. In the meantime let things go 
on as hitherto, and may we be guided by the Holy Spirit as 
tD what to do in this matter." 

Thus the matter terminated, and thus Owen Rees's little 
brush with the chapel authorities ended, though to him, at 
the time, it had all the importance of a great battle, and, 
need I say, produced a deep impression on Jemima Williams, 
who was a much-interested witness of the whole proceedings. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Da.kk Cloud bolled away. 

There was another thing that greatly troubled Owen Rees 
about this time, namely the state of his father's health. It 
was quite evident that the cloud that hung over Robert Rees's 
life, in connection with the charge of his having stolen a ring, 
cast its deep shadow over his soul and .caused him indescri- 
bable sorrow. He seemed to have lost much of his taste for 
reading in his leisure time, and all interest in his business. 
He would frequently sit in the evening, when left alone, with 
an open book on his knee, apparently gazing into vacancy ; 
every line of his countenance indicating deep-seated trouble. 
It was when in one of these moods that Owen Rees went 
into the parlour one evening and saw his father sitting alone, 
and looking the very picture of misery. It is true that he 
lifted up his book when Owen went in, and made a shew of 
reading it, but Owen felt his heart bleed for him, for he had 
never seen him look so apparently heart-broken. His face 
seemed to have written upon it sorrow and indignation 
combined. Owen had occasion to go past his chair, behind 
it and close to it, and he could see that the book his father 
was reading was the Bible, that old volume which never fails 
to speak to a man when in deep distress. He also noticed 
that it was open at the book of Job. Owen essayed to draw 
his father out into conversation, but perceived that general 
alk was disagreeable to him. He knew that what he wanted 
w^as to converse with someone to whom he could unburden 
himself, and enter into sympathy with; and though he had 
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-erer been on the best of terms with his father, there had 

•always been a certain reserve on the part of the latter that 

made it impossible for Owen to open a subject which he knew 

pressed so heavily upon his father's mind. Owen knew that 

tlae only person who could administer consolation to his father 

oxi this occasion was his mother ; but she happened to be out 

SLti the time, or he would have prevailed upon her to go to 

Ikim. He sought his sister Martha, intending to ask her to 

.^o and see if she could, in her seducing way, beguile their 

father's attention from the thoughts which seemed to be 

-^iating into his very vitals ; but he feared that even Martha's 

;^resence and conversation at this moment would not be 

-«fccceptable. 

He sought her, nevertheless, but more to ease his own 
Ttnind than anything else. He found her knitting in the 
"kitchen, but with a book before her. He broke in upon her 
-abruptly, and said : — 

"Do you know, Martha, I don't like the way my father 
i^akes to heart that ring affair. I can see it preys upon his 
mind more than one would have expected. I went into the 
parlour now, and found him moping, looking into the lire in 
a vacant way. I could see he was only trying to read the 
Bible. He had it open at the book of Job. I am afraid he 
must have heard some of the idle talk that has been going 
about lately amongst some of our people concerning this 
unfortunate ring business." 

"What idle talk, Owen? Who is reviving that old affair 
now? I had hoped that everyone else, even if my father had 
not, had forgotten it entirely." 

"Well, it is not worth repeating, Martha, but I had it from 
one who was present, that old Peter Evans was holding forth 
on the subject the other night to a number of persons after 
coming out of a teacher's meeting." 

"And what had he to say, Owen, pray, about my father, 
who is a better man than he ever was or ever will be?" 

"Well, Martha, you know that Peter Evans is never short 
of something to say on every question. But on this occasion 
his son, John, was present, and though I have not heard 
what John actually said, if indeed he said anything, yet I am 
told that the impression left upon the minds of those present 
was, that my father had confessed to his lawyer that he was 
* guilty, and that we as a family know it ; and that it was this 
consciousness of guilt that caused my father to be so pensive 
and melancholy, and that in fact it behoved us all as a family 
to be much quieter than we usually are." 
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*'What a shame! what a cruel shame I! Owen," said 
Martha, her little fist being clenched and her eyes flashing 
with indignation. **How can anybody that knows my father- 
believe such nonsense? Surely, John Evans has not been 
insinuating anything of the kind?" 

**0h dear, no, Martha, I can't think that of him for a. 
moment, for he knows quite the contrary." 

**But how could people get it into their heads, Owen? If 
he does not produce the impression himself by his words, ia 
it possible that he allows others to entertain the thought 
without contradicting it? If I find out that it is so, Owen, I 
shall never have any more faith in him. " 

** Well, I cannot say that I am over-partial to him, Martha, 
after what has recently occurred, but I should be loth to- 
think him guilty of such meanness as you suggest. You know 
that people imagine all sorts of things, and they very soon 
get to believe what they have so imagined, to be veritable facts 
— but here comes my mother. I'll ask her to go and talk a. 
bit to my father. Poor fellow, I know he needs cheering up. 
I know my mother can do it better than either of us." 

Owen then spoke to his mother, told her how he had found 
his father, gently hinted at what he had heard had been 
talked about, and told her how he feared his father's health 
was being undermined. Mrs. Rees listened patiently and 
with deep emotion. Her son had only told her what she had 
observed for some time, and what had caused her great 
trouble, though she did not wish to mention it to her 
children, In fact, she feared that they had noticed it as well 
as herself. Tears tilled her large, black, lustrous eyes, as 
Owen was talking to her. She brushed them aside, said she 
would go upstairs to take her cloak off, and go and see her 
husband directly. Owen found, however, that she remained 
upstairs longer than seemed necessary for the simple opera- 
tion of disrobing, and knew that she was seeking strength 
from Him whom she always found gave it to her when 
her heart was troubled. After she came down, she said she 
was going to have a little conversation with her husband, and 
Owen noticed that she looked perfectly calm and collected. 
She had evidently obtained ^the comfort and strength that 
she needed. She took in her knitting, and said with forced 
cheerfulness — in her own language, of course : — 

'*Robat, are you here alone? Have they all left you, my 
dear boy?" He turned upon her a look which betokened deep 
sorrow, but he could see, as indeed she knew he would, that 
her heart was beating in deep sympathy with him, and it 
seemed to open the flood-gates of his own sorrowful heart. He 
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poured forth hot-burning words. She put her arm around 
his neck, and held his hand, and the strong man said in a 
voice trembling with emotion : — 

** Betsy, I never felt this charge that is hanging over me 
so deeply as I do now. I have been waiting and waiting in 
hope that something might happen to clear my character, 
but I see nothing before me but going to the grave leaving 
you and my poor children a name disgraced with the charge 
of being a thief attached to it. O ! it is hard, yes, it is 
hard, Betsy. Though I can never efface the remembrance of 
it from my own mind, yet I had hoped that other people had 
given up all thought of my being guilty ; but I hear the 
thing is talked about again as much as ever, and some are 
now saying that I am conscious of guilt, and that you and my 
children know it. This is hard to bear, Betsy, very hard, not 
only for my sake, but for yours also. Worse than all, I feel 
that I am losing faith in God. I am disposed to quarrel 
with Him. I have been reading the book of Job, Betsy, 
and I feel I could use some of the strong words that that old 
patriarch used when in his great trouble. It is the suspicion 
of one's friends and no one being able to remove that 
suspicion from their minds but God himself, and He not 
doing it, yes, He not doing it, for some inscrutable reason, 
that rends my heart. " I feel ready to say that I could wish 
that * it would please God to destroy me, that he would let 
loose his hand and cut me off,' as Job said. Yes, the * arrows 
of the Almighty are within me,' * my strength might be the 
strength of stones ;' but, Ihiw a ttryr (God knows) I am 
weaker than I am able to describe to you. I am ready to 
rebel against the Almighty, and say ' Am I a sea or a whale, 
that Thou settest a watch over me V * Let me alone till I 
swallow down my spittle.' I feel I could use all these words 
of Job, Betsy, and appeal to my Maker to grant me, well 
not mercy, but justice ; simple justice is all I want. Why is 
my character not vindicated by some dispensation of Provi- 
dence ? Can you not say a word, Betsy amvyl, to comfort 
me and lift me up from out of these desponding and rebellious 
thoughts ?" 

Mrs. Kees had never heard her husband — who was always 
a strong-minded man, having his feelings generally under 
control — give way to emotion as he did now, and she was 
almost borne away with the intensity of his passion. She, 
however, soon recovered herself, and said, placing her left 
hand on his shoulder and lifting the other hand up implor- 
ingly, and looking at him steadily and firmly, but with a 
feeling of intense affection : — 
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*'Robat bach amvyl, don't give way to these feelings, 
whatever you do. ' Cast your burden upon the Lord, and 
He will, yes. He will sustain thee.' *He knows our frame, 
He remerabereth that we are dust.' Don't you remember 
the words of the prophet Isaiah, * Who is among you that 
walketh in darkness V — yes, you, Robat bach, are walking in 
darkness now, but the prophet adds, * Let him trust in the 
name of the Lord, and stay upon his God. ' You say you are 
reading the book of Job, Robat, but you have only got at 
one side of his heart, fy machgen anxvyl i (my dear boy). 
Say with Job, * Though He slay me yet will I trust in Him.' 
' Will He plead against me with His great power ? No, but 
He would put strength in me.' How do you know that this 
trouble is not brought simply to try you, as it was with Job ? 
And I am sure, yes, I am sure, Robat ; now, mark my words, 
I say that I am sure that before long it will be shewn that 
you are innocent of this thing that troubles you. I feel 
something within me saying that God will, yes, He unll clear 
you before the world. You will be able to say with Job, 
' When He hath tried me I shall come forth as gold, ' yes, as 
gold, Robert bach. Don't you remember the preacher saying 
the other Sunday that gold refiners sit at the furnace till the 
gold reflects the image of their faces ? They then know that 
it has been in the furnace long enough. Trust Him, Robat 
anwyl, and let Him see His image shining in your character 
more than ever. You may depend upon it, He will not leave 
you one moment in the furnace after that. Don't mind what 
people say. Peter Evans may think what he likes, yes, may 
say what he likes. I believe he is honest, and, I suppose, 
like Job's friends, he is under the impression that he is 
fighting God's cause ; but mark my word, Robat, when God 
comes to vindicate you — and don't you for one moment doubt 
that He will — oh dear, yes, I say He will, and sooner than 
you think ; I feel it in me somehow that He is going to do 
it ; and that soon — well, I say, when God comes to clear you 
in this matter He will have a word to say to those who are 
now accusing you, as He had to Eliphaz the Temanite. Yes, 
we can leave them to Him. He will settle with them. 
Cheer up, Robat bach. Turn to God, and don't harbour 
hard thoughts of Him." 

Having thus cheered her husband with words from the old 
Book as they rushed to her mind, and delivered them in 
expressive Welsh, she paused for a moment and then con- 
tinued : — 

*' I will leave you for a while, Robat bach. Pray to Him. 
If you feel your heart still hard, think of Him as a Father. 
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Yes, he is our Father, Robat anwyl, infinitely more tender 
than any earthly father. I know you feel in this matter 
chiefly on account of your children, lest you might bring dis^ 
.grace upon them. But do you think your Father in heaven 
has not ten thousand times more intense feeling towards you, 
his child, than you ever had towards your children ? I feel 
that I love you, dear Robat, more than I can tell, but what 
is my love compared to His, who gave His life for us — our 
lesu anwyl (our dear Jesus) ?" Here Mrs. Rees fairly broke 
down, and wept tears — not of sorrow or bitterness, but of 
love and deep sympathy, and she went out of the room, 
closing the door after her. 

Poor Robert Rees felt as if his heavy load had dropped 
from his shoulders. His wife's strong faith, and the words 
of the grand old Book which she had poured out so fervently 
into his ears were like balm to his wounded soul. As soon as 
she left the room, he burst forth in prayer to his Redeemer, 
he found himself able to say, ** Thy will be done," and seemed 
in consequence to feel calm and resigned, in which state he 
remained alone some time. Mrs. Rees retired to her room, 
and she also poured forth her soul in prayer, which was her 
general habit in all times of trouble. 

Owen Rees and Martha were still in the kitchen, holding 
converse ; Martha now superintending the preparation of an 
early supper. They had heard the parlour door close, and 
shrewdly guessed why their mother had retired into her 
room. They, therefore, left her alone some time before 
calling her to the evening meal. Owen went and had a short 
conversation with his father, and was delighted to find that a 
wonderful change seemed to have come over him. He was 
positively cheerful, a state of mind in which he had not seen 
him since the unfortunate ring business had occurred to mar 
their domestic happiness. 

In due course, Martha announced that supper was ready, 
Mr. Rees and Owen obeyed the call immediately, but Mrs. 
Rees was some time before she came down from her bedroom. 
The family was seated waiting for her when she arrived, and 
her chair was set ready. She came into the room, and then, 
in an apparent fit of absent-mindedness went out again. She 
took a small hand-lamp and went to the front door. She 
opened it, and looked around outside, and seemed apparently 
disappointed. She then closed the door, and came in, deposit- 
ing the hand-lamp on the sideboard, and sat down to supper, 
her mind evidently being absorbed with thoughts far away 
from the evening meal. Martha looked at Owen in astonish-* 
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ment, and both looked at their father, and then Martha said 
with a good natured smile ; — 

"Why did you go to the door, mother? You did not 
expect the supper served outside, did you ?'* 

** You children will only laugh at me if I tell you," she 
said ; " but the fact is that when I was in my bedroom I had 
a strange — well, I don't know what to call it, whether a 
feeling, or a vision, or what — but I saw a poor lad on our 
steps in a miserable and faint condition, and we called him 
in, and gave him something to eat, just as if it were now, 
and he then told a strange story — a story that had a very 
important bearing on something connected with your father 

here ." Here Robert Rees looked intently at his wife, 

and she proceeded : — 

** Yes, connected with what you and I were talking about, 
Robat, a short time ago, and I am sure, though I saw nothing 
at the door now, that what I saw upstairs will happen some 
night or other ; yes, you may smile Owen, but I believe it." 

"I was only smiling," said Owen, ^*at the thought that 
mother has not got over her belief in visions yet. I think I 
must read and translate to her some night a modern scientific 
book on apparitions and hallucinations (Owen using these 
English words to tease his mother playfully, knowing she 
would not understand them) to see if I cannot drive these 
thoughts out of her mind." 

**I think, Owen," she said, "that if you were to read more 
of your Bible and less of those books on what you call 
*partions' and 'Lucy notions ." 

Here Owen and Martha laughed outright, but good- 
humouredly, and even Robert Rees joined in the laugh at his 
wife's rendering of the words apparitions and hallucinations. 

Just at this moment, there was a kind of suppressed moan 
heard at the front door, and Mrs. Rees seemed to tremble 
from head to foot as if en rapport with it. Her husband 
looked at her in surprise, and Owen and Martha exchanged 
significant looks, and then Martha said : — 

"You had better go to the door, Owen, and see what is the 
matter. He took up the hand-lamp, which Mrs. Rees had 
left lit on the sideboard, and went to the door, followed by 
the rest of the family. On opening it, they saw a young lad 
sitting on the doorstep. He was pale and haggard, and 
scarcely able to speak. It was a cold night, and he was most 
miserably clad. He begged for something to eat and for 
shelter. There was nothing very different, after all, in his 
appearance to the usual run of beggars ; but^ Martha pleaded 
At once not that he should be reHeved and then sent away, 
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k>xit that he should be brought in and cared for. Why she 
Ekc^ted differently towards this beggar from what she usually 
c5Lid to other beggars, she could not tell. He was brought in, 
Ek:iid put to sit in the warm kitchen ; food was set before him, 
c^3id he ate mOst voraciously, When he had finished, the 
family collected round him from sheer curiosity, Mrs. Rees 
jazing at him most intently. At last, she exclaimed excitedly, 
.iQ her broken English, a language she never spoke in the 
l^oiise : — 

"I towrd you so, did'nfc I? Yis, yis, I was shure it would 
"Csum — jest what I seed wen in my room, jest zackly as I seed 
~ it. Yis, Robat bach, the mattar bout ring will be splained, 
-^ou see now;" and then she turned to the lad, who looked 
■ on in astonishment. He had finished a very hearty meal, 
liad warmed himself before a good fire, and seemed a bright, 
-intelligent lad. Robert Rees and Owen were thinking what 
best to do with him, and were about to question him respect- 
ing his previous history. But Mrs. Rees took the matter out 
of their hands, and began to put questions to him, much as a 
lawyer examines a witness from his brief. She seemed to 
know beforehand the facts she wished to elicit. Her ques- 
tions were therefore what are called "leading questions," no 
one in the case ** objecting" to them as being "irregular." 
Amongst other questions, she asked the boy his name, which 
turned out to be William Thomas. 

"Wasn't wan of your parants Welse, my lad?" > 
"I can't talk Welsh, ma'm, myself," was the answer, 
-evidently implying that if he could he would to oblige Mrs. 
Bees, " but my father knowed Welsh well, I can tell ye. 
My mother died, ma'm, a long time ago, and my father 
.used to get drunk wen I wus a little un, and used to 'ammer 
my mother awful. They's both dead now. Wot 'ave I 
been doin' ? Why, nothin on'y beggin' mostly. Lately I've 
done all I could to get a livin' by doin' odd jobs, such as 
a-carryin' of parcels and arunnin' of erran's. Upon my 
word, ma'm, I 'ave bin as honest as I could, ever sin' my 
mother died. To-day I 'ave 'ad nothin' to do, and 'ad nothin* 
to eat till you wus so good as to tek me in and feed me, and 
I am wery thankful to you, ma'm. I feel jolly now, I do.'^ 

Robert Rees was about to ask him who his parents were, 
but his wife forestalled him and said : — 

" You say, poy, you be try to live onast. Was you not 
wans try to stale ?" 

** Well, ma'm, I did a time or two." 

***Now, say to me, my lad, did you not wans try stale 
« ring in a shop ?" 
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Mr. Rees looked ab his wife in bewilderment, and wondered 
what she was about. She, however, proceeded with her 
examination. "Now, tell truth, poy, we do nothin' to you, 
but, my dear poy, do tell truth. Look at this man (pointing^ 
to her husband) was you not see him in shop wabsmakar long^ 
time 'go, and did you not try stale a goold ring ? Come, poy, 
tell me all 'bout it ?" 

The boy stared at Robert Rees, for a while, and then at 
Mrs. Rees, and said : — 

"Well, ma'm, yes, I rec'lect him well. I saw him in Mr. 
Johnson's shop, a-looking at some rings. But it's a good bit 
of time, ma'm, since then, and I'll swear I never prigged 
nothin' nor tried to prig nothin' since, no for sure, I did'nt, 
ma'm." 

"But tell these peoples," said Mrs. Rees, who was now 
fairly excited, and seemed bent on one object only ; "yis,. 
tell them all 'bout it, my poy ; we want to know all, yis 'deed, 
tell truth, my poy, do say all, that's good poy. We not want 
to do nothin' to you for it, no 'deed truth." 

The boy being thus pressed, and seeing the anxiety of the 
kind people around him to know all about a matter which, to 
his astonishment, they seemed so much interested in, and 
especially as Mrs. Rees, in some mysterious way, seemed to 
know all about it, and also feeling confident that they had 
no evil intentions in thus questioning him, told his story as 
follows : — 

"Well, ma'm, I was on'y a little feller, it's a long time 
sin' now. One day I was a-lookin' into Mr. Johnson's, the 
watchmakin' shop, and thinks I to myself, if I on'y 'ad them 
'ere grand tickers, and them other things in the winder, 
wouldn't I do it fine. I saw this 'ere gen'i'man (Mr. Rees) — 
yes, it was 'im, m'am, for I watched 'iih after that for a long 
time. He went into the shop, and I saw the shopman show 
'im a lot o' goold rings. He was a-spreadin' of 'em on the 
counter. Well, as I said, I was a-lookin' through the winder. 
I don't know wot com'd over me, ma'am, it must 'ave been Old 
Nick hisself, but I thought if I could on'y get hold of one of 
them rings, and sell 'it, I would get lots for it, and a good 
blow out like wot you 'ave jus' gived me. So I watched a 
bit, and as nobody was a-lookin' I went on my 'ands and 
knees, and got close to the counter, so sly that neither this 
gen'i'man nor the shopman seed me. You didn't see me, did 
you, sir ? No, I know you didn't. There was some boxes in 
the shop, and so I could do it aisy. The shopman turned 
away to get some other rings, and this 'ere gen'i'man (Mr. 
Rees) turned 'is heyes after 'im, and so I ups with my 'and 
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to the counter, and tried to draw one of the rings to me,. 

t wen I 'ad got it to the hedge of the counter, it fell right 

this gen'l'man's coat pocket, without 'is a-seein' it. I 

scared, I can tell ye, ma'am. I crawled out again as sly 

I com'd in, and no-one seed me at all. I stood houtside 

bit, a-watchin' ; and very soon after I seed a bobby sent 

-^m^ir, and this 'ere gen'Fman was tuk away. I felt wery sorry 

c^Dr you, I did s'help me, sir, and I once thought of a-goin' up 

the bobby and tellin' 'im that it was me that tuk the ring. 

was a great coward, I was ; but I funked, you know. I 

Fas on'y a little chap then, you see, and I was afeard of bein* 

slapped in quod. So I skedaddled off. I 'ave hof'n thought 

it since. I 'ave, fur sure. I thought of it even this night 

^^rhen I was 'ungry and cowld, and comin' to your door ; it's 

:ffunny I should think of it as I was a-comin' 'ere to-night, 

^really now, wusn't it, ma'am ? When I cum'd to your door, 

'ungry as I wus, I wus a-thinkin' and a-wondrin' w'ether 

■fchey put you in quod or not fur it, but I'm glad to see you 

'ere now, sir, and I 'ope it's all right and square. You've 

been wery wery good in takin' me in to-iiight, or I do think 

I would have clemmed. I do, fur sure. And now, as this 

'ere lady, it appears, knows all about it, I'm blest if I care if 

she does teU the bobby. I can't be wuss off in quod than 

knockin' about, as I 'ave been lately, an' it would serve me 

joUy right, too, fur bein' so funky then. But I don't think 

you'd tell oi a little feller like me, would you now ? This 

*ete pretty lady wot tuk me in," looking piteously at Martha, 

whose eyes were brimful of tears, ** I'm sure you would never 

give me up to the bobby, now would you. Miss ?" 

I need not say that this appeal, and this simple and 
unexpected recital produced a profound impression upon all. 
The whole family were thunderstruck, but what use to make 
of it no-one for the moment seemed to know. 

Mrs. Rees, however, was at no loss ; she acted like one 
carrying out a programme she had been rehearsing before. 
She said :— 

*' Send for John Evans ; he lives close to ; he must hear all 
this at once from the boy himself." 

Owen did not, however, think this a judicious course after 
what had happened between John Evans and himself, but he 
acted on his mother's suggestion ; and before many minutes 
were over John Evans was listening to the boy's story, and 
cross-examining him very severely. After it was over, Mrs. 
Bees said to him — ^in Welsh now, for she hid murdered 
Plough English already : — 
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" Well, John Evans, what do you think of it ? You see 
Bobat is clear now." 

"Well, Mrs. Rees," was his cool reply, "if you can 
believe this lad, I must say it is very fortunate for 1M&. Rees. 
But these urchins are very clever and are terrible liars, and 
you never know when to rely upon them." 

Mrs. Rees said very warmly, not expecting this doubt to 
be thrown on the story of the boy : — 

** MaeW hach^en yn deyd yr union tvir (the boy is telling 
the exact truth), Mr. Evans. I know he is. Something told 
me that God would send him. Yes, he has cleared Robat's 
character, and I am coming to see Mr. Kennedy, your master, 
to-morrow, to get him to make the best use' of it. Yes, 
everybody must know that Robat Rees is an honest man, 
Mr. Evans — O dear yes, it must be done 1 tell you." 

** You need not come, Mrs. Rees, for that matter," said 
John Evans, ** I'll tell him myself in the morning, and see if 
he thinks any use can be made of what the boy says. If it 
can be used I shall be delighted, I am sure." 

**Any use I Mr. Evans, what do you mean? Paul the 
Apostle made the stxmaid (magistrates) come and take him 
and Silas out of gaol because they had put them in, and 
I say, if it can be done, I'll make the stiisiaid clear our 
Robat. Owen and I will call upon Mr. Kennedy — ^yes, we'll 
see him ourselves — oh yes, we will indeed." 

Next morning, as she said, Mrs. Rees and her son Owen, 
were in Mr. Kennedy's office, and the little ragged boy, 
William Thomas, also. It was evident from Mr. Kennedy's 
manner, that John Evans, his managing clerk, had already 
spoken to him on the subject, for he did not at first think 
much of the story. But after hearing it from the boy him- 
self, and after cross-questioning him very severely, he felt no 
doubt in his mind that the lad was teUii^ the truth, and that 
his story would, when made public, entirely remove all 
suspicion from the minds of every honest, unprejudiced man 
as to the guilt of his old client Robert Rees. He said : — 

*' We must get this boy to make a declaration, Mrs. Rees. 
It must be done in as public a manner as possible, and we 
shall get it reported in the papers, and I should say that will 
quite answer our purpose." 

Mr. Kennedy, with his own hands, wrote down the boy's 
statement, entering into the full particulars of the case, and 
then took it and the boy to the court before the then stipen- 
diary magistrate. He succeeded in getting a private interview 
with the stipendiary, and he explained to him the nature and 
importance of the declaration. The magistrate read it very 
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'Carefully, and seemed to take a great interest in its contents^ 
and then solemnly and publicly declared the boy to the truth 
of it. After doing so, he said : — 

*^ I wish to call the attention of the public, and I trust the 
reporters will take notice of what I say, to the declaratioiiL 
now made by this youth. It appears that some time ago, a 
respectable tradesman named Robert Rees was brought 
before two magistrates, who were sitting in this court in my 
absence, on a charge of stealing a gold ring. The ring being 
found in Rees's pocket, and he not being able to account for 
it being there, he was committed for trial, but I am happy to 
■say the jury gave him the benefit of the doubt on account 
' of his.exceptionaUy good character previously, and he was 
•acquitted. The matter was, however, never cleared up, and 
Mr. Rees was liable to be suspected as being guilty, notwith- 
standing his discharge by the jury. It now appears, I am 
happy to say, from the declaration now solemnly made by 
this boy — and there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
impartial person that it is a truthful declaration — that the 
ring fell into the accused's pocket whilst the boy was attempt- 
ing to steal it, and Robert Rees therefore is quite exonerated 
from all suspicion in the matter. In justice to an innocent 
man, who was wrongly accused, I trust the reporters will not 
only insert my remarks, but also the declaration made by the 
boy." Then turning to the boy, he said : — 

** You were very much to blame for not disclosing all this 
at the time, but I can very well understand how it was you 
did not do so. You could be prosecuted even yet for stealing 
the ring, for it was not an attempt only but an actual stealing, 
the asportavit being complete, but I am sure no-one will 
now think of proceeding against you. You have, however, 
made amends, and I'll see whether we cannot put you into 
some institution for destitute boys, and so make a man of 
you." 

Owen Rees thanked his worship, and then explained 
briefly to his mother what had been said ; and she could with 
difficulty be restrained from going up to the bench, and 
making a speech to thank the magistrate. She did, how- 
ever, manage to say ; — 

** Thank you mawr ^greatly), Mr. Magistrate. I knew 
Gk)d would clear our Robat — ^yes, Robat come out like gold 
from the fumas." 

The stipendiary merely smiled and said : — 

*' I am glad it is so, Mrs. Rees ;" and she was then taken 
away by her son, muttering to herself as she went : — "Oh, 
jes, I knew that Robat would come out like Job. * Wedi 
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iddo fymhrofi mi a ddeiiaf allan fel aur* (* When he hath 
tried me I shall come forth as gold'). Oh, I wish that 
magistrate did know Welsh, and I would tell him all about it." 

"It's all right now, mother," said Owen, and they passed 
John Evans, who was in the corridor of the court. He shook 
hands with Owen Rees and his mother, and remarked that 
he hoped the lad's statement would be believed, for it would 
be in all the papers the next day. 

Before leaving, Mrs. Rees slipped some coin into the hands 
of the officer to give to the boy William Thomas, and she 
kissed the boy fervently, ragged as he was. She begged the 
policeman to see that he was well looked after. 

When the declaration was taken home, duly signed and 
put into the hands of Robert Rees, he read it, amidst pro- 
found silence, and when he had finished, his wife, not able 
to restrain herself any longer, flung her arms around his neck 
in the presence of the other members of the family, and wept 
hot tears of joy upon his breast, exclaiming — in her own 
language of course : — 

**Did I not tell you, Robat bach anwyl, that Providence 
would clear you ? Did I not see it all before me yesterday ? 
Oh, yes, God sent his angel to whisper comfort to me, and to 
tell me wliat he would do, * Diolch iddo hyth ' (Thanks be to 
Him for ever)." She had great difficulty in refraining from 
leaping for joy in the old Welsh fashion of gorfoleddu 
(rejoicing). She continued : "And it will all be in the 
papers to-morrow, and everybody will know that my Robat 
is innocent." 

It requires no words to explain the happiness of all the 
members of the family that day. Robert Rees himself looked * 
ten years younger than he did the night before. The dark 
cloud that had been hovering over him had been swept away, 
and the sky was clear. 

In the evening friends who had heard what had happened, 
filled the house to present their congratulations. The first 
amongst them were Arthur Williams and Jemima ; the latter . 
even went so far after kissing Mrs. Rees and Martha, as to 
implant a kiss, in the warmth of her joy, upon the cheek of 
Robert Rees also. 

When the newspapers came out the next morning several 
copies were purchased, and some were sent away to friends, 
and others were strewn about the house in profusion. Mrs. 
Rees took possession of one and got Martha to translate 
every word of ib to her, and then said to her she would have 
a Welsh translation inserted in the Amserau, even if she had 
to pay for it as an advertisement. "Yes," she said, "I hope 
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I^ shall see your father now in his proper place in the 

^y^lfarfod ^Misol (Monthly Meeting), and in the Sit Fa/wr 

C^eacons pew). I hope to see him back as before, but I must 

3Cft.c)t mention it to him now." 

* * ♦ * * 

After reading this chapter, my friend, Tom Smith, said to 



"I say, Jones, I am glad that Robert Rees got his character 
^^leared in so satisfactory a manner. I was beginning to 
doubt whether, after all, he was not guilty. But what do 
you make of Mrs. Rees and her premonitions ? If true, it is 
"Very remarkable. You don't surely mean to insinuate that 
"tihere is anything supernatural in such instances of mental 
Tprevision?" 

"I insinuate nothing, my dear fellow. I simply mention 
iihe fact : explain it as you like. There are plenty of instances 
of siTnilar cases, I have no doubt. The Psychological Society 
could supply you with a great number. Indeed, a similar 
instance of mental prevision occurred to me." 
. "What! to you, Jones?" 

** Yes, to me, Rhydderch Jones, Tom, and I sent an account 
of it to Chambers^ s Journal, as you may see in the volume for 
1882, page 776. As I said, I have no theory to offer in 
explanation of such strange phenomena. I remember talking 
to Mrs. Rees herself once on the subject, and she had a 
theory which suited her, and fitted all the facts to the "t." 
But, of course, in these days of denial of the supernatural, 
you perhaps would scorn to entertain it." 

"Well, let me hear Mrs. Rees's theory," said Tom. 
"What she said to me was this: — 'Dear me, Mr. Jones, 
where is the difficulty of understanding these things if you 
believe in the being of a God and a spiritual world which I 
know you do ! Does not God know what is going to happen? 
Does He not know how to obtain access to the mind of man? 
Can He not, either directly or by His messengers, the angels, 
convey thoughts to our minds just as we can by means of 
words, the one to the other ! I see no difficulty in it at all. 
Fie upon you, Mr. Jones, for doubting the possibility of such 
a thing ! ' Such were her words, Tom, and I could not prove 
its impossibility, nor had I any better theory to propound, so 
I had to give in to her, as I expect you will have to do, Tom." 
"Now that you mention it, Jones," said Tom, "I think 
the theory of Mrs. Rees is as philosophical as any. Even 
tiie celebrated * Wallace' — notwithstanding his * Darwinism,* 
Has a theory of revelations from the supernatural world not 
very dissimilar to that of your pious old lady, Mrs. Rees. 
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It is strange how extremes meet. Tes, Jones, there an 
more things in heaven and earth that are not dreamt of i 
our philosophy.** 




CHAPTER XXIX. 
The Jenkinses — Sacramental Wine. 

The reader will remember that on the eventful night thab 
Mr. Jenkins so far forgot himself as to wound his wife, h^ 
was induced by Mrs. Kees to sign the temperance pledge. 
He then made a solemn vow that he Tvould never more touch, 
intoxicating drink. 

" Really, Mrs. Jenkins bach," said Mrs. Rees to her at the 
time her husband so renounced the drink, •* I think you also 
ought to sign the pledge, it would strengthen your husband 
in his resolution. 

" I need not tell you, Mrs. Rees, that I would do anything 
in my power to strengthen him, but I cannot see what good 
my signing would do him. Drink, you know, has never been 
a temptation to me ; I have never been seen the worse for it, 
and though the pledge is indispensable for one like my 
husband, is it not almost insulting to ask me to take it ? It 
is a reflection upon my sobriety. But not only so," she went 
on to say, '* it should be remembered that I go out to wash 
occasionally, and a glass of beer or porter is necessary to 
enable me to get through my hard day's work. It is almost 
invariably given to me by the good people I work for, and to 
refuse to take it would be like saying that I was indifferent 
as to whether I did my work well or not. I may tell you 
also, Mrs. Rees, that I am occasionally troubled with certain 
spasms in the stomach, which can only be cured, when they 
come on, by a little weak brandy and water. And besides, 
Mr. Jenkins himself rather agreed with me in my view of 
the matter, for we have been talking it over. He thinks 
there is no real reason why I should pledge myself to abstain 
entirely, though he admits that in his case it is the only 
safeguard. All that he stipulates for is, that I shall not let 
him see or smell it, as in that case he said that he could not 
answer for the consequences." 

Mrs. Rees did not press the matter very strongly at the 
time, though she often regretted subsequently that she had 
not done so. 
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Mr. Jenkins, therefore, and he alone, took the pledge. 
Jim had very strong views on the drink question, and so had 
Hz^becca, his sister, for they never allowed any intoxicants to 
"tiouch their lips, and would have been glad if the drink could 
\^e banished from the country. They did not, however, wish 
**o interfere with the liberty of their mother, and felt no fear 
of drink ever becoming a temptation to her. 

Soon after Mr. Jenkins had taken the pledge, his whole 

<^urroundings began to improve. He got work regularly, and 

St good wages. His wife was able to give up going out to 

"wash, her little house began to look neat and tidy, one article 

of household furniture after another was purchased or 

Tedeemed, and the family began to realise once more what 

was the meaning of that fine old English word " comfort." 

Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins resumed the old practice also of 
attending the Welsh chapel every Sunday, and Mrs. Rees 
entertained strong hopes, from what Mrs. Jenkins herself 
had told her, that ere long she would have the pleasure of 
seeing^ them both offering themselves to be ** received as 
members of the church." 

Mr. Jenkins had succeeded in shaking himself off from the 
company of those dissipated workmen who had tempted him 
to go to the public-house after the day's work was over, and, 
therefore, was free from danger in that respect. He never 
allowed himself to see or smell the drink if he possibly could 
avoid it, knowing what a terrible temptation it had been to 
him. 

But there was one place where he used to smeU the drink ; 
and he would have been glad that, of all places in the world, 
he should nob" be tempted there. The reader will be surprised 
when I tell him that it was at the communion service at the 
Lord's table. 

The wine that was used at the communion was, and always 
had been, intoxicating wine ; ordinary port wine bought by 
the deacons from the wine merchant. No one then thought 
of using unfermented wine, any more than if it had been 
proposed to use black currant wine, or even water. It is 
true that on one occasion, old Oliver Caradoc — an ardent 
total abstainer — ventured to bring the question before the 
-deacons, but unfortunately for him and his cause, the 
minister, the Rev. Evan Hughes, was present, who, though 
professedly a total abstainer himself, never was considered 
to have much real love for the temperance movement. 
Oliver Caradoc said that he believed unfermented wine had 
been introduced at the Lord's table in the United States, and 
suggested that the deacons should use it in the chapel under 
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their charge, so that no temptation would be placed in th( 
way of any old tippler, who had given up the drink anc 
joined the church. 

The Rev. Evan Hughes fell upon him furiously, told hi m j 
that such men as he did more harm than good to the cause ol : 
temperance by their silly fads; that there was but little 
doubt that the wine used by our Saviour at the paschal fea st 

was intoxicating wine, and he referred to learned commen 

tators in support of his view. Poor Oliver Caradoc wa& 

obliged to retire from his well-meant effort, having been 

completely routed. No, ordinary port wine, intoxicating 
though it might be, had always been used, and therefore, 
must be used in future. What nonsense it was to suppose 
that the mere wetting of the lips with the wine at the Com- 
nmnion table, which was about all that was generally done^ 
could be in the least harmful to the veriest dipsomaniac. 

I have said that Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins had serious thoughts 
of joining the church. One sign of their intention in thab 
direction was, that whenever there was a communion service 
they were in the habit of going into the gallery as spectators. 
The communicants sat on the ground floor of the chapel, 
some two or three hundred perhaps in number. The wine 
was carried by the deacon in a large silver decanter, from 
which he replenished the open cups which the minister was 
handing round as they got emptied. 

In consequence of this practice, it is well known that there 
was a strong smell of port wine perceptible all over the chapel ; 
and though the pious communicants were so absorbed as not 
to be aware of it, it may be easily imagined that to a man like 
Mr. Jenkins, who was struggling against the craving for 
drink, it might be felt to be a serious matter, the argument 
of the Rev. Evan Hughes notwithstanding. 

Many a time did he say to himself that if he had been 
received into full communion, and were placed in the position 
of those whom he had seen drinking it out of the cup, he was 
afraid he could not answer for himself that he would not take 
a full draught of the wine, if, indeed, he would not drain the 
cup dry. He, however, was too much ashamed to confess 
this weakness even to his wife, much less to anyone else, and 
therefore he kept his fears to himself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins were well acquainted with the 
chapel-house keeper, Evan Pugh, and they frequently called 
to see them on a Sunday night, after the service in the chapel 
was over; and sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Pugh would induce 
them to stay for supper with them. Mr. Pugh was not by 
any means a total abstainer, though no-one, that. I am aware 
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►f, was ever able to say that he had been seen positively 

-^^unk. A part of Mr. Pugh's duty as chapel-house keeper — 

^3r perhaps I should say he had got into the habit, in some 

"minaccountable way, of performing that office — was to collect 

"tihe communion cups, pour the wine that was left in them 

^back into the bottles, and also the wine that was left in the 

•decanter in the same way. This was done in a small room 

l)ehind the vestry, and in an inner vestry the deacons and 

minister were generally engaged talking over church matters. 

After the wine was duly bottled and corked, it was handed to 

the deacon who had charge of it, when he came out of the 

inner vestry, and he would put it under lock and key. 

On one of these occasions — after the communion — Mr. and 
Mrs. Jenkins called at the chapel-house upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Pugh. The two females soon got into deep and earnest con- 
versation, and the two males had also a quiet smoke and chat 
on their own account. Mr. Pugh suddenly remembered that 
he had not drained the wine from the cups, nor poured what 
remained in the decanter into the bottles ; and he went into 
the room already described in order to do so. He knew the 
deacons would not come out of the vestry for some time, as 
they were deeply engaged in discussing an important church 
matter. 

Mr. Pugh asked Mr. Jenkins to accompany him whilst he 
performed this little operation, so that they might finish 
their conversation. It was a dangerous thing for Jenkins to 
do, especially after the strong smell of the wine, which had 
been such a snare to him during the communion service ; 
«nd had Mr. Jenkins considered for a moment he would not 
have gone. But he went. Mr. Pugh proceeded to empty 
the cups, not, as he ought to have done, into the decanter or 
the bottles, bufc in his own peculiar way. He lifted a cup to 
his own lips, and threw his head back, and the wine dis- 
appeared in a very summary manner — an operation which 
seemed to give him great satisfaction. He did the same with 
the other cup. Having thus taken quite as much wine as 
was good for his " stomach's sake " and his " oft infirmities," 
he turned to Jenkins, as he was about to pour the contents 
of the decanter into the bottle, and said : — 

** I was going to offer you some, Jenkins, as this bottle, 
you see, is full already, and it is no use partly filling another 
bottle, but you are a teetotaller now, so I won't tempt you. 
But no, let me see, wine is allowed, is it not ? Upon my 
word, I have never read the pledge. .1 know that several 
persons who are ardent teetotallers say that port wine is not for- 
bidden, and yet I know some who say it is, and never touch 
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it, so I think you should have the ' benefit of the doubt,' you 
know. What do you say, Jenkins, will you have a drink ? 
This is capital wine. It is not every day you'll taste suck 
wine as this. It's splendid stuff, I can tell you." Saying; 
this, he half filled one of the communion cups, and reached 
it to Jenkins. Jenkins felt the chords of his yet uncon- 
quered craving for drink entwining themselves around his. 
very vitals, he felt powerless to withstand the oflfer Pugh 
made to him, when the cup was thus placed close to his lips, 
and though a whole lifetime of misery — past and future — 
seemed to pass before his imagination, as he took the cup in 
his hand, he could not withstand the temptation, and at one 
draught he drained it dry ! He felt, when he had done so, 
that his fate was sealed. Fortunately for him, Pugh put the^ 
rest of the wine at once into the bottles and corked them, or 
Jenkins might have drunk himself dead drunk in a few 
minutes. Pugh saw the eager way he had gulped what was 
given to him, and deeply regretted his indiscretion, and that 
was why he hurried to put away the remainder of the wine ,. 
ready for the deacon to lock up, when he came out of th a 
inner vestry. They both then left the room, and joined their 
respective wives. 

It could be easily seen by them that their husbands had 
been indulging in driuk. This did not much trouble Mrs. 
Pugh, so far as her own husband was concerned, but she was. 
really alarmed about Mr. Jenkins, knowing what a drunkard 
he had been. As for poor Mrs. Jenkins, she was in such a. 
state of consternation that she could scarcely control herself. 
She thought that the best thing she could do was to take her 
husband home as soon as possible. They started oflf at once. 

On the way she could see that he was under the influence 
of his old craving for drink. As he passed several public- 
houses, he looked longingly at them, and at one, which was. 
lit up, he tried to push open the door, but fortunately it was 
fastened inside, it being past closing time. Mrs. Jenkins, 
succeeded in taking him home safely, without his havings 
obtained more drink. What he had had, however, at the^ 
chapel-house was sufficient to rouse the old demon within 
him, and he felt himself entirely within its power. He 
scarcely uttered a word on the way home, but Mrs. Jenkins's, 
.sad experience of the past enabled her to divine his thoughta 
pretty well, and she made up her mind that if she could but 
forestall him when they arrived at the house, she would rush 
to the cupboard where she had a quantity of brandy in a 
bottle, and, if necessary, she would even pour it on to th» 
floor rather than that her husband should get any of it. Shift 
knew that the cupboard was locked, and that the key was ia 
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her dress-pocket upstairs ; and that "she, therefore, stood a 
good chance of securing the key before he got hold of it, and 
might thus prevent him getting the brandy. The only thing 
she feared was that he would burst open the cupboard, 
conclude that if there was any brandy in the house it 
irould he there. 

As soon as Mrs. Jenkins opened the door of the house — ■ 
for no-one had been left in when she and her husband had 
gone to chapel — she proceeded to strike a match and light the 
wmp. When she had done so she was horrified to find that 
lier husband had hurried upstairs. She at once suspected his. 
object, and went after him, though not wishing him to know 
that she was watching him. But while she went to her dress, 
to see if the key of the cupboard was in her pocket, her 
husband hastened downstairs; and when she found that the 
key was gone, her worst fears were realized, and she made nO 
concealment of her suspicions but ran downstairs after him. 

Alas, it was too late ! He had secured the brandy bottle, 
and was lifting it to his mouth and hurriedly swallowing its 
contents, undiluted as it was. She gave a scream, and rushed 
to him, exclaiming : — 

'* Evan, Evan, let me have that bottle ; for heaven's sake 
do not drink any of that brandy," and she endeavoured to 
force it from him. 

" Stand back, Jane," he said, **or I shall be tempted to do 
something desperate ;" and he raised his clenched fist, 
glaring at her like a fiend, and he again put the bottle to his 
mouth, drinking the contents as quickly as he could manage 
to pour the fiery liquid down his throat. She rushed at him 
again, and struggled to take the bottle from him. 

"Take care, Jane, or myn d 1, I'll kill you. Why 

shan't I take brandy as well as you ?" and he again put the 
bottle to his mouth, and drank some more of the brandy. 
His wife made another desperate attempt to snatch it from 
him ; but this time the drink had brutalized him, and he 
raised his clenched fist and struck her a violent blow, flinging 
her towards the fireplace, causing her to fall against the 
fender with such force as to produce a severe cut on the head, 
and she lay on the floor in an unconscious state. Jenkins 
drank the remainder of the brandy, and then went to his 
wife to try to lift her up. 

Just at this time his son, Jim — he was still called Jim, 
though he had become quite a man — came in, little suspecting 
t^e state of things in the house. Seeing his mother l3dng on 
the floor, unconscious, and bleeding from a wound on the 
head, and seeing his father standing over her, drunk, and 
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believing that he was about to do her some further injury, 
he took hold of him by the collar, exclaiming*: — 

** You murderous fiend, you have killed my mother at last, 
have you ?" and he struck his father a violent blow in the 
chest, which flung him across the room. This roused the 
anger of Mr. Jenkins, already excited by the drink, and he 
rushed upon his son, and they both struggled violently with 
each other. Jenkins felt his son's grip too much for him, 
the drink having somewhat paralyzed his muscles ; and seeing 
a knife on the table, which was near where he and his son 
were in deadly encounter with each other, he snatched ifc, 
and thrust its sharp point into the side of his son, causing a 
most severe wound. Both fell, and remained on the floor, 
the father from exhaustion and the eflects of drink, and the 
son from the loss of blood from the wound. 

The neighbours now rushed in. A police-officer was called, 
and the mother and son were taken to the hospital, and the 
father was locked up in bridewell. 

Such was the sad ending of a Communion Sunday for the 
Jenkins family ! Rebecca, who was in service, did not hear 
of the melancholy event till the next day. The whole aflfair 
caused considerable commotion in Welsh circles in town. 
Oliver Caradoc, of course, ** improved the occasion." He 
was satisfied that no stronger proof was required of the , 
necessity of using unfermented wine in the communion than 
these terrible circumstances furnished ; and as for the Kev.. 
Evan Hughes, it is only justice to him to state that he 
confessed that whatever the commentators might say as to 
the meaning of the original words oinos, gleiikos, paroinoSj 
&c. , and whether the wine used at the paschal feast by our 
Saviour was intoxicating or not, he was willing to admit 
that if it presented such a temptation in the way of old 
tipplers as it had done in the case of Mr. Jenkins, he was 
ready to discard it altogether from the Lord's table, and even, 
to use plain water if necessary, rather than incur such terrible 
risks. 

I need not describe how the Rees family felt at the tragic 
ending of this Communion Sunday. Mrs. Rees, who had 
hoped to see Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins, ere long, sitting at the 
Lord's table, was quite overwhelmed with sorrow. She had 
been in favour of using unfermented wine at the Communion 
table ever since the question was first mooted, and was 
almost bitter against Mrs. Jenkins for not taking the pledge, 
so as to confirm her husband in his temperance career. Yet 
she was not one of those who, when a calamity she feared, 
and concerning which she had given warning, came, was 
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ready to cry out exultingly, "I told you so." She knew that 
the calamity itself spoke loudly enough, without her adding 
any words of her own. 

As soon as she was able to gain admission, which was the 
next day, she went to the hospital to see Mrs. Jenkins and 
Jim. She found that the former was not so very much hurt. 
Her daughter, Rebecca, was by her mother's side, and both 
were weeping bitterly. When Mrs. Jenkins saw Mrs. Rees, 
she exclaimed : — 

'* Mrs. Rees, Mrs. Rees, I have brought all this trouble 
upon myself. Yes, it is I that have murdered my husband 
and my son ; for I hear that poor Jim is not likely to recover, 

and my poor husband will then be ." She failed to say 

the word, but sobbed aloud. After awhile she continued : — 

** Oh, Mrs, Rees, would that I could suffer for them. It 
is I, yes, it is I, who deserve it all. If I had only listened . 
to you and given up the drink entirely, and not allowed any 
of it to be brought into the house, nothing of this would 
have happened. Yes, it is all my fault, Mrs. Rees. Poor 
Jim ! to think that he may lose his life at the hands of his 
own father. But no, I am sure that Evan would not have 
done it had it not been for the drink. I don't think he knew 
what he was doing. Why, oh, why did I have the drink in 
the house ? It is terrible, Mrs. Rees, to think that I have 
been the cause, perhaps, of sacrificing two lives ! Jim, my 
dear boy, was only defending his mother. Yes, he was 

always kind to me. If he dies, Evan will . Mrs. Rees 

a/moyl, just think of what may happen !" and she wrung her 
hands and uttered a loud cry. 

Poor Mrs. Rees was scarcely able to utter a word. Whilst 
she was endeavouring to pull herself together, and to 
administer some kind of comfort to the distressed mother and 
daughter, one of the nurses came in, and said it was better 
that the two visitors should retire, as it might injuriously 
affect Mrs. Jenkins's recovery. All that Mrs. Rees could do, 
therefore, was to hurriedly shake hands with Mrs. Jenkins 
and utter an appropriate verse of Scripture in Welsh, and 
then she and Rebecca left the room. 

**Let us enquire, my dear girl," said Mrs. Rees to Rebecca, 
"how your poor brother is, and let us hope that he is not so 
bad as your mother feared." 

She obtained access to one of the nurses in attendance 
at the ward in which Jim was lying. She left Rebecca a 
moment, and went with the nurse on one side and asked her 
how Jim was. 

"I am extremely sorry to tell you, ma'am," was the abrupt. 
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answer, '^that the wound, the Doctor tells me, is a very 
dangerous one, and may prove fatal." 

Rebecca was not near enough to hear what the nurse said, 
but she could see Mrs. Rees turn deadly pale, and she was 
prepared for the worst. 

'*Tell me all, Mrs. Rees, do, please; I would rather you 
would not conceal anything, " said Rebecca. 

Mrs. Rees, however, merely said : — 

**You had better come home with me, my dear. Stay 
to-night ; I will send to your mistress that you are not able 
to come there to-night." 

**But how is Jim, Mrs. Rees? Do, I beg of you, tell me 
what the nurse said." 

** Well, Rebecca bachy she said he was very bad, very bad." 
Mrs. Rees having made a pretty shrewd guess as to the 
meaning of the English word ** fatal." 

**But is there any hope, Mrs. Rees? Did she hold out any 
— the faintest — hope of his recovery?" 

'*Let us, my dear girl, trust in the Lord; He is * mighty to 
heal ' (so in Welsh) bodily and spiritually. Yes, let us put 
our trust in Him alone, my dear girl. Jim has a strong con- 
stitution, and, I trust, will rally yet, in spite of what the 
doctors may fear. Ah, poor Jim, it is a pity that he attacked 
your father, but he thought, poor lad, that he was murdering 
your mother. Jim was always ready to defend the weak. 
Yes, I remember him defending our Owen when he was a 
puny lad more than once, and, on one occasion, he even went 
so far as to give a lad a sound thrashing for pushing Owen 
into the canal. Poor Jim, I am very fond of him. There 
was always something noble about him. Yes, indeed, there 
was. I think he is not far from the Kingdom of Heaven." 

Thus Mrs. Rees went on, thinking aloud, as it were, but. 
leaving the impression on the mind of Rebecca without at all 
intending it, that her brother's case was hopeless, though she 
was at the time telling her in words to cheer up and hope for 
his ultimate recovery. She took poor Rebecca home that 
night, and she and Owen and Martha and Mr. Rees himself 
did all they could to console her. 

Just before retiring to bed that night, a message came to 
the house of Mr. Rees from the hospital that Jim was in a 
very critical state, and had expressed a wish to see Mrs. Rees. 
She went at once, Mr. Rees and Owen went with her ; but 
she alone was allowed to see him. 

She bent her head low to catch his faint whispers, and 
nerved herself so as to betray as little emotion as possible. 
^' Oh, do pray for me, Mrs Rees," he said. " I was to blame 
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:for attacking my father, I know ; may Grod forgive me, dear 
Mrs. Bees, but I thought, yes, I thought he had ahnost 
killed my mother, or I would not have done it. I do hope, 
Mrs. Bees, that I may recover for my poor father's sake. If 
I don't, do tell them that it was I that struck my father first ; 
and I hope, dear Mrs. Bees, that you will do aU you can to 
.get him off; and, especially do I trust that you will not 
neglect poor Bebecca and my mother." He then fell back 
in an exhausted condition, and before Mrs. Bees got from 
him a word, which she was so anxious to get, as to his hopes 
in relation to the other world, she was hurried away by the 
doctor and taken home by Mr. Bees and Owen. A con- 
sultation was held by the medical men of the hospital as to 
the probabilities of his recovery ; and it was determined that 
inasmuch as it was extremely doubtful, it was advisable that 
word should be sent to the police to take measures to have 
his deposition taken before a magistrate. The police authori- 
ties had in fact given instructions that if there was any doubt 
about his recovery, they should be communicated with. 
This was absolutely necessary inasmuch as the evidence of 
•Jim was the only evidence available against the prisoner, his 
father. His mother was in an insensible condition when the 
struggle took place between father and son, and even if she 
had not been, the police were not sure whether she could 
.give evidence against her husband except only so far as the 
assault upon herself was concerned. 

When the police got the intimation from the hospital of 
the dangerous condition of poor Jim, a magistrate was sought, 
the prisoner was brought out of his cell, and they were taken 
to the hospital into the presence of Jim, and the clerk took 
down his deposition. The scene was a most affecting one. 
The son and father were anxious to shake hands if they were 
allowed, and it was extremely difficult, though Jim was 
solemnly sworn and was on his deathbed, as it were, to get him 
to say anything against his father. The necessary formalities 
of taking the deposition having been gone through, Jim 
begged to be allowed to shake hands with his father as they 
were taking him away. This privilege was allowed him ; 
as the doctors thought that the excitement would be less 
dangerous to him, than the excitement consequent upon the 
refusal would be. The prisoner was then taken back to hi& 
«elL 

Fortunately, from that night out Jim took a turn for the 
better, and in the course of a few weeks he was able to attend 
at the police court and complete his evidence against his own 
father. Let me draw the curtain over the melancholy scene. 
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It is sufficient to say that the prisoner was finally committed 
to take his trial at the assizes on the charge of feloniously 
wounding with intent to murder. 

Before his trial his wife was allowed to see him in his cell. 
The interview was heartrending in the extreme. She deeply 
loved him, notwithstanding that he had. been so cruel to heir 
on many occasions. She had clung to him during all his. 
career of dissipation, and was always ready to blame herself, 
if she possibly could, rather than her husband. In this case, 
the sting of her trouble was that she herself had put the- 
temptation that overcame him before him ; she had uncovered 
the pit down which her husband had fallen. Her agony was 
most intense. 

'*Ah, Evan," she said, "I have been the cause of it all. 
I should not have had the drink in the house. Yr hen ddiod 
felldith (the accursed drink) ! Oh ! would that I could have 
died for you and poor Jim." 

**No, Jane, it was I that brought you to this state. I have^ 
been a wretch from the day that I first knew you. I took 
you from a comfortable home, from a religious family, and 
caused you to break your connection with the religious com- 
munity to which you belonged. I brought you to this abomi- 
nable town, where there is so much sin and wickedness. 
I have dragged you down into misery and ruin, and all 
through drink. I have been too weak to withstand the 
slightest temptation when offered to me. Why, oh ! why, do 
they have it at the Lord's table of all places in the world? 
But here I am, Jane, and, after all, I can only blame myself. 
It is useless to cast the blame on anybody else. I might 
have kUled my boy. I have disgraced you and my dear girl 
that I used to think was growing up so like you, and many a 
time have I resolved when looking at her, even for her sake 
alone, that I would give up the drink. But no, I have fallen 
a prey to the demon, this worst demon of hell, drink. I 
shall now, I suppose, be imprisoned for many years, and 
when I die I shall, yes, I know I shall, go to the plase 
of torment — ^yes, to hell itself, to be a companion of devils ! 
And I deserve it all." 

Mr. Jenkins would have gone on denouncing himself and 
the drink, but when he alluded to the awful fate that awaited 
him in the great hereafter, poor Mrs. Jenkins clung to him, 
and swooned, and the gaol official, who was standing outside 
of the cell and occasionally looking in, interfered and was 
about to lead Mrs. Jenkins away. But she rallied again and 
begged to have a few more words with her husband. All her 
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tenderness for him gushed forth, and she said cahnly — 
having forced every emotion into subjection : — 

*' What would you like us to do as to defending you ? 
'Whom shall we get ? Let us hope, Evan bachj that we can 
lighten your punishment, if we cannot get you off. " 

** What is the use, Jane, of your wasting money on me ? 
Ood knows you have little left. What defence can anyone 
make for me ? I am guilty. I did it, yes, I did it, and the 
law must take its course. I say, Jane, let the law take its 
course." 

Mrs. Jenkins, could not bring her husband to hope for any 
mitigation of punishment, and she allowed herself to be led 
away, scarcely knowing whither, till she found herself outside 
the precincts of the gaol. She found her way to Mrs. Rees's 
house, and there received all the kindness and attention that 
human hands could bestow upon her. 

I shall not harrow the reader's feelings by dwelling in 
detail upon the trial and the result. Every effort was made 
to get Jenkins's case presented in the best light possible 
before the judge and jury. Counsel was engaged, thanks to 
the exertions of Jim and the Reeses, but the evidence of the 
medical men was so decided that it was the nearest case to 
murder they ever had before them ; and the judge being 
^hat is called a strong judge — that is, one that punishes 
severely — Jenkins was convicted and sentenced to ten years' 
penal survitude, the judge telling him that he was fortunate, 
indeed that it was only a wonderful dispensation of Provi- 
dence that he was not tried on the charge of murder ; that if 
liis son had died, he would most certainly have been hanged. 
The remainder of the story of the Jenkins family can be 
related in a few words. Mrs. Jenkins, Jim and Rebecca, 
after having had an interview with the miserable husband 
and father, returned to their gloomy home. Some time 
afterwards news came that the shop in which Mrs. Jenkins's 
parents had done so well at one time was to let, and the 
Dusiness to be sold. Mr. and Mrs. Rees exerted themselves 
amongst the chapel people to collect sufficient money to 
enable Jim to purchase the business, and he in a few weeks 
afterwards went to Wales to live, Jim taking sole charge 
of the business and supporting his mother, who, of course, 
rendered valuable aid. Rebecca remained in Liverpool, in 
her "place," ultimately providing for herself in her own way. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The Love Contest. — What Mb. and Mbs. Rees 

thought of it. . 

Amongst the few who succeeded in obtaining interviews With 
Mr. Jenkins before he was taken away to his place of punish- 
ment, was Jemima Williams ; and as an incident occurred in 
connection with that interview that had some bearing upon 
the future of Owen Rees, I must briefly allude to it. 

Jemima one day, when in Mr. Rees's house, expressed a 
wish to see Mr Jenk:ins before he was sent away. Why, she 
did not explain. All she would say was that she would like 
to have a little talk with him. Her brother, Arthur W^illiams, 
told her that such a thing would be highly improper, and 
could not serve any useful purpose. Owen Rees also joined 
with her brother in telling her that it would not be becoming 
in a young woman like her to converse in gaol with a man 
convicted of attempted murder. Jemima, however, did not 
seem convinced, nor was she deterred from her purpose. 
She was a girl of strong will, and having made up her mind, 
for some inscrutable reason, to see Mr. Jenkins, she began 
to consider how she could best eflfect her purpose. She be- 
thought herself of John Evans. He was in a lawyer's office, 
he knew the ways of courts and gaols, and probably he might 
assist her. She sought him, and told her wish to him. He 
was only too glad to humour her every whim, and he under- 
took, not only to get her the necessary order, but said he 
would be happy to escort her himself, and that at a time 
when no-one could possibly know she had made the visit. 
It was ultimately arranged. He succeeded in getting the 
necessary order — under some pretence which he did not 
divulge to Jemima — and he took her to the station, and then 
by rail, the station being a little out of town, and she had the 
interview she desired. She was allowed to see him alone, 
John Evans remaining outside, ready to escort her home 
when the interview was over. Why she sought this inter- 
view was not disclosed, however, to him. He thought it was 
a mere whim, though a strange one, and he had intended 
trying to find out, but missed his opportunity. When Jemima 
came out of the gaol, she was shaking like a leaf. John 
Evans hurried her to the station which was close by, and then 
he put her into a first-class carriage. The time for the train 
to start had not yet arrived, and would not for some minutes. 
He looked at Jemima, and found she was very pale, and 
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-seemed as if about to faint. She drooped her head, and 
would apparently have fallen in an unconscious state off the 
«eat, had he not held her head and put it to rest on his breast. 
He held her in that position for some time, and whilst doing 
so, a man came to the carriage door, they then being the only 
two in that compartment, opened it, and suddenly closed it 
^ain and went away. John Evans, however, got a glimpse 
•of his face — it was Owen Rees. Jemima did not see him. 
In a few moments she revived, apologised for her weakness, 
and thanked John Evans for his kindness ; others came into 
the compartment, the train started, and they soon reached 
their destination and parted, Jemima telling Mr. Evans she 
would feel obliged if he would not mention to anyone that 
she had had the interview with Mr. Jenkins. 

Owen Rees was not aware that Jemima had been to see 
Mr Jenkins, and that she had just come from the prison. For 
ought he knew, she ha4 been out with Evans elsewhere. Nor 
did he know, when he saw her leaning on John Evans's 
breast in the railway carriage, that she had almost fainted. 
He felt extremely uncomfortable, and thought he would call 
ostensibly to see Arthur Williams and thus give Jemima an 
opportunity, if she felt disposed, to throw out some hint as 
to where she had been, and so explain the strange circum- 
stances under which he had seen her that night. He knew 
he was not in a position to ask Jemima direct for an explana- . 
tion, and he merely trusted that some word would drop from 
her which might remove the awful weight that rested upon 
his mind in consequence of the events of the last hour or 
two. He saw his friend, Arthur Williams, and he saw 
Jemima, who had only just come in. She appeared absent 
and thoughtful, but did not throw out the slightest hint that 
tended to explain her being found in the company of John 
Evans under the suspicious circumstances already detailed. 

Arthur Williams failed to interest his friend, Owen Rees, 
in conversation that evening, and indeed asked him if he felt 
unwell. He complained of a headache, and Jemima offered 
to make him a strong cup of tea, but he looked at her and 
their eyes met. She blushed. He, however, declined the 
kind offer, though it was again pressed upon him. He said 
he was much put about by the trouble of poor Mrs. Jenkins 
and Rebecca, who were still at their house ; and then talked 
of the sad circumstances of the case, in which Jemima joined. 
He eventually left without having got the slightest clue to 
the strange events of that evening. 

Owen Rees, as a rule, was anything but short-tempered. 
He never gave his parents a curt reply, however engaged or 
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troubled his thoughts might be ; but on arriving home on 
this night his good temper was sorely tried. He would have 
wished to retire to his bedroom at once without being com* 
pelled to see or speak to his. mother or his sister, but 
unfortunately they each were full of the afilEtir of Mr. Jenkins, 
and its bearing upon the future of his wife and daughter ; 
and they had so many things to consult him about, that it 
was with considerable difficulty he was able to control his 
feelings and pay decent attention to the various suggestions, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Rees had to make respecting the future 
of those two desolate females. Once or twice Mrs. Keea 
asked her son if he was not well, but he merely resorted to 
the common excuse of having a headache. As that, however, 
was a complaint to which he was subject, she could not 
understand why he should appear so overcome by it as not to 
be able to devote more attention to matters which she 
thought of such vast importance. She, like Jemima, offered 
to make him a cup of tea, but he declined the kind offer, well 
knowing that whatever virtue the cheering cup might claim 
to possess in removing a head-Ache^ it was not likely to 
remove the violent aching he then had at his heart. 

Young men's hearts, however, are not easily broken. Owen 
rallied after a while, and succeeded in shaking off the thought of 
Jemima, and got thoroughly absorbed in the plans his parents 
laid before him respecting Mrs. Jenkins and Rebecca, the 
details of which at present I shall not go into, as they 
were ultimately rendered unnecessary, as stated at the end 
of the last chapter. 

After having settled all matters relating to the Jenkinses^ 
Owen was anxious to retire, and to have a short time to 
endeavour to arrange his thoughts, which had got so 
thoroughly entangled. Before doing so, however, his father 
entered into conversation with him, whilst they two were 
alone, and seemed very communicative — a thing unusual for 
him who was so apt to keep his own counsel. 

**Have you seen John Evans lately, Owen?" was the ques« 
tion which burst upon Owen like a great surprise. 

** Yes, I saw him very lately — in fact, I see him very often. 
Why?" 

**Hm! (a long pause). Is he very friendly with Arthur 
Williams?" 

**I don't think so." 

'*I'm told he calls there very often, and if he is not very 
friendly what can he want there?" 

**Well, Arthur, you know, father, is not the only one that 
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lives in that house, and therefore he may have occasion to 
call there, though not to see Arthur." 

"Surely, Owen, he does not call to see Arthur's father. 
John Evans is old-fashioned enough in his ways, I admit, 
'but he is scarcely a fit companion for the old man. Besides, 
I know he calls often when he must know that Mr. Williams, 
senior, is not at home." 

**But may he not call to see Miss Williams?" 

•*He may, certainly, Owen; but I should have thought 
that Jemima was one that would not care much for him. 
John Evans is right enough in many respects, but there is a 
depth of thought and feeling about Jemima which I should 
say John Evans would never satisfy. I have a very high 
opinion of Jemima Williams. I don't think that a finer girl 
than she is comes to our chapel ; and I should have expected 
her to choose a person somewhat more of her own cast of 
mind." 

"But you forget, father, that it would be difficult to find 
one amongst Jemima's acquaintances of the same cast of mind 
as herself. She and her brother Arthur are unique in that 
respect. You forget, too, that very often a fine, superior 
young woman will take up with a young man who is quite 
the opposite of what she is, but who perhaps possesses 
qualities the complement, as it were of her own. There is 
another thing to be taken into consideration, and that is, that 
most young ladies look forward to marriage as their ultimate 
settlement in life, and when a young man crosses their path 
and presents himself, and can dangle before them, and as it 
were within their reach, a house, furniture, settlement in 
comfortable circumstances, and an immediate change of name, 
and if he is also a presentable one in person, they are seldom 
proof against the fascination of such a young man. But I 
don't understand why you seem to take such an interest in 
the matrimonial prospects of Jemima — I mean Miss Williams 
— ^and why you mention the subject to me, as if I were par- 
ticularly interested in the matter. I am a particular friend 
of Arthur Williams — as you well know, and " 

**But I suppose you have heard," said Mr. Rees, inter- 
rupting his son, "that he is likely to leave us and go 
abroad?" 

"I have heard from him himself that his employers are 
anxious to secure a person to represent the firm abroad, but 
not that he was selected for that purpose." 

"Well, from what I heard to-night, I have reason to 
believe that the offer will be made to him, though he does 
not know of it yet ; and it will be such a good one that I 
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cannot suppose for one moment that he will do otherwise than 
accept it gmdly. It was thinking of that that made me think 
of Jemima and you — no, I mean, and John Evans." 

Just now Mrs. Rees came into the room, and Owen was 
only too glad to get an opportunity of retiring and com-, 
muning with himself. Let us leave hin\ for a while, and 
hear what Mr. and Mrs. Rees have to say to each other. 
We shall have to interpret their conversation for the benefit 
of the reader. 

*^ Well, Robat, * what manner of communications are these 
that you and Owen have one to another, as ye — not walk but' 
talk — and are sad ? ' for I could not help noticing that both 
you and Owen looked rather sad when I came in. 

*' Fie, Betsy ! I did not expect you to quote Scripture in 
so glib a manner." 

* ' Well, perhaps I should not have done so, Robat ; but the 
words came into my mind, and somehow they slipped out. 
It was very wrong of me I admit. 

'* All right, Betsy, sit down, and 111 tell you all about it." 
Mrs. Rees sat down. Her husband said : — 
** Now listen. I have heard that Arthur Williams is likely 
to go abroad. His employers intend appointing him as a 
kind of agent in their foreign house in. New York. For- 
tunately for Jemima, her father has given up his post as 
traveller, and has got an appointment that will keep him at 
home, so that she will not be l6ft alone. But I was talking 
to Owen about John Evans." 
** What about him, Robat ?" 

'^ Well, from all that I hear, he is making rapid advances 
in the affections of Jemima." 

'* What, John Evans ! don't you believe it, /y ma/ikgen i 
(my boy). She would never take John Evans. To tell you 
the truth, I don't think she would have anyone but our 
Owen. I am not so dull but that I can see how matters 
stand. I know Owen does not contemplate marriage for 
some time, but I am very dull indeed if I cannot read whom 
he has set his mind on." 

"But you forget, Betsy, that Jemima has a mind too, 
and suppose she has set it on John Evans and not on 
Owen ?" 

**I can't make any such supposition, Robat. Jemima is 
too sensible for that ; she knows the diSOference between the 
two, I warrant." 

*'You seem to imagine, Betsy, that everyone thinks as 
highly of your son, Owen, as his mother does. I have very 
good reason for thinking that Jemima is not indifferent to the 
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advances of John Evans, and that this said John Evans 
is taking rapid strides forward, and making good his ground. 
K^ow, I always pictured to myself the time when Owen and 
Jemima woidd be united, for, as I have already said, I know 
of no girl that would be so suitable for him. But Owen 
seems somewhat slow, and allows the ground .to slip from 
under his feet." 

** You are very fond of reading books, Robat, and I must 
give you credit for understanding them better than I do ; but 
I think you must give in that I can read a woman's heart as 
well as you can." 

" Well, come, Betsy, let us have your reading of this little 
love affair then." 

"It is all plain enough. Owen has not been in a position 
to get married ; he has been thinking himself secure in the 
affections of Jemima ;. he is fond of study and seclusion, and 
has not paid her as much attention as he perhaps should, 

and ." 

"Yes, and John Evans has seen his opportunity, and 
is fast supplanting him." 

"Nothing of the kind. I say once more, Robat, John 
Evans may try as much as he likes, but I tell you, Jemima 
will never marry him." 

" But she allows him to go home with her from chapel, she 
has been seen in his company repeatedly, and he avails him- 
' self of ef^ery opportunity of visiting her at her home. In 
fact, he is much more like her lover , than Owen is or ever 
was. I do not wish to interfere in the matter, for I know, if 
I did, Owen would resent it ; but if someone were to give 
him a hint about the true state of matters I should not be 
sorry." 

" I don't think, Robat, there is any necessity. If Jemima 
allows John Evans to buzz about her a bit, it is perhaps only 
to stir up more activity on the part of Owen, and as soon as^ 
he finds out that John Evans is paying too much attention to* 
Jemima, he will bestir himself and secure his prize. It is 
possible that Jemima is only using John Evans as a bait to 
catch Owen. These little stratagems are often resorted to by 
females, you know, to gain their object. How far they are 
justifiable I will not take upon myself to determine, but 
women are sometimes compelled to avail themselves of ruses 
of different kinds to bring the * lords of creation ' to their 
senses." 

"Well, Betsy, I'll give in that I can't read women so 
well as I can a book. So I think we had better retire and let 
events develop." 
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*'But stay, Robat, there is another subject, as we are 
talking of love affairs, that I want to mention to you. Tou 
have said that Arthur Williams is going abroad, and may be 
away for a few years. Has it never occurred to you that 
there is something between him and our Martha V* 

'* Nothing more than simple friendship. I know he and 
Owen are great friends, and that Jemima and Martha are 
also great friends, but I never suspected that Arthur and 
Martha were anything more." 

**Then, let me tell you, Robat," said Mrs. Rees, playfully 
tapping her husband on the shoulder, ** that you men are as 
dull as gateposts in these matters. I am sure Arthur has 
an attachment to Martha, and this being so, let me ask you, 
Robat, how would you like Arthur Williams for a son-in-law ?" 

*' Well, to tell you the truth, Betsy, I would not object at 
all. This match, I think, would be a very satisfactory one. 
Don't you, Betsy, agree with me in that view ? How does 
Martha herself feel in the matter ? She must be very hard 
to please indeed if a fine, steady, well-to-do young fellow 
like Arthur Williams does not suit her." 

'* If I understand the feelings of Martha aright," said Mrs. 
Rees, **and I think I do, she is deeply in love with him, 
though I doubt very much whether he has declared himself. 
He is not demonstrative, but he has a way with him that is 
very captivating to a young girl like Martha. When he calls 
here with Owen, and enters into conversation, he shews that 
he has a mind of his own, he asserts himself with determi- 
nation and dignity, and withal in a gentlemanly way, and I 
can see that he looks at Martha very often for approval of his 
sentiments, and that when he says something very smart, 
which he very often does, she responds to those remarks with 
an approving look or a blush that seems to bring satisfaction 
to Arthur in return. Yes, I fear it is all over with poor 
Martha, and that he has her secure." 

. ** You /ear, Betsy ; I should have thought you would have 
said that you were glad.'^ 

* * Perhaps so, Robat, but there is something that tells me 
that this feeling between them will end in trouble for Martha. 
I can't explain how or why, Robat, but I have a feeling of 
that kind, and it makes me anxious." 

' ' There you are again, Betsy. Something is telling you 
something is going to happen somehow, sometime, in some 
mysterious way, and so you are uneasy about it ; though you 
have not the slightest conception what it is that makes you 
uneasy. Come, my dear girl, don't draw trouble from the 
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^ture in that way ; don't you 

BUno yn nghylch amseroedd draw, 
Y rhai o bosibl byth ni ddaw — 

lines which — though perhaps the poet has sacrificed grammar 
to sense — shew how foolish it is to be troubled about cala- 
mities that may happen in the future, without there being 
any ground for believing they ever will happen." 

** Well, I can't help it, Robat; but I do feel that this love, 
which I have no doubt exists between Arthur Williams and 
Martha, will not end well. The fact is, there are some 
traits in Arthur's character that I do not altogether like. 
Just let me call your attention to them, Robat, for I have 
watched him closely, and I think there is no harm in talking 
to you about these blemishes, considering that our daughter's 
happiness is involved. The chief thing that I have against 
Arthur Williams is that I doubt very much whether he has 
had a tro gunrioneddol (a real turn) — I mean whether he is a 
truly converted man. His religion seems to me to be all in 
the head ; he is for ever arguing about theological doctrines, 
but does not put them into practice. Not that he is not 
strictly moral and exemplar^' in his conduct ; I have no reason 
to doubt that, even though he occasionally spends a night 
away from home, and won't tell Owen, nor even his sister 
Jemima, where he has been. I fear that religion is not a 
power in his life. He will discuss the being of a God, but 
he does not fear Him — he fears men more. He knows the 
nature of the Atonement, and the various theories about it, 
but I fear he has not felt his own sinfulness to such an 
extent as to feel the need of that Atonement." 

** But he may get true religion yet, Betsy hdch,** said Mr. 
Kees. "Old Evan Harries, Merthyr, said once to a girl, 
when talking to her about whom to marry, * Be sure you get 
a man with good common sense, whatever else he may not 
have ;' and when an old deacon who was standing by said, 
* Should you not advise her to see that the young man had 
true religion, as being of more importance than common 
sense V the old minister replied, *No, he can get true religion 
any time for the asking, but if he is not endowed with 
common sense by nature, he is not likely to get it while he 
lives.' Now, Arthur has common sense — and a very large 
share of it — let us hope that God will give him true religion 
also in His own good time." 

"I am not sure, Robat, whether that was not one of Evan 
Harries's sayings that was more plausible than true, but let 
that pass. There is one other thing in Arthur Williams that. 
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I don't like, and I am afraid his influence, even on Owen, has 
not been of the best. He holds very loose notions of the 
great truths of the Gospel. I know young men these days 
say that they are troubled with doubts and uncertainties ; 
they read all kinds of books that call in question the funda- 
mental doctrines, and I know Owen reads more in that line 
than I like him to ; but, then, if Owen has any doubts I 
know they trouble him, and he is deeply concerned ; but 
Arthur seems, to me, Robat, as if he takes a delight in 
casting away with disdain many of the old truths on which 
we and our fathers have always rested our hopes.. Well, 
some people may have what they call honest doubts, but I 
have no patience with these young lads that set themselves, 
up to criticise and doubt what their elders have always, 
believed without the slightest hesitation. What I complain 
of in Arthur's character is, that he seems as if he could cast 
aside some of our doctrines — aye, almost every one of the five 
points — without any regret. For my part, I think that old 
truths should be respected, even if we doubted whether they 
were sound, just as we respect old people when they 
have ceased to be of any use to society. If truths, like old 
people, should decay and die, let us give them a decent 
burial, let us shed a tear over their graves, and not cast them 
into the dunghill with disgust." 

** You are getting eloquent, Betsy, but I think you are hard 
upon Arthur Williams, our son Owen's friend. I don't think 
you do him justice. I have never heard him deny positively 
any of our doctrines. He may treat them lightly sometimes, 
by way of argument, but I think him an honest inquirer 
after truth, and he only casts aside what he de«ms to be 
error. I am afraid your remark about respecting old truths, 
like old people, would land us into popery, or something 
worse, if acted upon. It won't do, Betsy bach," 

'* Well, I am not going to argue with you, Robat, but I 
say again that I feel there is something in Arthur's character, 
that makes me doubt whether this love between him and 
Martha will end well. He has not got that ring in him I 
should like. But it is no use talking ; I know Martha is 
fond of him, and he is fond of her, and there is nothing in 
his moral character or in his circumstances that we can object 
to. We must trust to Providence that things will turn out 
differently to what I fear. If we were inclined to interfere 
between the two I have no doubt it would be useless ; things 
have gone too far. Martha has been out to-night, and she 
slipped to bed very quietly about an hour ago, or rather she 
slipped to her bedroom ; but she has not gone to bed yet, for 
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1 hear her footsteps in the room. I am sure from her looks 
that something has passed between her and Arthur to-night. 
Dear girl, may God protect them both, and may my fears be 
groundless." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
The Coukse of Love — ^A Contrast. 

In the early part of the same night as the conversation already 
alluded to was being carried on between Mr. and Mrs. Rees, 
t^ere was another earnest conversation being carried on 
between another couple, which would be interesting to listen 
to, and as it is connected with the development of our story 
we shall do so. 

If the reader will come with me to the Pierhead, and walk 
along the Prince's Parade there, between eight and nine 
o'clock, he will see Arthur Williams and Martha parading, 
arm in arm, backwards and forwards, and occasionally resting 
on the seats there, apparently forgetful of all their sur- 
roundings, and in deep and earnest conversation. The night 
is dark, there is no-one about, except an occasional boatman, 
who is hurrying to fuliil some engagement. The two young 
people are now sitting on one of the seats, Arthur has hold 
of Jemima's left hand with his right, and his left arm is lost 
somewhere under the folds of Martha's heavy cloak. I 
starongly suspect it is encircling her waist, but as we cannot 
see it, I would rather not make the assertion positively. It 
is a somewhat cold night ; and in ordinary circumstances, 
neither of these two would think of sitting long in such a 
place ou such a night. But these are not ordinary circum- 
stances, and neither of the two is sufficiently interested in 
meteorology to study the state of the weather. 

"I have asked you to come out to-night, Martha," said 
Arthur, " because I wanted to have a little conversation with 
you alone, before going away. It is true I shall be here for 
some weeks yet, but I was anxious to know how we stood in 
relation to each other, before I make my final arrangements. 
We have known each other, Martha, now many years, and 
have always been friends, and before going away I was 

anxious to know if that friendship " 

**Tou don^t doubt that the friendship still continues, Mr. 
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Williams, surely ? I have, I hope, not done anything to 
forfeit your friendship, and I am sure you havn't done 
anything to forfeit mine." 

Martha knew very well that Arthur Williams meant some- 
thing more than mere friendship, but she was desirous of 
hearing him say so. The words of love are always delightful 
to hear. 

Arthur Williams said: — **You interrupted me, Martha; 
mind, I do not call you Miss Rees, and I don't remember 
ever hearing you call me Mr. Williams before, and why you 
should do so to-night I cannot tell, if the old friendship 
between us still contmues." 

Here Martha, suspecting that there was a tremor in his 
voice that showed he was somewhat hurt at her calling him 
Mr. Williams, gave him a slight pressure of the hand, which 
was still entwined in his, which reassured him, and he went 
on : — 

'* What I was going to say, Martha, was, that I was very 
anxious to know to-night if that friendship that has always 
existed between us has developed into something more. It 
has done so in me, I assure you, Martha. Has it in you ?" 

She looked into his face, which she could see by the light 
of a distant lamp, and then leant her head on his shoulder, 
and pressed his hand, but said nothing. He returned the 
pressure, and drew her closer to him with his left hand, and 
said : — 

**Am I to understand, Martha, that my love — my deep 
love to you — is reciprocated? I think I need not tell you 
that I love you dearly. I have always looked forward to the 
time when you and I would be joined together, but I have 
not formally said so before. My going away for a while has 
made it necessary that we should have a distinct understanding 
with each other. I cannot go on my knees, and declare that 
I worship and adore you — you know me too well to expect 
me to do anything of the kind." 

**I should despise you if you did anything so foolish, 
Arthur, — it would not be lik« you." 

**But you have not yet said, Martha, if you will — whether 
you — that is — you know what I mean, Martha, but I don't 
know how to put it. I mean, Martha, do you really return 
my love, and will you be my wife, and so complete my 
happiness?" 

Arthur was not usually wanting in appropriate words to 
express, his thoughts and feelings, but somehow, on this 
occasion, he was somewhat incoherent and confused, and 
blurted out his words in a manner that I am told other young 
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men similarly situated, however eloquent they may be on 
ordinary occasions, are very apt to do. 

It was not very different with Martha. Though she w.is 
well able to express her feelings, both in English and Welsh, 
she felt a rising in her throat, and she simply rested her 
head on his breast and faintly whispered that affirmative 
monosyllable which sent a thrill of joy into the heart of 
Arthur, and the warm osculatory embrace that followed was 
what usually takes place on these interesting occasions, and 
therefore aU my readers who have had the experience will 
not need a fuller description. 

Arthur promised to be true and faithful whilst abroad, and 
to return for Martha as soon as possible if he decided not to 
live in England; and she on the other hand, accepted an 
engaged ring from him, and allowed him to put it on her 
linger, and promised to be true and faithful to him. Both 
walked home that night with a light step, and saw nothing 
but love and joy awaiting them. 

But let us turn to see how our hero, Owen Rees, is getting 
on with Jemima. So far his course of love — true love as it 
was — did not run very smoothly, as will be seen from the 
following conversation : — 

"You have heard, Owen, of course, that I have been pro- 
moted in the office, and that I am going abroad for a while ?'* 

**Yes, Arthur, I have; and though I am glad on your 
account, I cannot help feeling sorry on my own." 

These words were uttered by the two young friends on the 
night after the events already related had taken place. They 
had arranged to meet and take a long walk, and were deter- 
mined to talk over matters that were personally interesting 
to each other. They walked miles in the outskirts of Liver- 
pool, though the weather was not the most propitious — and 
conversed together for hours. 

*' Well, Owen," continued Arthur Williams, '* you cannot 
be more sorry at parting with me than I am at parting with 
you. I trust, however, that it won't be for ever. I hope to 

Erosper in this western country, and, if so, I may be able, 
efore many years are over, to come back and settle in old 
England. If ever I do, nothing would please me more than 
to be able to live in the country, and have you near me. 
When I say in the country, I do not mean the country about 
here ; for though I was born and bred in Liverpool, and 
never was in Wales more than a few weeks at a time, at 
most, I feel somehow that if I should ever retire and settle 
down to a quiet life, I should like it to be in Wales. It has 
H neater charm for me than any otlier place I ever saw. Who 
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knows but that the day will come when I shall have a little 
place of my own amidst the old mountains of Wales — ' the 
land of my fathers,' surrounded by a few faithful friends — of 
course, Owen, you would be indispensable — and my favourite 
authors on the shelves, always ready to solace me and 
administer comfort to me in whatever state of mind I might 
be in — who knows, Owen, I say ?" and Arthur's face seemed 
to glow with delight at the distant prospect. 

**You mean to be an old bachelor, I see," said Owen, his 
thoughts running to Martha, and wondering whether the/re 
was any positive understanding between Arthur and her. 
Then thinking of his own position with respect to Jemima, 
he added: — 

** Well, perhaps, it is the best thing for fellows such as you 
and I, Arthur, who are fonder of a metaphysical argument 
very often than of the company of the most charming of the 
gentle sex." 

'* Don't make a mistake, my dear Owen : I mean to tell you 
a very different story to that to-night. I should like you to 
imderstand exactly what my intentions and prospects are, 
and I hope you will be equally confiding and let me know all 
about your intentions. The fact is, that I have got a promise 
from Martha that she will be my wife, and it is arranged 
between us that as soon as I settle down abroad, and feel 
myself firmly established, we shall get married. Congratu- 
late me, my dear fellow, for I am sure you agree with me 
that I have been most fortunate." 

**It is not for me, Arthur, to praise Martha; she is my 
sister. We shall miss her at home, but it will be a comfort 
to us all, and to me especially, to think that she is going to 
be the wife of my best friend, and that that friend will be 

blest with well, I don't see why I should not say it 

— well, I say, one whom, I am sure, will make him one 
of the best of wives. Give me your hand, old fellow, I 
wish you every joy; may you prosper. I wish it for your 
own sake, and for Martha's too ; and may you soon be able 
to realize the pretty picture you drew a moment or two ago 
of the rural cottage — or villa shall I say? — amidst one of the 
beautiful valleys of Wales, or on one of its mountain slopes. 
As for my ever being a neighbour of yours when that happy 
event takes place, it looks very unlikely now. 

'*Now come, Owen," said Arthur, **my picture is not yet 
complete. If you have a sister, so have I. If your sister 
is pretty near perfection, as I reallj^ believe she is, my sister 
has many good qualities also, and I always hoped that you 
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leere not blind to them, and that some day I should have the 
pleasure of seeing you and her married." 

" You want me to be candid and confiding you said. Well, 
Arthur," said Owen, *'I mean to be so. God knows we 
ishall most likely never have an opportunity of conversing 
again as W^e have now. My position in relation to Jemima is 
just this." Owen became here visibly affected, and it was 
evident that he experienced a great mental struggle, and that 
it was with difficulty he forced himself to be tolerably calm. 
He continued : — 

** I have not been blind to her good qualities. No girl I 
ever saw or knew has so many of them. I may say, in fact, 
that I love her. I have not told her so, just as you had 
not told Martha till last night. But I always took for granted 
that she had a warm comer in her heart for me " 

** I tell you, Owen, she has ; I have not the slightest doubt 
•about it," interrupted Arthur. 

** Don't be too sure, Arthur. Women's ways are very 
mysterious, they are * past finding out. * I have every reason 
to believe that, though she may at one time have entertained 
a kind feeling towards me — a feeling a little warmer than 
simple friendship — that she now entertains a warmer feeling 
towards another. " 

*' Towards whom ? I don't believe it, Owen. I tell you 
that you are under a misapprehension." 

** Don't you remember, Arthur, how we met her a short 
time ago at your own door, parting with John Evans, who 
lield her hand in a most affectionate manner, and she did not 
seem to be anxious to withdraw it, and how deeply she 
blushed when we came upon them suddenly ?" 

**I do remember, Owen, and it surprised me very much — 
so much so that I could not say a word to you on the way to 
your house, after it had occurred, though I know you were 
full of the subject. I had intended to spe^ak to her about it, 
only I thought you might do it better yourself. But finding 
you have not, and that you two seem not to understand each 
other, I shall feel loth to leave the country without first 
getting this matter cleared up. Believe me, my dear fellow, 
there is some mystery about this affair that only requires 
speaking to Jemima about, to have it explained. I shall do 
so to-night, I assure you. I don't read many love-tales, 
Owen, but every one I have read tfells of certain bickerings and 
estrangements between the lovers, which are spun out into 
many chapters, and the readers all along see that a word of 
plain, honest tsJk between the parties or by some friend would 
xemove all misapprehension and cause the love to run smootli. 
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I tell you, Owen, I must act the friend on this occasion, and 
get an explanation from Jemima," 

'*I must ask you, Arthur," said Owen very emphatically, 
and Arthur saw he meant what he said^ '* I must, I say, adc 
you to do nothing of the kind. listen to me till I am done, 
Arthur. The incident I have alluded to is not the only one 
by many, yes by many. Jemima has been seen walking out 
with John Evans on various occasions, in quiet lanes about 
the outskirts of the town ; he has called at your house and 
remained a long time when no one but Jemima was in, and 
people have told me things that leave no doubt on my mind 
that John Evans stands in a better position than 1 do in her 
affections. I have, in fact, seen them myself under circum- 
stances that quite satisfies me that there is something between 
them more than simple friendship." 

** I tell you again," said Arthur, "that I don't believe it. 
I know how she hsis spoken of you, and how she always: 
speaks. She is never more pleased, her face never brightens 
up so much as when I am saying something in praise of you, 
and that never takes place when John Evans's name and 
doings are mentioned ; and as to their being seen occasionally 
together, or his calling to see Jemima as you mention, that 
only shows that it is necessary to do what I suggest, namely, 
that I should ask her simply for an explanation. You must 
really, Owen, allow me to do so at once." 

"Once more, Arthur, I tell you I shall do nothing of the 
kind. Do you think that I am to Jet you do my courting for 
me, that I am to court Jemima by proxy? What would she- 
think of me ? 

"Well then, my dear fellow, do it yourself. It would, no 
doubt, be the right thing. If you wfll promise to ask her 
yourself for an explanation, I shall not say a word." 

" You must hear me out, Arthur, if you please, and I am 
sure that when you have done so, you will agree with me 
that I am right. Now, I have told you that I have an affec- 
tion — well, I am not ashamed to say it to you, Arthur,**' 
and here Owen's voice quivered, "for your sister Jemima. 
I have all along refrained from telling her so, though I have 
many times been on the point of doing it. The cloud that 
liun^over my father's character ." 

" Keally, Owen, I must interrupt you : you surely do not 
think that Jemima ever entertained the slightest doubt of 
the purity of your father's character, and of yours ?" 

" No, I don't think she did, Arthur. It was a cloud, 
nevertheless, and it cast a gloom over my feelings that made 
mo more diflident than I otherwise would be. And I have 
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lieard remarks made about that ring affair, remarks that 
emanated from a source which if John Evans keeps Jemima's 
company much, she cannot but hear. Those remarks have 
caused me to be shy^ in obtruding myself much on your 
sister. I was waiting for something to turn up that might 
dispel the cloud I have referred to. Thank God, I have 
reason to believe that He has entirely rolled it away. 
Then again, my father's health has been in a precarious state 
for a long time, though I am happy to say it seems now 
likely to improve. But so long as his health was not good, 
I could not speak to Jemima, even if disposed, with the 
prospect of laying any distinct proposal before her. I, 
therefore, refrained, and wished to leave her free. Jemima, 
1 fear, has interpreted all this most likely — and very naturally 
80 — as coolness on my part. John Evans has seen his oppor- 
tunity, and has made use of it, and I fear, to a great extent, 
successfully. Now, please don't interrupt me, Arthur, for I 
see you are itching to put in a word. Again, John Evans, in 
many respects, is superior to me " 

'* Now, I really rmist interrupt you, Owen ; why bless me, 
man " 

'* I know what you are going to say, Arthur ; I am not 
^oing to feign humility and contradict you. What I mean is, 
that as a useful husband for Jemima, he has at present 
advantages over me. He is in a position to marry at the 
present moment. I believe he has an affection for Jemima 
of a certain kind, and that he will make her a good husband ; 
and if she has any affection for him, as I am convinced she 
has, I have sufficient affection for her to feel that I could 
sacrifice myself so as not to interfere with her happiness. 
Now you understand me, Arthur, and you will pleise let 
things take their course." 

"I thoroughly understand you, Owen, but I cannot recon- 
cile myself to letting things take their course." 

"Arthiu:," said Owen, in a very positive manner, "you 
must excuse me when I say I must insist upon it. I must 
make a further remark, and in doing so I beg of you to tr}' 
and not misunderstand me. In one sense, I am glad things 
have taken the course they have. I see you look astonished. 
But let me explain. When the cloud I have alluded to hung 
over our family, I, many a time, felt that I should have been 
glad to think that Jemima had no special regard for me. I 
was determined that no woman that I loved and intended to 
wed should by any possibility ever have it cast into her teeth 
that her husband's father was a thief. So long, therefore, as 
the doubt remained on my father's character, I even tried — 
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Heaven knows how difficult it was — to be somewhat cool ani 
distant with Jemima. And I formed a resolution, that i! >' 
succeeded I should turn my attention to a course of life qui^ 
different to my present one. I have not told it to you betoi^^ , 
but you shall hear it now. You want me to be confidential^^ 
and I mean to be, Arthur. I have made up my mind t^^ 
prepare myself for the ministry." ^^ 

Arthur fell back, and stood silent for a while, and looke^^^ 
at his friend intently, and then said : — 

** What, a preacher with the Hen Oorph, Owen ?" 

** Why not, Arthur?" 

Arthur remained silent again for some time, and then 
said : — 

"Well, Owen, I am sadly disappointed. I had hoped to 
see you united to Jemima, and I was inwardly determined, 
notwithstanding all that you said, that I would speak to her, 
and do all I could to bring it about ; but after what you have 
just said I feel I must not interfere. I can scarcely enter 
into your feelings ; but as you seem to look upon your 
affection for Jemima and her supposed affection for you as an 
obstacle in the way of the accomplishment of a higher object, 
I feel I must let things take their course. It, perhaps, is a 
blessing, if it be so, that Jemima has transferred her imections 
to another, as I feel you might have been tempted to discard 
her yourself, if she had continued to entertain an affection 
for you, in order that you might carry out your contemplated 
project." 

Arthur said this in a tone which seemed to imply that he 
considered Owen had cast a slight upon Jemima. This was 
HO far from being the fact that Owen felt the remark deeply, 
coming as it did from Jemima's brother, and one who was 
always so friendly to him. He had hoped that Arthur would 
scarcely think it possible that he could act in the way the 
words seemed to suggest. Owen, therefore, replied with 
much earnestness : — 

"I hope, Arthur," he said, '*that you do not for one 
moment imagine that I would not reciprocate, to the full, 
any feeling of love that your sister might have towards me. 
It was the depth of my love towards her that caused me, 
under the peculiar circumstances that we as a family were 
))laced, to wish she did not love me in return. And now. 
Heaven knows, I am miserable because my wish has been in 
some sense gratified, after the reason for the wish has been 
removed. Can you understand me, Arthur, and will you 
promise me, now that things have taken the turn they have, 
that you will not interfere ? I shall nerve myself, I trust, to 
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* T>ear the consequences that must inevitably follow, and I hope 
"tliat in the life I now intend to lead, I shall gain strength, 
'a^d be the better qualified to be a teacher of that self-deziial 
t>lkat our Master calls upon us to practice." 

Arthur looked at Owen. There was a tear in his eye when 
"lie said : — 

*' You shook hands with me, Owen, when you congratulated 

~ine on my being engaged to Martha. Allow me to shake 

liauds with my noble-hearted future brother-in-law. " Arthur 

tgavfc him his hand. Both friends were silent for some time. 

At length Arthur introduced the question of Owen's future 

prospects in relation to the ministry. The conversation on 

that subject must be reserved for the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
Owen's views of the Ministerial Office. 

**Now, Owen, my dear fellow," said Arthur Williams, **let 
uiB look into this plan of yours of being a minister with the 
Hen Crorph, Have you looked at the pros and cons of it ? 
What put the thought into your head nrst ? Do you think 
you will succeed ? Is it a life that you think you will like ? 
Tell me all about it. It has come upon me as a great 
surprise." 

*' You have asked me so many questions, Arthur, that I 
don't know which to take up first. Perhaps I had better 
show you now that I am not sdtogether devoid of one of the 
qualifications of a preacher, by putting the points in some- 
uiing like order. Let me begin with your question as to 
what first put this into my head. Now, I am not going to 
pretend that I felt a certain * inward call ' like the prophets 
of old. I have had no vision like Isaiah, and I have not 
heard a voice saying, * Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us V and, therefore, of course, I have not answered in 
return, ' Here am I, send me.' I am not conscious of any 
seraph having put a live coal from the altar to faiy lips. 
I make no pretension to any supernatural call of that kind. I 
like the old EngHsh word * calling ' and our Welsh * galiceil- 
igaeth^ for every man's trade or profession, and I believe 
Providence in the exercise of natural laws rules our destiny 
in some way, and * calls ' men to perform certain duties. If 
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a man feels he can do good in a particular direction, that he 
is qualified specially for, and has an opportunity of doip^ 
that good, he is, in my opinion, justified in presuming iih^ 
Providence has * called* him to do it. At all events, Icanii*^^ 
pretend to, and I have not much faith in, any higher call ^^ 
the part of many of those ministers who profess to h»^'^% 
received it. When I hear them talk of the * sacred callin^^^ 
I don't believe that the call, pen' se, is any more sacred tk^^^ 
the call to other occupations. It is the work to which th "^' 
are called that, in my opinion, is more * sacred' than ordinal^ -^'*' 
so called secular work. 

'*I am afraid your views are not quite orthodox, 
boy, and if you divulge them you will have a difficulty -, 
pushing through." 

**I cannot help that, Arthur. I only tell you honesti 
that I don't lay claim to any high spiritual call, as some dem- 
and I can only say that I feel a great liking for theologics^ 
subjects, and a strong desire to elevate the people arouiC-^ 
me. I trust I know sufficient of the exceUencies of vcC^. 
Redeemer as to love Him — there, now, I did not intend Pt 
go so far in ordinary religious phraseology as to say that ; h\Jf 
I have said it, Arthur, and it is true. .Yes, the great love c 
my Redeemer, if the revelation about Him is true — and it z. 
true — has conquered me, Arthur, and the theme is one 
should like to talk about, much and often, to others, 
know of no power to save men from their sins equal to 
simple Gospel power. I feel sometimes that I should nev^^^ 
tire talking about it ; and as I feel now more free, as it wer^^ 
than before, to devote myself to that particular way of serviim ^ 
Him and my fellow-men, I think I ought to do it, and I trus"f> 
too, that I am not altogether devoid of a certain aptitude to 
teach. At all events, these are the thoughts that came inta 
my head from somewhere — dare I say from some One ? — and 
they have decided me. If this is a call, well, be it so. I 
think it is as high a call as most young men get these days. 
Then you ask me do I think I shall succeed ? Now, that is 
more than I can say. You are more likely to form a correct 
opinion on that than I " 

*' Oh, I don't mean as to your mental qualifications, my dear 
fellow. I know you have ability ; and without wishing to 
flatter -you, I think honestly, and have often thought it, 
that you are just * cut out ' for a preacher. What I was 
thinking of, chiefly, was the difficulty of getting a fair start 
amongst our people here. First of all, your orthodoxy is 
suspected, you have had some little differences with the 
awdnrdodau gonwhel (the higher powers), and even if you are 
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^puslbed through, it is very doubtful in my opinion whether 

gjrbu wfll ever make your bread and cheese. * 

^ ^ •• Perhaps I ought to tell you, Arthur, that I don't intend 

,^diiag into the ministry in every respect in the orthodox 

^9U3hion. You know that the old practice, in our body, has 

T)een for a man to follow his ordmary secular calling, even 

-after he has become a minister ; but of late there is a strong 

'tendency to get men to sever themselves entirely from afi 

secular work, to give them a college education, and to look 

n^h a secular calling as almost degrading. Itineracy is 

getting out of fashion, and a more settled pastorship seemii^ 

coining into vogue. I (^uite think this is a move in the right 

direction when not earned too far." 

" "When do you consider it carried too far, Owen ?" 
'" Well, when we are told that the only proper New Testa- 
meiit method is to have a settled pastor, and only one, over 
•tf church ; that he micd live entirely by the voluntary free 
will offerings of the church, and must not soil his hands with 
aiiy secular occupation ; and that it is thus, and thus only, 
that the Head of the Church has ordained. I say when they 
tell us all this, I strongly suspect they go too far. If they 
contented themselves' with telling us that as a matter of policy^ 
pur ministry is too itinerant, that we should move in the 
direction of more settled pastorships, that ministers, as a 
rule, cannot be too highly educated, I quite agree with them. 
As for me, however, 1 intend combining the two methods for 
a while. I mean to ask for and to claim the 'liberty of 
prophesying * or preaching, and if I succeed, and find that I 
niust resign my secular occupation, I shall do so. If I can 
manage, even at my age, to get some college training, no-one 
will be more thankful than I shall be, and in that case I 
expect to come out as a full-fledged hiiyoil (pastor) some 
time. If I cannot, I shall be satisfied with doing all the s^ood 
I can with my self-education. I shall not think I am degrad- 
ing the * sacred profession of the ministry' in the least in 
doing so. Better men than I, from Paul downwards, have 
done the same thing. He boasted of it, and would not allow 
anyone to deprive him of that boast, and I have thought chat 
if many a minister that I have heard of did the same thing, it 
would be something far better to boast of than contending for 
their right of being supported from an unwilling of unen- 
lightened church." 

**But you have not answered my other question, Owen." 
" Which is that, Arthur ?" 

" Supposing you gain your highest pinacle of ambition — 
success first as a preacher, a few years college education, and 
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iiltimate appointment to the pastorate of a large and influen- 
tial church — ^are you likely to be happy ; and I may repeat 
ray question, are you likely to be successful ?" 

" Why not, Arthur ? Congenial work — the line of duty — 
Master's service. Why not ?" 

** But think of the difficulties in the way, Owen ?" 

"Name them if you please, though I think I should be 
unworthy of my calling if the difficulties in the way were to 
discourage me. But name them I say." 

'* Look at the miserable pay. If you get one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year, you may consider your- 
self well oflf. Of course, if you are a kind of * Al at Lloyd's ' 
at the work, well, you may look forward to, perhaps, twice 
that. Now, I cannot altogether realize the fact that Owen 
Rees will never get married. If poor Jemima is so silly as to 
turn to someone else " 

*'Now come, Arthur, I understood that subject was to be 
dropped." 

** Well, well, my dear fellow, let me suppose it to be with 
someone else then. I say you are not the man I take you to 
be if you will not, sooner or later, *take unto yourself a wife.' 
The ministry may have its prospective charms in your eyes 
just at present, but as sure as you are a living man you will 
be captivated by the charms of some dazzling blue eyes that 
will be fixed upon you, either when you are holding forth, or 
at the tea table afterwards. And that kind of thing somehow 
always ends in marriage, and that again in having little 
cherubs of children about you. These cherubs neither live 
in or on the air, you know. It is then that you are likely to 
ask yourself could you not have provided for your angel and 
cherubs more eflfectually, than by adopting the ministry as a 
profession." 

** I don't know, Arthur, even when you look at the ques- 
tion from the point of view you have just mentioned, that it 
is such a bad one. Incomes of from one hundred to three 
hundred pounds are not to be had every day even by educated 
men. That secures a comfortable living at all events. And 
though one is entirely debarred from any chance of becoming 
rich and living in a large house and in grand style when he 
becomes a minister, still you must remember that such things 
only secure a good social position for a man. The minister 
obtains this without riches. His profession secures it inde- 
pendent of wealth. Mind, I am only arguing with you now 
on your own ground, Arthur." 

**Just so, Owen," said Arthur, "but look at the loss of 
independence. When you earn a salary at some secular 
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occupation, no-one dares begrudge you the enjoyment of it ; 
but when you become a minister, your wife may not have a 
new bonnet, or you may not have your little girl playing the 
piano, without Betty Jones, the grocer's assistant's wife, or 
John Thomas, the shoemaker, talking about it, and sajdng 
that they cannot afford such luxuries, and that the money, 
after all, comes out of their contributions to the church fund, 
which they can ill-aftord out of their hard earnings. I shall 
be very much surprised, Owen, if you won't feel deeply your 
loss of independence in this respect. Even the Apostle Paul 
felt he would rather work than be dependent on sonie kind of 
people. Then again you talk of the work being congenial. 
I can quite believe you, if it were to consist of holding meet- 
ings with the young people, conducting church meetings, 
Bible classes, and the like, and studying for, preparing, and 
delivering sermons ; I say, I can quite understand such work 
being congenial. I have no hesitation in saying that I 
consider it quite to your taste, and that you are specially 
qualified for it. But how will you like visiting Mrs. Powell, 
whose children are down with the measles, and feeling that 
you must not pass Mrs. Williams, who lives in the same 
street, who scalded her foot at the last tea party in attending . 
to the hot water, and who will keep you half an hour telling 
you, for the third time, all about the way it was done, how 
she was carried home, what she applied to it, how it acted, 
how she feels, and the satisfaction she has that it was done in 
a good work? I ask, how will you enjoy going these roimds, 
administering consolation to people who do not want consola- 
tion, but only to be treated by the minister with the same 
amount of consideration as Mrs. Powell, who was too proud 
to attend to the hot water at the tea party, but claimed to . 
preside at one of the most prominent tables. Then how 
would you like to attend a sewing class, got up to prepare for 
a bazaar to pay the debt of the chapel, to give your opinion 
on Mrs. Davies's pincushion, and Mrs. Roberts's little pina- 
fores, which these ladies are so diligently working, as they 
seem to insinuate, for yoitr benefit? Then, again, how would 
you lik6 to attend a committee of young men, for the purpose 
of getting up a concert for the same laudable object, and 
being compelled to listen to the suggestions for a good pro- 
gramme, and what ** stars" shall shine on the platform, how 
much must be paid to them, and whether it will be proper to 
have a solo on the violin in the chapel — a Methodist chapel ! 
— by young Idwal Parry, the deacon's lad, who is a very , 

promising youth as a fiddler? How would you " 

"Now come, Arthur, that's enough. I tell you honestly 
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that I should not like to do such things, and I tell you more, 
I will not do them. I am not going to gad about houees 
where I can be of no service. I never could understand why 
the visits of a minister should be necessarily more acceptable 
than the visits of an ordinary Christian. Were I ever in 
trouble, say, owing to the loss of a dear son, or owing to the 
wayward conduct of a dissolute one, I am sure I should much 
prefer seeing a good Christian who was a father, and who had 
been in similar trouble, than a young minister, however 
learned he might be, who came to see me simply in the 
exercise of his ministerial functions. I see nothing in St. 
Paul's Epistles to Timothy or Titus telling them to be sure to 
pay regular pastoral visits, and I often think there is a smack 
of popery and sacerdotalism about the general expectation 
amongst the people for such visits to be paid. It seems to 
me to spring from the old Popish notion of priestly absolu- 
tion, etc. No, Arthur, if I ever become a minister I do not 
intend to try and distinguish myself in making perfunctory 
sacerdotal pastoral visits ; and, certainly, I shall not attempts— 
to superintend petty committees of all sorts. I intend. 
drawing the line a long way oflf these things, I assure you." 

**Then you won't succeed, Owen, I tell you, in the sense 
that ministers are said to succeed. The old-fashioned succe6s> 
used to be, you know, the spread of the Gospel, sinners> 
brought to the Saviour, churches formed of spiritually- 
miiided men and women, well, people 'called to be saints,' if 
you like. But I fear there is a tendency these days, Owen, 
to look at a successful ministry from another point of view. 
I was talking to a minister the other day, and he was telling 
me how well he had succeded in his new charge. *When I 
went to my present church,' he said, * three years ago, the 
number was not more than a hundred, the chapel was a small 
one, badly built, and inconvenient, the finances were low, 
and everyone seemed listless and inactive. Now, not that I 
wish to boast, the number of church members is more than 
doubled, all of them respectable, well-to-do people, and they 
contribute liberally. I worked up the finances, so that now 
we have paid ofi" most of the debt of the chapel. I got up 
bazaars, concerts, and lectures ; I went about to the wealthy 
people of the neighbourhood, and got large contributions 
from them, and we are now in such a flourishing condition 
that I seriously think we shall have to build a large new 
chapel, and get a good organ and organist, and I doubt then 
whether you'll find a church in the town in such a flourishing 
condition as our church will be. I admit the devotionfd 
meetings are not so flourishing .is I should wish to see them, 
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l)ut when we have finished with the work we have in hand — 
ior I must say the young people have worked splendidly at 
the bazaars — then we shall have time to attend with more 
earnestness to the more spiritual part of the work.' Now all 
this, Owen, is right enough as far as it goes, but I doubt 
whether the Apostle Paul would have written a very con- 
gratulatory Epistle to the church of my friend, though he 
considered that he had succeeded in a most remarkable 
manner." 

' ' I tell you, Arthur, I do not care much for such success. 
I think I believe in certain Gospel truths. I consider a true 
Christian church to be what the Apostle calls *the church of 
the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.' It is the 
foundation and support of truth, and I hope to do what I can 
to strengthen and build up such a church, God giving me help. 
If I succeed — well, if not, it shall not be for want of strenuous 
-effort." 

"Now mark, Arthur, that what I have divulged to you 
«bout my plans for the future relate entirely to my ultimate 
object, not to what I intend to carry out in the immediate 
future. You are about to go away soon to embark in a 
new sphere of commercial work, and for your own and 
Martha's sake, I wish you God speed in your new * calling.' 
I, on the other hand, mean to go on in the same way as 
before, working in the Sunday School, the Young Men's 
Meetings, Temperance Meetings, and in every possible way I 
«an, with the only addition that I mean to ask permission as 
early as possible to be allowed to include in my sphere of 
labour that of preaching wherever I may be asked to do so. 
If in the course of the prosecution of this work I feel I am 
'called' to devote myself entirely to it and give up my 
secular calling, all weU and good. If otherwise, I shall have 
a method of earning my living to fall back upon. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
When are you going away, Arthur ?" 

" In a few days, I think," was Arthur's reply, "but of 
course, I'll see you as often as I can before I go. In fact, 
I'll walk down with you to your house — it's not very late." 

The two friends walked together, and when they came to 
Mr. Rees's house, and were parting at the door, it was 
opened by Martha, and Owen went in, leaving Martha and 
Arthur in the lobby. It was very evident, as he said, that 
Arthur did not consider it 'very late, and it was equally 
evident that though he had talked a good deal to Owen 
during the evening, that his fund of words had not been 
entirely exhausted, for he had evidently a good stock left to 
beguile a long hour with Martha ; and that talk had evidently 
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been of a veiy interesting nature, for her face looked radiant^ 
though her hair was not as tidy as she generally wore it r 
whether one of her hair pins had dropped out I cannot tell. 
Such mishaps do befall young ladies sometimes under certain 
peculiar circumstances, however careful they may be. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 



Ari'hur Williams odes abroad — the coast is cleared 

FOR John Evans. 

It was a drizzling rainy day in June when Owen Rees and 
Martha and Jemima were walking together from the Pier 
Head, after having seen Arthur Williams embark on board the 
steamer for New York, not expecting to see his face for some 
time to come ; for how long, or under what altered circum- 
stances, they could not tell. Arthur himself seemed somewhat 
cheerful, much more so than would have been expected ; but 
it should be remembered that to all appearances he had & 
bright prospect before him ; and though he was parting with 
a loving sister, a warm-hearted friend, and a young woman, 
who to him, was also a friend, and something morey he was. 
doing so in hope of joining her and them in the future under 
circumstances much more propitious than those under which 
they were now parting. 

I shall now be obliged to leave him for some time without 
mentioning even his name, as the course of my story follows, 
those he *'left behind him." 

The three I have alluded to, trudged home, each under an 
umbrella, for neither of them thought of calling a cab. Each 
had a heavy heart, and each had thoughts materially differing 
the one from the other. The consequence was, that they 
walked on scarcely exchanging a word with each other on 
the way. 

Owen Rees himself felt that he had lost a true friend and 
almost constant companion, and one to whom he was always- 
able to unbosom himself, when he felt so disposed. There 
was one redeeming feature in this parting, nevertheless ; 
there is never a serious disadvantage in this world, he 
thought, without a corresponding advantage. There is always 
a per contra to all entries in the great ledger of human life. 
Tne per contra in Owen's case, to put it in words, shaped 
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itself in this way : — '' If I am to be a preacher, perhaps it is 
as well that I should be thrown upon my own resources. 
Indeed, I am not sure that Arthur's influence would have 
been in all respects beneficial to me in following the new 
course I am about to cut out for myself. He was always of a 
doubting or sceptical frame of mind, and did not care 
really to have firm settled convictions on religious subjects. 
I feel now, however, that this won't do for me. I must, 
above all, endeavour to form strong and lasting convictions 
on the verities of our faith, and I mean to struggle to obtain 
them. This is necessary, not only in order that I may be 
useful in my new career, but also for my own comfort and 
eternal welfare. And poor Jemima, she'll feel the loss of her 
brother very much. I shall not see her so often as hitherto. 
I shall have no excuse for calling ; I hope John Evans will 
be a comfort to her, for I suppose she is bent upon having 
him. I had once thought it was to be otherwise, and who 

knows, even yet, what might , but no, it is not to be 

it seems, and I must not think of it." 

These dim hazy thoughts ran through Owen's mind in a 
very short time, and as he •svas trudging along. Whilst his 
mind was entirely engrossed with them, John Evans hurriedly 
came up. He had been with another group of friends who 
had come to bid adieu to Arthur Williams, and he had 
suddenly left them in order to get an opportunity of speaking 
to Jeuiima, who he saw was walking on in advance of her 
friends. After shaking hands with Owen and Martha, he 
passed on and went up to Jemima. He was most profuse in 
his expressions of sympathy, and most assiduous in perform- 
ing those little acts of attention to her comforts, which poor 
Owen Kees had not thought of, being too much absorbed in 
his own reflections. He walked by her side, leaving Owen 
and Martha to follow behind. He proposed calling a cab, 
but Jemima declined. Hurried thoughts had been passing 
through Jemima's mind as well as through Owen Kees's. 
They shaped themselves in this way : — ** Poor Arthur, I hope 
he will get on, that he will lock after himself, and that he 
will fall into good company. I wish he had stronger religious 
convictions. I don't think there is much certainty that a 
man will pursue a truly moral life unless there is a good 
foundation of religious conviction on which to build it. I 
think, I hope, yes, I believe, notwithstanding what I have 
occasionally suspected, that Arthur has hitherto led a good 
moral life. Yes, I feel convinced that his conduct hitherto 
has been irreproachable, and if he gets a companion as true . 
amd as good in all respects in New York as Owen Kees haa 
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been, I have no fear about him not turning out well. As to 
Owen himself, now that Arthur has gone, he will seldom call 
and see me, I fear. Indeed, he seems cooler already. Here he 
is walking along near me, and he has scarcely said a word. 1 
did once think that he cared, yea, more than cared for me. 
He has shown it unmistakeably at times ; but, somehow, 
lately, he seems more frigid and distant, and heaven knows, 
I have not given him any cause that I am aware of. The 
only thing I can think of is my being civil, well, and chatty 
occasionally, with John Evans. I cannot be uncivil to a man 
that has always been civil to me. Why should I ? Owen, 
<after all, is very peculiar. He seems to forget that we women 
have any feeling at all." 

It was just at this point in Jemima's thoughts that John 
Evans came up as already described, and Owen took a "back 
seat " as it were, without any demur, and remained lagging 
behind. 

Martha's thoughts were entirely of Arthur Williams. She 
was sorrowful at parting with him, but was full of hope for 
the future. She looked at the ring on her finger, and a pair 
of bracelets she wore on her wrists, and thought of the vows 
made a short time ago, of which these were pledges ; and in 
spite of the drizzling rain and the gloomy looks of Owen and 
Jemima, she felt comparatively happy. She wondered also 
why Owen seemed to lag behind and allow John Evans to 
engross the sole attention of Jemima. She could not believe, 
or she was much deceived in her, that it was Jemima's wish 
that it should be so. And yefc, if Owen was so pusillanimous, 
she was not surprised at it being so. Feeling an unaccount- 
able impulse, she suddenly sprang forward and commenced a 
cheerful chat with Jemima — as cheerful as it was possible 
under the circumstances — and engaged her attention during 
the whole time, till they reached Jemima's home. She even 
went in with her, telling her brother and John Evans that 
she wanted a few words of conversation with her friend, and 
so she parted with them at the door, and the two males were 
allowed to wend their way home in their own respective 
ways. She was determined, if possible, to find out whether 
there had been a quarrel between Owen and Jemima, and on 
whose side the fault lay, if any ; and, if possible, to heal any 
breach that might have been made between them. She had 
intended to lead up to it gradually, but Jemima forestalled 
her by asking abruptly : — 

** Is it true, Martha, what I have heard about Owen 
intending to study for the ministry ?" 

'*I know very little about his plans, Jemima, indeed 
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^^^Mtroely anything at all from himself, for Owen is very close, 
^^>9u know." 
- ., " Yes, I do know that very well ; it is almost a pity he 
^^oes not take someone into his confidence." 

''To tell you the truth, Jemima, almost all I know ia 
^hat I heard a few days ago from Arthur, Poor fellow, I 
IvDpe he'll have a comfortable voyage, and that he will meet 
^iiiti good friends, and will succeed when he gets there. But 
as to Owen, all he told me is, that it was his intention, not 
exactly as you put it, to enter the ministry, but, more cor- 
rectly, to do what our people call dechreu pregethxi tipyn (to 
b^in to preach a little)." 

" What is the difference, Martha ? li Owen begins, I 
^;^ow he'd do the thing out and out, or, to use a vulgarism, 
*go the whole hog.' He will devote himself entirely to it, 
foi^et everything and everybody. He is not a man to do 
tilings by halves." 

. Martha thought there was a meaning in the emphasis 
Jemima put on the words '*and everybody," and she hastened 
to say : — 

'* No, Jemima, I don't think that Owen is one who would 
form any plans that would involve the forgetting or deserting 
of his friends. I am sure Arthur has not done so, and I 
trust he never will do so." Martha looked quietly at the 
ring on her finger as she said this, and a smile played on her 
beautiful and expressive features ; for the whole scene on 
the Princes Pier, and the time when it was placed on her finger, 
passed as an instantaneous picture before her mind, and she 
continued, ** nor do I think that Owen has done or ever will 
do so." 

** Pardon me, Martha ; I never thought, for one moment, 
that there was the slightest probability of Owen ever forget- 
ting or deserting my brother. They were always too staunch 
friends for that, I know. Pray don't think I thought Owen 
capable of such a thing." 

**I never suspected you, Jemima, of intending to insinuate 
anything of the sort. And yet you did say that you feared 
Owen might forget everybody . Whom did you mean, Jemima ?'* 

Martha gave her friend a piercing look when she asked this 
question, which brought the blood to Jemima's face, and she 
feared that she had betrayed her feelings too much to Martha, 
Owen Rees's sister as she was, and she hurried to say : — 

**0h! I did'nt mean anything, Martha, in particular. I 
only meant to convey, generally, that Owen, if he wants to 
be a preacher — and I know, if he has made up his mind he 
will do it, and I have no doubt do it well — would become sa 
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. absorbed in his work that he would ahuost forget eveiythtF^- "^^ 
else." 

** There is one thing," said Martha, **or rather one persoi 
that I am vei^ much mistaken if he will ever forget, providinf^ 
that person does not thrust him away from her, by joinin^^-^ 
herself to another." 

Jemima said in a very determined tone: — "Now you 
talking to me, Martha, in the same strain as you £d onc( 
before, and I can only give you the same answer. I ' 
exactly what you mean. Now, let mo once more say that 
don't know what has passed between my brother and you, 
but he has told me suifacient to explain that ring which yoi 
are now wearing." At these words, Martha blushed deeply, 
and Jemima continued: — *'I bell you most emphatically, 
nothing of that kind, or anything approaching fco it, has ever — 
taken place between your brother and me. I am free to do^- 
and choose as I like." 

**So you mean to encourage another. Well, I don't blam^^ 
you, Jemima, though I am very sorry." 

**I have not said so, Martha, and you ought not to jum^v 
to such a conclusion. All I have said is, that I am free to do 
so, hcmourably, if I choose." 

**And all I have to say, Jemima, is, that in love affairs 
Owen is a fool, and I wish you would let me tell him so." 
Martha was warmed up, or she would not have used so strong 
an expression. 

*'If I thought, Martha, that you were to bandy my name 
about between you — excuse the vulgar word I have used — in 
the connection we have been discussing, 1 fear even our 
friendship would cool. But no, I think if you were to attempt 
it, Owen would resent it." 

*' You are right, Jemima. I would not dare to talk to 
Owen in the way you warn me against. If I did, I fear he 
would do what he has never done hitherto, and that is, tell 
me to mind my own business. I was hoping, however, that 
matters had progressed somewhat since our last conversation 

as it has in , well, you hit the truth, Jemima, in my 

case. I got this (shewing her engaged ring blushingly) from 
Arthur, a few nights ago. Let me kiss you, Jemima, for his 
sake." 

The two friends affectionately kissed each other, and then 
examined and admired the ring. Jemima wanted to take it 
off and try it on her own finger, but Martha begged of her 
not to persist in the request, saying she had made up her 
mind that she would not under any circumstances allow it to 
bo taken from off her finger ; adding that she hoped before 
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long to see one on Jemima's finger, put oh by ." 

Before concluding the sentence, she caught her friend's 
reproving eye, and she did not finish it. 

The two friends parted. When Martha went home she 
found Owen absorbed in a book. He only lifted his head up 
to remark that evidently she had had a long chat with 
Jemima, and that he hoped she was able to cheer her some- 
what, and that she would not forget to call upon her often 
now that her brother had gone, as he knew she would feel 
his loss very much. Martha felt strongly inclined to draw 
him out and fathom his thoughts in this direction, but he 
bent his head to his reading, and seemed lost in thought. 
Martha soon retired to her room and to bed to think of her 
brother's friend ; and planting a kiss on the ring on her 
finger, she soon fell asleep and had most pleasant dreams. 
Dream on, sweet girl. May the reality prove as pleasant as 
the dream. 

Let us see how John Evans is getting on. He feels that 

the way is somewhat cleared before him. It is true that 

he cannot now call upon Jemima ostensibly to enquire about 

Arthur, but Jemima was an active Sunday School teacher, and 

•connected with other movements carried on in the chapel, 

-and John Evans was an ofiicer of the Sunday School, and 

* connected with some of those movements, and it was not 

difiicult for him to find excuses for calling to see Jemima, or, 

at all events, to converse with her when he accidentally met 

her. He felt that it was now high time he shoiild be making 

decided progress in his would-be courting career, and he was 

•determined that he would set about the work in right earnest. 

He had also heard some whispers of Owen Rees's intentions 

as to preaching, and he flattered himself that it augured well 

for his own probable success. 

But the female heart is one that is difficult to fathom. 
With some, it is best to make a direct proposal of marriage 
without much delay, and make the attack and storm the citad^, 
as it were, at once. The young lady may possibly see it is her 
interest to capitulate with very Httle struggle. But then, 
there is a risk run in taking this course ; because if you are 
repulsed it makes the quiet sitting down before the walls, 
and opening trenches, and besieging the citadel in the regular 
way, the more difficult afterwards. Other females, again, 
require a different method of procedure to overcome them. 
They like to be won by a slow process. With such a girl 
a man is deficient in tact, if he makes a direct attack, and 
runs the risk of being repulsed and thrown back further than 
•ever, with all the ground slowly gained to be recovered again. 
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Now, Jemima Williams was not altogether the one or the: 
other of these two kinds of girls. On the one hand, she had 
too much common sense to encourage a man's advances who- 
had no prospect of providing for her a home, and on the 
other hand she had too much depth of feeling, too much real 
womanlike affection, to be taken up at once with one who- 
merely offered a home and a means of living. The direct 
attack method, the business-like proposal of marriage right 
off, would not do for her. She was determined she would 
not be done out of her courting. John Evans learnt, in his. 
frequent interviews with Jemima, that if he made too sudden 
and direct an attack he would probably be repulsed. 

Anyone who observed the demeanour of Jemima, when in 
the company of John Evans, as compared with her demeanour 
when in the company of Owen Rees, before he began to sus- 
pect her of encouraging the advances of John Evans, might 
easily see that the difference was decidedly in favour of Owen 
Rees. Owen might lean over a book with her, or call her 
attention to a picture, and might even put his hand on her 
shoulder, and draw her nearer to him — and she did not — to 
put it in the mildest form — seem at all displeased. If, in 
conversation, he happened to put his hand on her shoulder, 
familiarly, to call her special attention to what he was saying^ 
she would look intently at him, and her eyes would brighten,. 
and though Owen kept his hand on her shoulder a long time, 
she would not resent it, or shake his hand off. If John 
Evans, on the contrary, attempted such a thing, she would 
shrug her shoulder and shake his hand off at once. She was 
civil to him, and conversed freely with him, and was often 
apparently interested in the subjects he discussed with her, 
but if he attempted anything more than simple friendship 
and business with her, he felt a kind of standoffishness about 
her, and a kind of repulsive power in her countenance that 
at once discouraged him. He, however, flattered himself that 
by continued perseverance he would ultimately succeed. 

He felt that he enjoyed one great advantage, and that was, 
that he had the ground almost entirely to himself. Owen 
Rees seldom called except in the company of Martha, and on 
those occasions there was news from Arthur — his letters were 
talked of, his plans discussed, and the three were always, 
interested in these matters, Martha being the most interested 
of the three. 

On one or two occasions, Martha succeeded in leaving 
Owen alone with Jemima, whether by accident or intention- 
ally I will not take upon me to say. But even then, Jemima 
merely entered into his plans of study, the books he read, 
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his intentions about preaching, and his future prospects. 
Owen explained all to her, and seemed pleased that she 
was so interested ; especially as she was now, as he 
thought, encouraging the advances of John Evans. He 
could see nothing but simple friendship, though there was 
something in her looks occasionally that caused a fluttering 
at his heart that he felt it his duty to quieten, and he hurried 
to shorten the interview. 

Yes, it was this sense of duty that was the controlling 
power in the formation of Owen Rees's character. He was 
not going to force Jemima's affection if it was set on another. 
He would, now that he had made up his mind to be a 
preacher, control his thoughts, and concentrate them on that 
one object, and the work appertaining thereto. He felt that 
to be his duty. 

Owen devoted almost all his leisure time to study, and to 
work in connection with the chapel. He gave Sunday 
School addresses, both in Welsh and English ; he was often 
called upon to deliver temperance addresses, he was super- 
intendent of the Sunday School, and president of the Young 
Men's Literary Society. In fact, he had his hands full of 
work. It was seldom that he had a night that he was not 
fully occupied. During the day, of course, he was engaged 
in the duties of his office. These he never neglected. The 
only time he had for reading was late at night or early in the 
morning. 

Owen was a voracious reader. His reading was not 
at all exclusively theological. He was determined to 
cultivate broad views. He often said that he was not going 
to be a preacher and that only. It is a pity that many 
preachers of the present day are not more like him in this 
respect. Many of them become naiTow, cramped, and 
decrepid mentally, by confining all their reading and study 
U) the making of sermons only. The Bible is to them simply 
a book of texts for pennons, its most beautiful and sublime 
passages are only verses from which to preach, and they are 
at once put on the mental anvil and hammered into shape, 
then cut up into three or more heads to be delivered out in 
due course as a sermon. This class of preachers never read 
a book, except with the object of utilizing it for sermonic 
purposes. This bit of history will make a nice illustration ; 
this pathetic story will come in nicely under such a head of 
the sermon, and so on ad naicseum. They never read and 
think for the purpose of expanding the mind, to broaden 
their views and sympathies, and enlighten their intellect, 
s 
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and put then: in touch with some of the most intelligent of 
their congregations. Owen was, however, determined to be 
a preacher of a different class. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Development of Owen Rees's Religious Thoughts — 

THE ''Seiat" — Evolution. 

I HAVE said that Owen Rees now devoted himself entirely to 
the work of training himself for the ministry, and that he 
felt it his especial duty to cultivate a deep and earnest con- 
viction of the great truths of Christianity. He was not only 
anxious to be intellectually convinced, but also to make the 
great verities of religion the motive power of his life. He, 
therefore, not only read and re-read the works of Paley and 
Chalmers, but like the latter, he read also more practical 
works, such as Wilberforce's Practical View of Christianity, 
Law's Serious Call to tlve Unconverted, Doddridge's Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Smil, and other similar works, 
which he felt to very much deepen his religious impressions. 
But these impressions were more especially deepened at 
the weekly societies, or meetings of church membens, to 
which I have, more than once, already alluded. At these 
meetings, the ministers related what was called their 
''religious experience." They described in simple language 
what they felt and thought at the time. Their words came 
from the heart, and generally reached the hearts of the 
members. Not only did the ministers thus deliver them- 
selves of their most deeply-felt religious convictions, but the 
members also spoke freely, sometimes spontaneously, and 
sometimes when they were asked, about the great truths of 
the Gospel, and their profixxd (experience) respecting them. 
To manj'^ of the young people, and to those generally who 
were not deeply in earnest in endeavouring to live a Christian 
life, and who knew but little of the struggles with tempta- 
tions to sin, these meetings were often felt to be of an insipid 
character. But Owen, at this time, was specially in earnest, 
and found them to be most valuable to him in helping him on 
in his encounters with indifference and listlessness generally ; 
and in showing him the multifarious struggles that were 
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experienced by the various chnrch members in their 
** endeavour after a Christian life." 

Though some very eloquent preachers attended these 
meetings, they did nob, as they could and often did on 
other occasions, deliver set discourses and rouse their hearers 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, or dazzle them with 
brilliant thoughts, but they were the humble sinners, 
relating in plain language their spiritual conflicts, their 
hopes, fears, and aspirations, their desires for a higher 
Christian life and experience; they placed themselves, in 
fact, on a level with the most uncultivated member present. 
They were not above receiving, and, in fact, courted the help 
and profited by the experience of the humblest "brother" or 
''sister," and related their own with a fervour that was often 
most refreshing. 

Owen felt these meetings to be more convincing to him 
of the realities of religion than the most masterly productions 
of the ablest writers. He had no doubt that many, if not 
most, of those who spoke were in earnest, like himself ; and 
he felt a communion of spirit between himself and them, 
which, though he was younger than the majority of those 
present, united him to them in a common bond of brotherhood. 
Not only so, but even the old deacons who at one time sus- 
pected Owen of being tainted with heterodoxy, when they 
heard him relate his "experience," though it was not always 
in the set phrases mostly then in vogue, were convinced that 
Owen had the true ring about him, that, in fact, he was a 
true disciple of the Master. 

Nothing produced a greater impression for good on the 
mind of Owen at these meetings than to hear his dear 
old mother or his father relate their experience. Of the two, 
there was more "unction" felt with the former than with the 
latter. Indeed, the minister or deacon who conducted the 
meeting, whenever he felt the society likely to turn out 
"flat," — to use a term then much in vogue — had only to turn 
to Mrs. Rees and ask her for a word of her experience, to 
find that she would strike a key-note, and give a tone to the 
meeting, that made it a most interesting and profitable one. 

Yes, people may say what they like, but there can be no 
doubt that these societies have had a most powerful effect in 
promoting true, deep, and earnest religious 'impressions on 
those members of the church who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting them. Indeed, those who were not most earnestly 
religious did not usually attend them. The indifferent and 
those whose religion was not much more than a profession, 
were rarely seen at them. The society, or seiat, as it was 
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always called, was the spiritual tkermometer, which showed 
the amount of real spiiitual fervour there was iu the chuTch. 
'Tis true that sometimes the experience related by a member 
was not genuine, and was not the spontaneous effusion of the 
heart: but then, such profiadau (experiences) were never 
very acceptable, they had not the true ring about them, and 
they were at once detected as being counterfeit ; or, to vary 
the figure, they were plants that were not congenial to the 
soil, and they generally withered and died almost as soon a^ 
they sprang up. 

It was always felt that Owen Hees whenever he spoke at^ 
these meetings, uttered the deepest feelings of his heart*' 
There was nothing artificial about his prqfiad. At the same 
time, it must not be supposed that he was one who, at all 
religious services, always felt certain in his mind of the truth 
of the fundamentals of the Bible, that he revelled in their 
grandeur, and never entertained the slightest doubt respecting 
them. On the contrary, he was often troubled with doubt. 
I use the word ''troubled" advisedly. His mother often 
noticed the symptoms of this doubt, and thought that much 
of it was attributable to his association with his friend Arthur 
Williams. But she noticed also, with great satisfaction, the 
difference between her son Owen and Arthur in relation to 
these doubts. She knew that they troubled him, as she had 
previously told her husband. He was struggling against 
them. He felt, especially, that such doubts would be a 
source of great weakness to him in the work that he had set 
before him. He knew that the strength of the early Christians 
was their firm conviction of the truths they promulgated, and 
he was anxious to realize this firm conviction himself, and at 
times resolved that while there was a vestige of doubt 
remaining in his mind he would not think of preaching. I 
have often had a talk with him on this subject, and being an 
enquirer after truth, and not being always free from doubt 
myself, I asked him to relate to me his experience on this 
head. I sometimes suspected that his experience was some* 
what similar to mine ; I could guess it from the way in which 
he spoke in the societies. He spoke as one who had just 
obtained a victory, and had snatched the truth he dwelt upon 
from the enemy. He related his experience to me, as near 
as I can recollect, in the following words : — 

"If ever I felt what my mother called the 'great 
turn,' the tro matvr, or real conversion, it was when a boy 
under the ministrations of Henry Bees and John Hughes, 
especially the latter. But I had periods of doubt, of 
unsettled opinions of the fundamental truths of religion many 
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times subsequently ; and at these times I looked upon what 
I had previously thought was my conversion, as a mere 
fction. In those days Holyoake, Robert Dale Owen, and 
the Socialists, preached their doctrines far and wide, and 
spread their tracts broadcast over the land. Hennel and 
others shook my faith, and many a time, even whilst revel- 
ling in the glorious doctrines promulgated by our preachers, 
And enjoying the experiences related by some good . old 
Ohristians in our societies, there would be an under-current 
xyf doubt and questioning that marred the enjoyment and 
l^roke the spell by which T was bound. Frequently have I 
l^een carried as it were into the third heaven by the eloquent 
^discourses of the ministers I have alluded to, and perhaps 
immediately afterwards I would say to myself. Can these 
"tihings be true ? Is it possible that the great Divine Being, 
"the Second Person in the Trinity — if there is a Trinifcy of 
persons in the Godhead — He who is said to be the Creator of 
neaven and earth, was Jesus of Nazareth, who was put to 
death in Jerusalem as a malefactor ? Our earth is, as we 
know, a mere grain of sand on the great seashore of this 
mighty universe, and is it likely that the Maker and 
Sustainer of it would come to dwell, to suffer, and to die, on 
this mere speck of matter which forms so insignificant a 
portion of the whole ? These thoughts often distracted me. 
. The immensity of creation as revealed by the discoveries of 
the telescope, whilst it had a tendency to create in me a 
feeling of reverence for the great Being who created all, 
tended to cause me to doubt the Deity of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation seemed inconceivable. I 
read Chalmers's Astronomical Discourses, and felt the full 
force of the argument that the microscope revealed God's 
care for the infinitely little in the same way as the telescope 
revealed His management of the infinitely great, still I 
could not take in and realise this great mystery of the 
Incarnation. Yes, I again and again asked myself was it 
possible, that the babe of Bethlehem was the Creator 
of the vast universe that astronomy opened out before 
us? I say I failed to realize the thought. I asked 
myself, did I not find Jesus of Nazareth act in many 
respects as other men do ? He increased in wisdom 
and knowledge, he apparently adopted many of the prevalent 
notions of the Jews of the time respecting Hades, demoniacal 
possession, etc., he admitted himself that in some things his 
knowledge was limited, and clearly it was; and this being 
BO, I asked myself how can he be the Great Intelligence that 
framed the universe, as I am taught every Sunday ? These, 
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I say, were the thoughts that troubled and harassed my 
mind. I thought sometimes that I would be compelled to 
admit that he was a mere man like one of ourselves. And 
yet my mind did not, and could not, rest satisfied in that view. 
How was I to explain the historical facts of his life ? Every 
attempt by Strauss and others was unsatisfactory. His 
miracles — wrought, be it remembered, by his own power — 
his wonderful self-assertion, which yet became him so, his 
admitted sinlessness, his extraordinary death and the unan- 
swerable evidence of his resurrection, caused him to stand 
out alone amongst the sons of men. In fact, he was a moral 
enigma in the universe of God. Thus I oscillated between 
these extreme views. One set seemed too wonderful to take 
in and believe and rest upon, as I should have wished to do ; 
and the other set again seemed inexplicable, mysterious, and 
unsatisfactory. Many a time have I gone on my knees and 
asked my Maker for more light, and at other times groped 
and searched, read and thought, and strained my mental 
vision, peering through the darkness, trying to get a glimpse 
of real sunlight in some direction. I have been, and indeed 
am even yet, compelled to be satisfied with mere glimpses. 
I have not come to the full blaze of daylight. I have been 
obliged to act in these matters as in all others on what Butler 
calls probability ; and if I must tell you the real truth, it 
was my mother's strong faith in the verities of religion, the 
influence they seemed to have upon her every-day life, the 
consolation they gave her in the hour of trouble, and espe- 
cially my determination to act up practically according to tho 
little light I had, that made me feel determined to go on in 
the course I had cut out for myself. I attended the church 
meetings, I read the grand old Book as much as I could ; I 
knew it was right to teach the little ones in the Sunday 
School the great admitted truths of religion ; I knew that 
temperance work was good work; and I devoted myself to 
do all the good I could to my fellow mortals, and I found 
that was, after all, the best antidote to my doubt and 

scepticism." 

•X- * * * ♦ 

Having written down Owen Rees's description of his then 
mental state thus far, my friend, Tom Smith, called and took 
up the sheets I had written. I could see he was soon 
absorbed, and I allowed him to go on uninterruptedly. He 
then looked intently at me, and I looked at him equally 
intently, and after a few moments' silence on both sides, I 
said to him : — 

"Well, Tom, what is it ?" * 
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** You don't mean to tell me, Jones," he said after a while, 

* * that what you have written is a fair description of your 

* Seiats T " 

" You mean seiadaii, Tom," I said. 

** Well, say * seiadat^ ' if you like, but don't try to put me 
off in that way. What I ask is, have you given a fair- 
description of your meetings called seiadan ? You have in 
j)revious chapters written of some of them where discipline 
"^¥as administered, and where the ordinary feelings of human 
:nature were exhibited — some of them, not the best — but I 
liad no conception of these meetings being of a deeply 
xeligious nature. I always conceived of them as being 
somewhat of a semi-political character, where political Dissent 
was more or less hatched." 

I could not resist giving a very hearty laugh when Tom 
made this remark. He seemed half inclinod to be offended, 
and then said : — 

** You may laugh as much as you like, but I speak in all 
seriousness." 

** I have no doubt, my dear fellow," I said, **but yet I 
did not think that a sensible fellow like you would have 
imbibed such a silly notion." 

" But you must admit," he replied, **that your people are 
bitter beyond all measure against the Established Church, 
and that many of your ministers are foremost in their oppo- 
sition to the Establishment. That being so, one can hardly 
believe that you do not take advantage of these private 
meetings of your members to indoctrinate one another in 
these principles of Dissent as such. At all events, that was 
always my impression, Jones, I must say." 

**Iam not surprised at it, Tom," I said, "inasmuch as 
that is stated in some of your papers time after time. And 
not only so ; this is insinuated, if not broadly asserted, by 
many a petty parson in the Principality, and elsewhere 
wherever they gain access to the English ear. And what is 
most lamentable is, that many of these parsons know the con- 
trary, for many of them are offshoots — withered offshoots, 'tis 
true, in many cases — of the *01d Body ' themselves, and know 
the true character of these seiadan as well as anyone. They 
may not have had much sympathy with them, 'tis true, but 
they know quite well that nothing that has the slightest taint 
of politics is ever preached or even alluded to in them. I tell 
you, Tom, I have been an attendant at these meetings all my 
lifetime — ^and that is by far the major half of a century, and 
never during the time of the most excited political election or 
agitation of any kind, not even during the Com Law or the 
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Chartist agitation, have I heard the faintest allusioi^ -^ 
politics at any of these meetings. The nearest appraac^2-^ 
have heard to anything of the kind is, a word of wanu^^^^ 
from the minister to the members to act up to their religi^^ ? 
profession at the time of some great politicisd excitement, 
an admonition to them to conduct themselves soberly 
orderly, and not to bring disgrace upon the Great Name 
any act of immorality. Why, bless me, a reference to polit 
or political parties at any of these meetings would be reseni 
by the members as a sacrilegious intrusion that deserved tl 
gravest censure. Take it from me, Tom, and I think 
will give me credit for speaking the truth." 

** I will, Jones, most certainly," interposed Tom. 

*' Well, then," I continued, *' you may, I say, take it frorx* 
me that your notion of our church meetings partaking in tti.6-" 
most remote degree of a political character is a most erroneous 
one." 

'*■ But you must admit, Jones," said Tom, ** that some of 
your preachers take a most prominent part in politics, and 
all of them more or less sympathize with the strong opposition 
of the people to the Established Church." 

''Granted, my dear fellow, that some of them do, but 
never do any, even of those, touch upon political questions 
in tlie pulpit, and much less on a Sabbath as so many of your 
jmrsons and bishops are so ready to do. Some of ours do, 
no doubt, from the political platform, and they have a. perfect 
right to do so, have they not ? As to the sympathy of most 
of them with the political opinions of the people, what is 
more natural and becoming when they feel the pinch of the 
Church as established by law just as much as the people do 
themselves ? Your parsons preach against dissent — ^you 
uphold the Church though it is the Church of the select few 
— you attack Dissenters for their conscientious convictions, 
and burden them with the support of your effete Establish- 
ment, and when some of our ministers defend themselves, 
and when they at last attack the Church as a political 
institution, you say we are political dissenters, and preach 
politics from our pulpits and our church meetings. Tom, my 
dear fellow, this won't do. When you sever your connection 
with the State and place yourselves on our level we shall 
cease to attack you even on a political platform. Put your 
hands in your own pockets and not in ours, for you are richer 
in proportion than we are, and we shall cease to complain, 
lb is really very hard, Tom, to be obliged to submit to your 
I)eople doing the latter, and yet to find that they 
make use of every convenient opportunity to slander 
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^«txid abuse us. You Ohurchpeople talk a good deal now-a- 

•dayB of a revival of activity in the Church of England 

i.xi the Principality, but it chiefly consists of an agitation 

«kinoiigst you to support the Church as an Establishment 

l3ecause you think that it, in that character, is in danger. If 

'fcliere is a revival of spiritual activity in any degree, I fail to 

^lee it, except in a few cases where you imitate the Non- 

<30iiformists in some of their religious organisations. But 

_3rour renewed activity chiefly consists of attacking us, and 

-<iefending your own Church as a political institution. Let 

xne tell you further, that you seldom or ever see a Church of 

lElngland parson meeting a dissenting minister on the same 

platform at any temperance or missionary meeting. He won't 

Aelp to remove evil from amongst us, but will rather help U) 

publish it abroad, and will lay the cause of it at the door of 

bissent. But, thank goodness, my dear Tom, things are 

-changing. We have men of education and talent amongst 

Dissenters who are determined at last to speak out. They 

will not allow us to be slandered in Parliament or through the 

press. Judges won't be allowed, unanswered, to utter such 

bosh as I remember them doing in my younger days. When 

they then, as now, went on their circuits in the Principality, 

•and received their white gloves, they used to give the resident 

gentry the credit for it ! It was their good influence, their 

Eving amongst the people, and showing a good example, that 

did it all, forsooth ! Many a time have I laughed when 

reading such trash. The real cause of this happy state of 

things was never alluded to." 

** Well, what was the real cause, Jones?" 

** Why, every Welshman knows that it was chiefly the good 

"Work of the Nonconformists, their Sunday Schools, their 

preaching, their temperance meetings, their much-maligned 

-seiadan ; and they should have the credit of it. But they 

did not get it. If, however, any Dissenter was guilty of 

perjury, or committed any crime, the gentry, the Church as 

by law established, of course, were in no way responsible. 

It was these terrible * political Dissenters' that caused all 

the mischief, they were to be blamed ; it was the political 

preachers that taught their people badly in the seiadau" 

Tom Smith here interposed with a smile, and said : — 

**I see, Jones, you are getting warm on the subject. I 

■did not intend to cause you to ride your Disestablishment 

hobby when I drew your attention to your Welsh * societies. ' 

I accept your assurance, however, respecting the nature of 

these meetings, and shall always endeavour to disabuse the 

minds of any of my friends whom I may find entertaining a 
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wrong notion respecting them. In whatever way they wero 
conducted, I must admit that the idea of them as given by 
you is an excellent one. It is easy to see that if men feel 
deeply on any subject that they would like to associate with 
others who think and feel like themselves. Astronomers 
have their astronomical society, geologists their geological, 
etc., and what more natural than that men feeling a warm 
interest in religious subjects and actuated by an intense 
desire to lead a holy life, should be anxious to meet together 
to relate their experience and to help one another on in their 
religious career ?" 

"You are right, Tom, and I have been astonished that 
meetings of this kind amongst Christians are not more 
common. They have always proved, in the connexion Owen 
Rees belonged to, of the greatest value in promoting and 
sustaining religious life. Owen, when he felt desirous of 
deepening his religious impressions and intensifying his 
piety, found them especially profitable." 

** But let us change the subject," said Tom. ** I want to 
have a few words with you on the other subject that you 
have touched upon in this chapter, namely Owen Rees's 
religious doubts. I confess to you, Jones, that I can enter 
into his feelings thoroughly. I am not one of those whom 
Mrs. Rees described as taking a delight in questioning the 
great truths that were taught me by my parents. On the 
contrary, to doubt them costs me a pang, I can tell you. I 
wish I could believe that Tennyson was right when he wrote 
that there was 

More faith in honest doubt 
Than in half the creeds. 

My doubts, when they come, are * honest ' at all events." 

**I need not tell you," I said, "that the questions that 
agitated the religious world when Owen was a young man, 
were not the same as trouble young people now-a-days. We 
are now threatened by the doctrine of evolution in its more 
recent fom«, with doubt as to there being any traces of design 
in the world at all. An intelligent Being, the Creator and 
Sustainer of all things, is almost, if not entirely, unnecessary. 
And if there be a God, the evidence of his ever having 
revealed himself to his creatures here below is very much 
questioned. We are thrown back upon his laws as stamped 
upon nature for our information, such as it is, respecting His 
will. The Higher Criticism seems as if it would take every- 
thing that is supernatural out of the Old Book, the Old 
Testament is simply a collection of tracts or books con- 
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training the religious literature of the Jews, much more 
xecent than we had ever supposed ; and the New Testament 
even, contains much that is mythical, Jesus was only a 
Jewish Eabbi, more advanced, perhaps, than any that pre- 
ceded him, and that is all that can be said. More light — so 
it is said — is thrown on the origin of the Gospels and the 
nature of Inspiration, in these latter days than the world 
ever possessed before. Owen's doubts, therefore, were not 
of the same precise nature as those that seem to trouble you 
occasionally, Tom. They were doubts, nevertheless." 

** But what would you advise me to do, Jones, in order to 
get rid of these doubts on the subjects you have so well 
summarised. The very foundation seems somehow to be 
taken from under one's feet in these days. The tendency of 
the scientific world is to accept the doctrine of Evolution, 
and this doctrine takes away from us the very being of a 
God." 

*' Are you not, " said I, * * now going too far. Even Darwin, 
in his Origin of Species, finishes that great work with the 
words : — ' There is grandeur in this view of life (the Evolu- 
tion view of course) with its several powers, having been 
originally breathed by the Creator (you see he acknowledges 
one) into a few forms or into one ; and that, whilst this 
planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed law of 
gravity, from so simple a beginning, endless forms, most 
beautiful and most wonderful, have been and are being 
evolved.' You may be a Darwinian Evolutionist, and yet 
believe in a Supreme Intelligence, you see, Tom." 

*'True," said Tom, **but the Evolutionists don't want 
Him. Give them plenty of time, and they can explain 
everything in the Universe. This doctrine of Evolution 
accounts for everything from the merest atom to * the 
highest product of the clash of words, viz., man,' to use 
words I once heard from the lips of the astronomer Lock- 
hart ; or as Clodd, the author of the Childhood of the 
World in his Story of Creation, says, the five years' voyage 
of Darwin in the Beagle produced a theory * destined to 
revolutionise or profoundly modify every department of 
human thought, and every motive to human action.' You 
see, Jones, that all these motives to human action claimed 
to be influenced by the Old Book, and the Great Person who 
is the centre of it all, are to be modified, if not revolution- 
ised, by this theory of Evolution. 'Tis true these Evolu- 
tionists have much ground yet to cover before their doctrine 
is complete ; they cannot yet account for the origin of life ; 
they have not bridged the chasm between the living and the 
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non-living. But they hope to do so. It is a mere matter o! 
time they say. When they have done that, if you ask them, 
Is there a God ? they will tell you, We don't know, we are 
Agnostics. Give us matter and life, and we don't want 
Him ; at all events, we can never prove his existence. The 
old argument from design — the * teleological argument/ as it 
is called — is exploded. There is no intelligent design ; it is 
development. To use the words of Huxley in one of his 
Lay Sermons — * Teleology, as commonly understood, has 
received its deathblow at Mr. Darwin's hand.' I know that 
other scientists think otherwise, but I cannot help thinking 
that Huxley has interpreted this eflfect of Darwinism rightly. 
They don't want anything more than matter to explain the 
mind. ' The psychologist (says Clodd) may analyse and 
catalogue the operations of the mind, but the key to under- 
standing them lies in the study of brain structure and 
function, of which the physiologist is master.' If this is 
the new teaching, and if clever scientists say it is the truth, 
I ask what is a fellow like me, who does not profess to 
understand these great subjects, to do. How am I to obtain 
certainty ?" 

** I cannot answer your question, Tom," I said. ** To tell 
you the truth, I do not, for my part, expect to obtain 
certainf]/ on these questions from a philosophical point of 
view. I am content to wait. These great scientific specula- 
tions which threaten to unsettle natural and revealed religion, 
want time to settle down into established and fixed truths. 
Don't think, my dear Tom, that the argument from design 
has received its deathblow yet. Professor Huxley notwith- 
standing. Read Professor Flint's TJieism, and I think you 
will be convinced of it. You must let the Darwinites settle 
their differences amongst themselves and with other biolo- 
gists, and also their quarrel with the astronomers. The 
former want more time by a few millions of years than the 
latter are willing to give them. I say, wait till they have 
settled their dispute. Truth is sure to prevail ; and let me 
say very emphatically, too, that you must keep an open mind 
for truth, and not reject it because it does not square with 
this or that 'olog}^ or 'ism of yours. Be ready to modify much 
of your creed when the true light comes. It is not the Bible 
that is in danger so much as our interpretation of it. We are 
apt to attribute to it an infallibility that it does not claim for 
itself. Theology is a progressive* science like all the other 
sciences. Don't fear the German theology. In fact, I say as to 
that also, wait till the wild speculations of these Germans and 
others have settled down ; till what is called the Higher 
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Criticism is more fixed and established ; and in this case 
again, don't be alarmed as to the result. ^Magnum est Veritas,* 
and so on, you know how the quotation runs." 

** Let me tell you also, Tom, that I think it is quite possible 
to make too much of the so-called discoveries of Modem Science 
before they have, what I have called settled down. Take 
the teaching of Astronomy as to the immensity of creation. 
You know that for some time before and up to the time of the 
publication of Professor Whe well's work, all Christians con- 
sidered the doctrine of the * plurality of worlds' as necessarily 
the * creed of the philosopher and the hope of the Christian,* 
to use the words of the title of Sir David Brewster's work in 
reply to Whewell. It was generally taken for granted then 
that there was the highest degree of probability that all the 
planets, of our system, including the moon, and possibly the 
sun itself, were inhabited worlds. Every fixed star being a 
sun, it was, and even yet is, considered, most probable that 
they have planets revolving around them, and it was, there- 
fore, only natural to suppose that they, like the planets of 
our system, were also inhabited. Again, so many of the 
distant nebulae had been resolved into separate stars by the 
large telescopes, such as Lord Ross's and that of others, that 
it was considered most probable that it only required addi- 
tional telescopic power, and all nebula? would be resolved." 

'*Now, more recent discoveries have somewhat modified 
these views. The moon is now generally considered by nearly 
all astronomers to be a worn-out world and not inhabited. 
Whether it ever was inhabited, no mortal man can tell. As 
to the other planets of our system, there is no certainty of 
any of them being inhabited, not even the planet Mars, 
though he bears so close a resemblance to the earth, that 
there is a strong presumption in favour of his being an inha- 
bited world. As to the other planets, their condition is such 
that if we argue from anology — and this is our only ground 
to proceed — we may fairly express a strong doubt on the 
question. No-one would argue now in favour of the sun 
being an inhabited world, though, when Sir William 
Herschell considered it a dark world with a luminous atmo- 
sphere around it, he thought this quite possible if not 
probable. And the larger planets so much resemble the sun 
or at all events, the earth during those long geological periods 
when it was cooling down, and being prepared as a place of 
abode, for living, sentient beings, that we may fairly assume 
that they are not inhabited. The most that can be said is, 
that they are being prepared for habitation. Carrying out our 
analogy, therefore, we cannot say anything about the planets 
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which may fairly be presumed to be revolving around the 
millions of suns that are scattered in the universe of God. 
Indeed, we can say nothing for certain even of their existence 
at all. No telescope ever discovered them, and probably 
never will. Then, again, as to the distant nebulae, the 
spectroscope has shown that several of them are in a gaseous 
condition, and that they are not composed of stars at all. 
Now, when we take all these things into consideration, what 
do we find? An immense universe, beyond all human 
comprehension in extent, the various parts of which are 
approaching to, in a state of, or past, completion. That is, 
some parts seem worn out, and some developing towards 
perfection, and likely at some future age, to answer some 
incomprehensible purpose ; and only one — our little world — 
that we can say positively is the abode of sentient intelligent 
beings. For aught we know, therefore, the universe is made 
up of revolving worlds of dead matter ! In what stage of 
development, or for what purpose it all exists, no-one knows. 
Indeed, we have almost absolute certainty that one world — 
about one-fourth the diameter of our earth — namely, the 
moon, has been revolving in space and keeping its course 
with beautiful regularity for ages, and yet it is a dead, cold, 
worn-out world ! The great living God who made this vast 
universe seems thus to scatter dead matter about with 
wasteful prodigality." 

'*I never looked at things in that way at all," said Tom. 
**A universe that possibly consists chiefly of dead matter, 
and only one small speck, that is our world, inhabited ! The 
thing is incomprehensible." 

*'I am far from saying it is so, Tom, or that it is probable 
it is so. Indeed, I believe the prohahility is in the other 
direction. I only say the thing is possible. And when you 
come to think of it, even if things were so, and that this 
world of ours, after all, is the chief centre of interest to the 
great Creator, such a state of things is not absolutely and 
totally incomprehensible. Look at the nobleman who has a 
large estate, miles and miles in extent. Buildings have been 
erected on it, some are in course of erection, and some have 
been demolished ; works of all kinds are carried on in pro- 
fusion under the supervision of the owner. His riches seem 
beyond comprehension to ordinary mortals, and you would 
naturally think that these great processes and works engage 
his thoughts entirely. But it is not so. On a bed in one of 
the erections on the estate there is a sick child. It is this 
child that absorbes all the thoughts of the nobleman. He 
would willingly sacrifice the whole of his material estate, 
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-every building, work, and manufactory on it might be 
-destroyed, provided he could save the life of that one child. 
That child is a living being, a part of himself, loved by him, 
^nd capable of loving him. Nothing material can be com- 
pared to it in importance. Now, may there not be something 
like this in the grand universe of God'/ In fact, Tom, we 
know so little, our vision is confined within so small a circle, 
that I am content, where I have evidence of a certain truth, 
to believe it, and not willingly to give it up because of certain 
facts, which I cannot comprehend, being apparently opposed 
to it." 

**You have delivered me a long lecture, Jones," said Tom. 
**You have tried to show me that I am not to conclude with 
too much certainty after all about the utter insignificance of 
our little world in the great universe of God; that science 
cannot decide this and other questions, and if I understand 
you rightly, the upshot of the whole is that I am to wait till 
science can pronounce positively on some of the questions 
which are only the subjects of speculation at the present time. 

**Yes, Tom, that is exactly what I want you to do." 

**But then, Jones," said Tom, '*what I want to know is, 
what I am to do in the meantime ? Am I to have no certainty 
on the greatest and most important of all these questions?" 

'*By all means," I said, *'if you possibly can obtain cer- 
tainty, do. Read, think, study, pray, agonize, in search for 
the truth, but be honest in your search. If, after all, you 
cannot arrive at certainty, you must be content to do as 
Owen Rees did." 

*'What was that, pray?" asked Tom. 

' ' He told me once that he derived immense comfort from 
those words of our Saviour — * If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God or whether 
I speak of myself. ' And now that I think of these words, I 
remember that Robertson, of Brighton, has a splendid 
sermon on them ; and I don't think I can better conclude 
my * lecture, ' as you call it, than by giving you a few of his 
words. They fit in exactly with Owen Rees's experience and 
yours, and, in fact, very often with my own. Listen to these 
soul-stirring words, Tom : — * There are hours, and they come 
to us all at some period of life or other, when the hand of 
Mystery seems to lie heavy on the soul — when some life 
shock scatters existence, leaves it a blank and dreary waste 
henceforth for ever, and there appears nothing of hope in all 
the expanse which stretches out, except that merciful gate of 
death which opens at the end — hours when the sense of 
misplaced or Ul-requited affection, the feeling of personal 
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worthlessness, the uncertainty and meanness of all human 
aims, and a doubt of all human goodness, unfix the soul from 
all its old moorings, and leave it drifting — drifting over the- 
vast Infinitude with an awful sense of solitariness. Then the^ 
man whose faith rested on outward authority and not on 
inward life, will find it give way ; the authority of the priest, 
the authority of the church, or merely the authority of a 
document proved by miracles and backed by prophecy ; the 
soul-conscious life hereafter — God — will be an awful, deso- 
,late, perhaps — well, in such moments you doubt all — whether 
Christianity be true ? whether Christ was man or God, or a 
beautiful fable ? You ask bitterly, like Pontius Pilate, 
What is truth? In such an hour what remains? I reply 
(mark this, Tom), Obedience. Leave those thoughts for the 
present. Act —be merciful and gentle, honest ; force yourself 
.to abound in little services ; try to do good to others ; be 
true to the duty that you know. That must be right, what- 
ever else is uncertain, And by all the laws of the human 
heart, by the word of God, you shall not be left in doubt. 
Do that much of the will of God which is plain to you, and 
* You shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.' " 

"Thank you for those fine words," said Tom; "they fit 
my condition exactly." 

"I thought they would, Tom. You are not the first 
person that has thanked me for reading them to him. I 
leave them with you, and shall hasten on with my story,, 
which you have somewhat interrupted." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



"But do you think it would be right?" — Moke 

TROUBLES — The DiACONATE — KJEZIA. 

Robert Rees was sitting with his wife in his cosy kitchen on 
a winter's night some months after Arthur Williams had gone 
abroad. He looked much more cheerful than he did in times 
past, when the ring afiair had not been cleared up. He had 
quite recovered his health ; and his circumstances were what 
might be called comfortable. His property had been letting 
well, and he was able to pay off a large portion of the mort- 
gage of one of his lots, the best paying lot, and it left a 
decent annual margin after paying the interest of the small 
mortgage remaining. Mr. Rees, on the night alluded to, had 
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been reading a book for some hours, and his wife had also 
been revelling in the Psalms for an almost equal length of 
time whilst sitting at the same table. The other members 
of the family had retired to rest. Robert Rees closed his 
book, and broke the silence by saying : — 

*'Do you know, Betsy, what I was thinking of the other 
day?" 

^*No, Robat, what was it?" she asked, lifting her head up, 
and taking off the spectacles which she had only lately begun 
to wear, and putting them on the table beside her. 

**I was thinking of getting a regular deed drawn out, 

making over the lot of houses in Street to you. One 

does not know what might happen, things are so uncertain ; 
and if the worst came to the worst, there would always be a 
little sum — it would not be much — between us and starvation. 
You know Mr. Probert, of Chapel?" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Rees, looking at her husband, her eyes 
beaming with curiosity. 

'*Well, when he was well off," Mr. Rees went on to say, 
**he made over some property to his wife by a deed of gift 
properly drawn out, and now, since his affairs have gone to 
rack and ruin, his wife has that property by her, and no-one 
can touch it. His creditors did try to upset the deed, and 
take possession of everything, but they failed. You see, now, 
what a blessing it is that he acted as he did. Probert and 
his wife have now a little sum to live upon that no-one can 
touch. Now, what I was thinking of was, to do exactly the 
same ; that is, to make over the lot of houses I mentioned 
to you, so that if bad times come, and my mortgages should 
be called in, and I fail to meet my creditors, we should 
have something to fall back upon." 

*' But do you think it would be right, Robat ?" 

** Really, Betsy," said her husband, who began to wince at 
his wife always pulling him up on a question of right and 
wrong in this straightforward way, **you might be the very 
embodiment of the ten commandments, bringing them always 
to bear on every bit of business I carry on. Why, my dear 
girl, others do it. Surely, I can do what I like with my 
own ? I am now solvent, and have a decent margin to the 
good, and what more proper than to provide for you, so that 
you won't want if bad times come ? And I think, Betsy, if 
you had some little by you, you would not let me starve. 
As I said, Mr. Probert has done it, and he is respected 
by all." 

*'I don*t care, Robat, what he or anyone else does, we 
have a higher example set before us. I can't see that what 

T 
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you propose would be right somehow. Now, I was just 
reading the fifteenth Psalm, and I feel that what you suggest 
would be quite contrary to the spirit of it. I do indeed. I 
can hardly think that you have fully considered the matter. 
You have only thought, in your kindness of heart, of 
providing for me, and have not paid proper attention to 
the right and wrong of the question. I am sure you have 
not, Hobat, or you would not have proposed it. Just think 
now, Robat. If bad times came, and we got into debt, 
ought we not to use every farthing we had, and even sell all 
we had, to pay those debts ? Do you think I could keep a 
lot of houses to myself, and not hand them over to the 
creditors when I knew there was money owing to them ? 
Never, Robat. No, never." 

" And after doing so, you would have nothing left but the 
workhouse," said her husband a little testily. 

**I would have a clear conscience, Robat, and that is 
worth all the world. I say again, I could not keep the houses 
if I owed money. If you made them over to me, I would 
sell them to pay my debts. Yes indeed, I would." 

Mrs. Rees said this rather warmly, and Mr. Rees saw she 
was determined, and indeed she presented the right and 
wrong of the subject so clearly that he was rather ashamed 
of having broached the subject. He, therefore, merely 
said : — *' Well, Betsy, it was only a thought that offered 
itself to me when scanning the future. Let us say no more 
about it. It is to be hoped that the bad times will not come, 
and that we shall always be as comfortable as we are now." 

* ' I hope so indeed, Robat, though I sometimes fear, do 
you know, that we shall see bad times yet. But if trouble 
of this kind should befall us, I hope we shall not do anything 
that will disgrace the Great Name we profess." 
After some silence, she said ; — 

* ' Do you know, Robat, that they are talking of electing 
deacons again in our chapel? If they do, I feel sure you 
will be elected. I should be glad to see you in the big pew 
a^ain, fy machgen i (my dear boy). I should indeed, though 
I don't think your proposal to me just now was a proof of 
your qualification for the office." 

She said this with a good-humoured smile, putting her 
hand on his shoulder, and getting up and closing her Bible 
aid taking up her glasses. She left the kitchen as if some- 
what ashamed of having said anything that looked like 
reproving her husband on the score of his morality. Mr. 
Jlees felt the reproof, and winced under it. 
Not many months after the conversation just narrated, and 
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before even Mrs. Kees herself thought it could be possible, 
the hard times she had thought might come upon them began 
to make their appearance. A mortgage which Mr. Rees had 
on one of his worst-paying houses, was called in. Un- 
fortunately for him, several of the houses in that lot were 
empty at the time, and he failed to get nearly so much money 
re-advanced upon them as the amount of the mortgage called 
in, and he was in some pecuniary difficulty in consequence. 
Soon afterwards, another of his mortgages was called in, and 
he had no means of meeting his difficulties but by selling 
the houses which he had before proposed to make over to his 
wife. Mrs. Rees felt glad now that he had not done so, but 
did not say anything to her husband about it, for she knew 
he felt so himself. 

Mr. Rees now fully realized the possibility of his wife's 
worst fears becoming true, and, indeed, began seriously to 
entertain them himself. Whilst he was in this trouble trying 
to get further mortgages on his houses, and negotiating the 
^ale above mentioned, he was elected deacon in the church, 
even in his absence. The minister and other deacons called 
upon him to congratulate him, and presumed, of course, 
^hat he would only be too glad to accept the office. Mr. 
Rees said he would take time to consider the matter. 

Owen and Martha persuaded him by all means to accept 
the honour. They believed his present pecuniary trouble 
was only temporary, and they could not see why he should 
refuse the office. 

"Now, Betsy," he said to his wife, talking the matter 
jover with her the first opportunity he got, ** what am I to 
do ? Yqu know how I am situated. Let me have your 
x)pinion. If you say I ought to accept the office, I will ; if 
not, I won't. Now you see what confidence I place in your 
opinion." 

His wife sat still for some time, and seemed to be in deep 
thought. It was evident from her expressive countenance 
that a deep mental struggle was being carried on within. 
At last, she said, the tears collecting in her large, lustrous 
eyes : — 

*'I have been looking forward, Robat o.moyly to your 
being re-elected, after your resignation, when you got into 
trouble about the ring, as one of the dearest objects of my 
life. I know what a good blaenor you were for the shoit 
time you were in office." 

'*It's you who say that, Betsy," said Mr; Rees. **You 
know a wife in a court of law is not allowed to give her 
testimony in th^ p^se of her husband, whether for or against, 
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80 what you say is of little value. You are an interested 
witness, you see." 

*' I don't care what is allowed in a court of law, Robat. I 
am giving my honest opinion, and I am quite sure it is the 
honest opinion of nearly all the unprejudiced members of the 
church. I heard one of our ministers say once when he was 
giving a word of cynghor (advice) to some newly-elected" 
deacons, that it would be well for them not to talk much in 
the seiat soon after they were elected. And he said in his 
droll way : — * If you want to know whether your remarks 
are acceptable or not, you cannot do better than glance at 
your wife to see how she takes them. If she lifts her head 
up and seems pleased, you may take courage and go on ; but 
if she holds her head down, and seems ashamed of you, you 
may depend upon it, it would be well for you to cut your 
remarks short.' Now, I never was obliged to hang down my 
head, Robat, when you spoke in the seiat, and I think I 
listened to you with more anxiety than anyone else ; and you 
know, too, that when you got up everyone felt pleased. 
They expected, and they knew, they would get something 
good. And if you only heard the remarks people afterwards 
made to me as to how well you had spoken and how much 
good it did them to hear you ." 

'* Well, well, Betsy, what in the world is it all coming to ? 
I never in my life before heard you putting it on so thick in 
my favour as this. It is so unlike you." 

"The fact is, Robat, that I want you to understand that 
the advice I am about to give you is very much against my 
feeling. I feel that nothing would give me greater satisfac- 
tion than to see you again in the set favor (the deacons' pew). 
I know that you have almost every qualification necessary 
for the office. I have been dreaming about you being 
reinstated in it ; I have oftened doubted whether you did 
right in resigning ; and when your character was cleared in 
court by the little boy — thank Gk)d that he turned up — my 
mind ran at once to the probability of your being re-elected, 
and I thought I might see you in your old place speaking 
with more unction and effect than ever." 

** Come, Betsy, this is a long, round-about way of answer- 
ing the plain question which I put to you." 

** The fact is, Robat hoAi^ln,, it is because I don't like coming 
at once to the answer ; but as you feel anxious for it, you 
shall have in a few words. It is simply this : — ^As things, 
now are, I don*t think you (night to take the ojffice, I am sorry 
to say so, but it is my honest opinion." 
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** Thank you, Betsy," said Mr. Rees to his wife, "you need 
not have made such a long preface to your answer to my 
question. I am not disappointed at it at all ; and I may tell 
you it is exactly my own opinion. But now that you have 
given it, perhaps you will give me your reason." 

"It won't take long to do that. I think I can see before 
us some trouble about our circumstances. We have had 
much to be thankful for, Robat bach, in the past few years. 
God has prospered us and given us much more than we 
deserved. Since you turned to building, things have gone 
on well ; we have made more money than when you were 
working by the day, and though I was not in favour of it at 
first, things have turned out much better than I ever antici- 
pated, and I say again, we ought to acknowledge the hand of 
God in it all. But I think I can see that we are going to 
have times of adversity for a while. It is now quite uncer- 
tain whether we can continue to live as we have been doing. 
Our income is already reduced, since we sold the last lot of 
houses ; and if the houses we have remaining don't continue 
to let well, and the mortgages are called in, we shall not be able 
to raise the money, and they will be taken from us, and we 
may not be able to pay all our debts when we come to square 
up with everybody. Mind, I am not complaining, Robat. 
No indeed. As Job said, * What ? shall we receive good at the 
hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?' We ought to be 
thankful to Him for giving us such comforts when we most 
needed them. If, now, He is going to put us in more 
straitened circumstances, I am prepared to submit ; yes, if 
we are unable Uy meet our liabilities — and this is the point, 
only it is an unpleasant one to come to, it grieves me so — I 
am afraid it might bring disgrace on the Great Name we 
profess if you were an officer in the church. I am indeed, 
Robat bach, and I am sure you feel that this ought to be our 
first thought." 

" I don't take so gloomy a view of things as you do, Betsy; 
still it is possible that we may get into difficulties, and it 
would be the greatest trouble of all if, owing to my position, 
I did any injury to the achos mawr (the great cause). Yes, I 
quite agree with you that I must not risk that in any degree. 
So I'll refuse the office, Betsy, without any hesitation." 

* * It would have been a little satisfaction to the cnawd (the 
flesh), Robat, after whit some people have been saying — 
some of the disappointed candidates for office — had it been 
otherwise. But then you know we must crucify the flesh, 
-and so I shall try to be resigned. Let His will be done. 
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Yes, He knows best, Robat, and I am glad to find you agree 
with me in what is the best course." 

When the proper time came, Robert Rees positively refused 
to accept the office to which he was re-elected, much to the 
astonishment and disappointment of the members of the 
church generally, and to the minister ; though there was 
reason to believe that two if not more of the deacons were 
not sorry that Robert Rees thought proper to refrain from 
standing in their light, which they thought might be partially, 
if not totally, eclipsed by his accepting the office. 

It was well that Mr. and Mrs. Rees had come to this, 
decision, for some of the worst fears of the latter were very 
soon afterwards realised. It happened to him, as it has 
happened to many of the builders similarly situated — having 
no capital on which to fall back, when trouble came — he 
went to the wall. In a very short time after the decision was 
made known, mortgages were called in, and Mr. Rees became 
so pressed that he was unable to raise other mortgages to the 
necessary amount, and he ultimately determined to call his 
creditors together and place himself entirely in their hands. 
Some of his friends, even those who professed at other times 
to be actuated by high moral principles, were now profuse in 
their suggestions and schemes to avoid surrendering all he 
had ; but he would not listen to them, nor would Mrs. Rees. 

**No Robat," she said, **you remember Morgan How ells'. 
When he was in difficulties similar to those you are in now, he 
said, * Every jot of what I have shall go to pay my debt,' and 
you know he pulled out his watch and said, *Take this to 
begin with.' No, no, it is no disgrace to be poor, but it is to 
be dishonest. Let us give up all we have and scrape all we 
can to pay everybody." 

Whilst this conversation is going on between Mr. and Mrs. 
Rees, we must look into the parlour, where Owen Rees and 
Martha are sitting, and having an earnest conversation. 
There is another there, whom I wish now to introduce to the 
reader. He will remember that I have alluded to a younger 
brother of Owen Rees, named Michael. He died when a 
young boy. There was also a sister about two years younger, 
named Kezia. It is she whom I want now to introduce. She 
was very diflferent to Martha in many respects. She was a 
comely girl, and had developed into womanhood almost at 
once. Her habits and tastes were not at all like Martha's. 
Her chief companions were girls whom she had come into 
contact with in her day school, and she took, very little 

' 'A noted Welsh preacher in South Wr les, who died in 1852. 
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interest in chapel affairs. She never took kindly to tho 
Welsh language. She could understand it, of course, as it 
was spoken in the house daily, but as she never read any 
Welsh except when compelled to leam verses in the verna- 
cular to say out in the school and in the seiat, she was not 
able to make much of the Welsh sermons ; and, therefore, 
she took no interest in what was called the ^^moddion * 
(means), not even in the Sunday School, where she might 
talk as much English as she liked in the class. 

Kezia was inclined to be gtvanial, or flighty, as her mother 
frequently told her. She never read any Welsh literature, 
not even the Aniserany the Welsh Times newspaper ; she 
cared but little for the services in the chapel, and mixed but 
as little as she could with purely Welsh people. Those 
eloquent sermons, the charming Welsh hymns, and the relig- 
ious fervour of the seiadau were not enjoyed by her, as they 
were by her brother Owen and her sister Martha, and many 
were the lectures she got from them for her indifference to 
religious subjects, and her fondness for frivolous books. 

Kezia, however, was not a bad sort. She was of a most 
kind disposition, was obedient to her parents, and always 
ready to wait upon them. Her father was very fond of her, 
and was always ready to take her part when her mother was 
disposed to find fault with her. 

"Really, Robat," said Mrs. Rees one day, **T am greatly 
concerned about Kezia. She is so different to Martha, She 
does not care to come to chapel, not even when Henry Rees 
and Owen Thomas are preaching. I am afraid she has not 
got the tro mamr. You never hear her singing hymns like 
Martha when at her work, but always English songs, some- 
times about love and other nonsense, and then she will laugh 
* all over the house.' " 

Her father, also, was doubtful whether she had been really 
converted, and often spoke seriously to her, but she only 
looked astonished at him, and fixed her large clear eyes upon 
him, saying : — '*Am I not a good girl now, father? Do I 
not always obey you and mother, and what more do you 
want ? You know I would not vex either of you for the 
world," and then she would throw her arms around his neck, 
and perhaps implant a warm kiss on his cheek. She always 
managed thus to get over her father. She was very fond of 
him. He always spoke English to her when alone, and owing 
to this and her gushing manner, he was seldom able to say 
all the serious things to her that he intended at first to do. 
Such was Kezia. But let us resume our narrative. 

I have said that Mr. Rees was obliged to call his creditors 
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together, and place his affairs in their hands. On the night 
referred to, while Mr and Mrs. Rees were discussing the 
state of their affairs in the kitchen, Owen Rees and Martha 
and Kezia, as I have said, were in the parlour in earnest 
conversation. 

** This is sad news," said Owen to his sisters, ** about my 
father's affairs. I find that even when he has sold all, he has 
not sufficient to meet all his creditors in full. His household 
furniture must go, and even his books. They are not many, 
but they are select, and they were his great comfort. Now, 
I have been thinking, Martha, that if I were to give him all 
the money that I have, all my savings, it would just enable 
him to pay his creditors in full, and leave a little over to 
enable us to buy in some of the furniture, enough to furnish 
a smaller house, and some of my father's books, and we 
would thus save his good name, and I know my mother 
would rejoice beyond all measure." 

*' But, my dear Owen," said Martha, *'I thought you were 
saving that money to see if you could not manage to get a 
college education. You are not compelled legally to pay my 
father's debts, are you ?" 

* ' No, I am not Martha, but I think the religion we have 
been taught demands that I should. It would break my 
father and mother's heart if they could not pay all in full, 
and I am not going to let that happen if I can prevent it." 

Martha's eyes filled with tears of admiration for her 
brother, and as to Kezia, she threw her arms round her 
brother's neck, and said : — 

"Dear Owen, you are good, and I am proud of you. I 
only wish I was a man and had money, I would do the very 
same. I'll go to service or do anything before my father and 
mother shall be disgraced. Indeed, I'll seek for a place at 
once. I shall not remain a burden upon them or on you, 
Owen, under the present circumstances. If I had the money 
you should not have to give up your project of being a 
preacher. I am sure you would make as good a preacher as 
even Owen Thomas, and you know my mother thinks he is 
one of the best now living." 

Martha looked affectionately at Owen and said : — 
** How I do feel that you can't go to college as you once 
thought. Arthur — Arthur Williams I mean — once told me 
the same thing as Kezia about you. He had a very high 
opinion of your abilities. I wonder what he'll think of our 
altered state of affairs. I don't mind myself about being 
reduced and going to a smaller house ; I am thinking of the 
effect it will have upon others. I am thinking of Ar I 
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mean Jemima and you, Owen. As for my father and mother, 
I know their great anxiety is to meet all their demands. 
Their being reduced in circumstances is a matter they seem 
almost unconcerned about. Tlieir religion seems now to be 
* paying its way, ' to use a phrase we so often hear in the 
seiat. Don't you think so, Kezia ?" 

**WeU," said Kezia, '*it is what I would call * jolly' to 
have some comfort in hard times like these, if that is what 
you call religion * paying its way.' Our duty now, however, 
is to try to pay onr way. I am delighted at what Owen is 
about to do. We are young and strong, and we shall not see 
our parents want if we stick to one another. Do cheer up, 
Owen bach (as my mother says), and you Martha, my girl, I 
know some-one who will see you provided for, or I am 
mistaken in his character. He will not mind our altered 
circumstances. But here are my father and mother. Why, 
they look as cheerful as if some one had left them a large 
legacy, " and Kezia rushed to reach each of them a chair. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rees were coming into the parlour as Kezia uttered 
the last words, and Mrs. Rees said : — 

**My dear children, I am glad that you are not quite 
dejected. Do not let us be entirely cast down. God has 
been good to us hitherto. He has provided for us in times 
of trouble, and, I have no doubt, will do so again. If I 
could only see our way to pay our debts in full, I would feel 
perfectly satisfied. But I know he will provide some means. 
He has never deserted me in time of need. I am sure it will 
all work for the best y6t. Cheer up, my dear children. 
Your father and I may not be long with you, but while we 
have health we will do something yet for our living. I am 
glad your father takes things so cheerfully ; he has recovered 
his health, and that is a great blessing " 

Mrs. Rees was going on in this way, in a sort of semi- 
soliloquizing state of mind, when Martha said to both her 
father and mother : — 

**Now listen, both of you, please. I think Owen has got 
a plan in his mind that will give you both a gleam of comfort. 
Tell my father and mother, Owen, what you were saying to 
Kezia and me." 

Owen then stated his intention in a very unassuming way. 
The father's bosom heaved, and he expressed his thanks in 
very few, but very warm, terms. Mrs. Rees wept, if I may 
be allowed the expression, bitter tears of joy. What she 
said, I think, will justify my words : — 

** Owen bach anwyV* (my dear, dear Owen), she said, "how 
I do grieve to think that you will not be able, after all, to 
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have your term in the Athrofa (college) as you intended. O t 
how glad I was to think that you would be a preacher. It is. 
the most sacred work I can think of, my dear boy. I don't 
think that to go to college is really necessary to qualify you 
for the work. John Jones, Talysam, and Henry Rees, and 
many of our great preachers, were men that had never been 
to college. At the same time, I know that you had set your 
mind upon it, and when we have such men as Lewis Edwards, 
and other great men advocating a college education for 

Ereachers, I suppose it must be a good thing ; and I would 
ave been proud to see you go to Bala, and, if possible, to 
Edinburgh, as Owen Thomas and John Parry did. Yes, 
Owen anwyl, it does grieve me that this thing has happened 
to prevent you. If I were to follow my inclination, I would 
say, No, I cannot, and will not, allow you to give your money 
to pay your father's debts. But then to think of the stain it 
would be on your father's character, that he should perhaps 
even have to go to his grave and his debts not paid. I cannot 
help thinking too, Owen bach, that your influence as a preacher 
might be less if your father had not been able to meet his 
liabilities. On the whole, I feel you are doing right, my dear 
boy, in making this sacrifice for him, though it does grieve 
me — yes, it does grieve me — that you should have to make it. 
But God will reward you, Owen bach ; He will indeed." 

** Say no more about it, mother," said Owen, ** I am deter- 
mined to do it, it is only my duty, I feel convinced of it. It. 
may be that I shall never be a regularly ordained preacher, 
but if it is the will of Providence, mother, I'll try to submit. 
Let us dismiss the subject. What I have said I wiU do. 
You may rest satisfied on that score." 

In a very short time after this, Mr. Rees's affairs were 
wound up. His property was sold by the mortgagees, and his 
debts were paid, thanks to the assistance of Owen. The 
whole family removed to a smaller house — though in a. 
respectable part of the town ; and the little furniture that 
was saved from the general sale, was used to furnish it. 
Fortunately, Owen got a respectable increase to his salary 
about this time, and he undertook to support his father and 
mother and two sisters ; and they were in a fair way of 
settling down to a degree of comfort and respectability, 
notwithstanding the trouble that had befallen them. 

Kezia persisted in her determination to go into service, as. 
she said she would. She found a place in a good family, and 
was much respected and very comfortable. Martha wanted 
to follow her example. 

**You know, mother," she said, "Welsh servants are very 
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highly thought of just now ; and though I have been bom in 
Liverpool, I am in every respect, I think, a Welsh girl, and 
I don t think it is fair to be a burden on Owen. I think he 
— I mean Owen's friend, Arthur Williams — when he hears of 
it, will approve of such a course. You remember that my 
sister Dinah went to a situation when my father was much 
better off than he is now." 

'*But that, my dear girl," said Mrs. Kees, **was in a 
gentleman's family, because his lady took a fancy to her, and 
wished her to be a kind of half nurse half governess to her 
children, and she was treated as one of the family ; and, poor 
girl, if God had not taken her away she would have been in a 
good position now. Her mistress said she never had anyone 
that trained the children so well as poor Dinah did." 

'*My education, mother," said Martha, ** is not inferior to 
what Dinah's was, and I think I would soon become proficient 
in the education and training of children. Is not my Sunday 
School class now one of the best in the chapel ? Now come, 
mother, let me praise myself for once. The only drawback I 
can see is that I fear you, mother, at your age, will not be 
able to do all the housework." 

'* As for that, my dear girl," said Mrs. Rees, '*you need 
not fear in the least. I am in good health, and if I could 
rear you when you were little chUdren and do all the house^ 
work, without a servant of any kind, surely I could do it now 
when there would only be your father and Owen to attend to. 
I do not know what Owen himself would say ; he might be 
guided by what his friend, Arthur Williams, would wish you 
to do, Martha. He is sure to give his views on the subject 
to Owen. He has rather high notions you know, and perhaps 
would not approve altogether of Owen sacrificing his savings 
to pay off his father's debts. Some people do not hold the 
same views of what is right and honourable as others, you 
know." 

Martha almost suspected that this was a sort of reflection 
on Arthur Williams, and she said with more warmth than 
was usual for her when addressing her mother : — 

"You may rely upon it, mother, that Arthur will feel as 
keenly as even Owen and you do as to what is right and 
honourable under the circumstances. And I am sure, too, 
there is no false pride about him. He would not think the 
less of any girl because she went to service to earn her living, 
but rather the more I should say, and I think I know him as 
well, mother, as you do, do I not ?" 

** I am not sure of that, Martha," said Mrs. Rees with a 
good-natured smile, *' you know that something is said to be 
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blind. But let us drop the subject ; we shall consult Owen 
about it." 

When Owen was spoken to, he would not listen to Martha's 
going into service, for two reasons. One was that he said it 
would be throwing too much work on his mother at her age. 
He made this his great and chief reason. His other reason 
was one that he rather thought of than expressed. It was 
the one hinted at by his mother. He knew that his friend 
Arthur was in a good position, turning in respectable society 
in America, and he thought he would not like to see his 
future wife entering into domestic service, however respect- 
able it might apparently be. He expressed himself so 
strongly on the subject that it was at once given up. 

He was (][uite averse to another project, viz., that his father 
should seek work again as a journeyman joiner. But Mr. 
Rees was determined. He was in tolerably good health, he 
was able to do his work, his hands had not lost their cunning, 
he said, and he was not going to eat the bread of idleness. 
He thanked his son from the depth of his heart for what he 
had done, but he was not going to be dependent upon him 
so long as he could work. No, he sought work and 
obtained it. 

Thus we see that in a very short space of time the worldly 
position of the Rees family was materially altered ; but the 
different members of it very soon adapted themselves to their 
new circumstances. They felt that they retained their good 
character, they were as much, if not more, esteemed than 
they ever were. Even Peter Evans expressed admiration 
for the manner they had submitted to the '* divine rebuke ;" 
he said that no doubt God saw that they were getting perhaps 
too proud, and that it was good to bring them down. He 
told his son, John Evans, that it was quite true, as Solomon 
said, that *' Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit before a fall ;" but he was glad to see that Robert Kees 
was prepared to say with the Prophet Micah : — *' I will bear 
the indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned against 
Him," for it could not be doubted that God was determined, 
as the Psalmist said, to ** bring down high looks." He had 
never doubted that Mr. and Mrs. Rees were true children 
of God, and he was confirmed in that view when he saw that 
now they apparently submitted to, and did not * * despise the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when they were rebuked 
of Him." Old Peter would have strung together verses 
without end had his son listened, but he cut him short, as 
his thoughts were running in another direction. He thought 
to himself : — **I wonder whether, in the altered condition of 
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things, Owen Rees will think of prosecuting his suit ; and if 
he does, whether Jemima will encourage him now that there 
is less prospect of his being in a position to marry than ever 
— we shall see." 

Yes, we shall see, Mr. Evans, whether your position is 
bettered or not. You have not made much headway, lately^ 
you must admit. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Kezl^ goes abroad — How Owen Rees is occupied — 

The Eisteddfod. 

Some months after the affairs detailed in the last chapter, 
Kezia came home to see her parents, and addressing them 
with great concern, she said : — 

*' My master is going to New York ; he has opened a large 
business there, and the whole family are going to live out 
there." 

Martha pricked up her ears at once, as it was the place 
where Arthur Williams was, and she naturally felt an interest 
in the news. 

** Then you will lose your place," said her father, **it is a 
pity in one way, as you were so well treated ; and I may as 
well tell you now, Kesda, that I heard, indirectly, not long 
ago, that they thought very highly of you at your place. No 
girl they ever had, they said, gave them so much satisfac- 
tion ; and, of course, I was very much pleased. If you 
should want to go to another place — though, my dear girl, 
there is no real necessity for it, I should say, at present — I 
am sure the mistress will give you a very good character." 

** Both master and mistress want me to go out with them," 
said Kezia, **and that is the chief reason, to tell you the 
truth, for my coming up to see you all to-night. They say if 
I will go with them, that they will double my wages, and pay 
all my expenses out, and if, after being there twelve months I 
don't like the place, they will pay my expenses back again." 

To think of going across the Atlantic, which was then a 
much more formidable affair than it is now, with the proba- 
bility of never returning, caused every one of the Rees family 
tsonsiderable anxiety. The matter was discussed with much 
solemnity. Kezia was a young girl not yet out of her 
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teens. She had never been from home, she was not quite 
so ** sedate " as Martha, and by some might be thought rather 
flighty. Yet she was a great favourite with all in the house. 
Her father was particularly fond of her, and felt the proposal 
of the girl like a dart piercing his soul. Owen was uncertain 
what to advise ; he felt it was a pity to stand in the way of 
her getting on, and it weighed a little with him, too, that she 
would be near, or at all events in the same city, as his friend 
Arthur Williams, who, he had no doubt, would do all in his 
power to keep her right. Martha felt the same as Owen on 
these two points ; though there was a thought in connection 
with the second point that she would not for the world have 
•anyone suspect its existence. 

Poor Mrs. Rees was quite overcome when she heard the 
project mentioned by Kezia. She listened and considered 
what each one said. She could see that the girl herself 
seemed bent upon going ; she could see, too, that from a 
worldly point of view it was to her advantage to go ; she 
feared, therefore, to stand in the way of the prospects of 
prosperity that were now before her. Yet, to use her own 
phrase, ** something told her" — she did not know what it 
was, nor could she see how it was to happen — that no good 
would come out of her going. She, therefore, named one or 
two things that were really weighty arguments, in her sight, 
to support her view of the matter. 

**I fear very much, Kezia, fy iigemth anwyl i," (my dear 
girl), she said, with considerable emotion, **that it will only 
throw you further from petkau crefydd (religious things). 
You will have to go to an English chapel, you will not get 
the same moddion (means) as you get here, you will never 
hear such preaching as you hear every Sunday in the old 
Welsh chapel ; and it would be a sad thing, Kezia bdchy for 
your father and me to hear that you had become difater am 
bethau crefydd (careless about religious things)," 

**But," interrupted Owen, ** there are Welsh chapels in 
New York, and some very good preachers there too. Kezia, 
if she likes, can go to a Welsh chapel there as well as here, 
though if she took my advice, she would do no such thing. 
Her Welsh is very poor, as you know, and she will get more 
good by going to hear good English preachers whom she will 
understand, than the best Welsh preachers in the world, as 
she understands Welsh but imperfectly. Why, I am told 
that there are no better preachers anywhere than some of 
the English preachers in New York." 

** No better preachers than the English preachers of New 
York ! Don't talk nonsense, Owen," said Mrs. Rees warmly. 
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"** Where in the world will you find such preachers as we 
have in Liverpool, and those fine ministers that come now 
-and then from Wales ?" Owen smiled, and Mrs, Rees went 
on to say : — ** You may say what you like, I don't like the 
idea of the poor girl going alone i gand y Saeson (into the 
midst of the English)." Poor Mrs. Rees seemed to think 
that no greater calamity could befall her daughter than to be 
thus cast amongst the English without any Welsh people near 
her. 

** But Arthur Williams may perhaps see her often," inter- 
posed Owen. 

'* And are you sure that that will do her much good, con- 
sidering that she is not so fond of chapel things as you ?" 
said Mrs. Rees, turning to Martha. 

** What do you mean, mother ?" asked Martha in astonish- 
ment. '* 1 should hope that Arthur will do her no harm." 

'*Well, well, I did not say that. I may be foolish. It 
may be my fears about the future of the poor girl, not in this 
world — for it may perhaps be to her advantage in this world, 
though I am not sure of that — but I am thinking of the next. 
We will think it over, Kezia hcLch, and let you know. And 
you, my dear girl, make it a subject of prayer, yes, don't 
forget to take it to the throne of grace this very night ; it is 
a most important step. If the God of Bethel go with you, 
you have nothing to fear, and I would then let you go 
willingly." 

They all fervently kissed Kezia, and bade her good night, 
as if the matter had been finally arranged that she was to 
leave home and go abroad. 

The subject was talked of earnestly that night, and the 
family did not omit to do what Mrs. Rees so fervently urged 
Kezia to do ; and in a very few days it was arranged that she 
was to go to America with the family in whoso service she 
had now been for some time. 

The last Thursday night that Kezia spent in Liverpool before 
leaving for America she went to the seiat. It would have been 
considered a kind of tempting of Providence to venture upon 
such a voyage without having received a parting word of 
advice from the brotherhood in the church meeting. Yes, 
Kezia went there with her mother, and chiefly out of respect 
for her. She sat as far as she could from the prominent 
deacons' pew, and even ventured to hope that she would not 
be observed. But the deacons had been made aware of her 
intended departure ; and therefore, as soon as some pre- 
liminary business had been transacted, one of them got up,. 
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and addressing the presiding minister, delivered himself^ 
slowly, as follows : — 

**One of our young members, Mr. , is about to- 

leave us. Kezia Rees, the youngest daughter of Robert and 
Betsy Rees, has engaged herself as domestic servant in a 
respectable family, and is going, at the request of her 
mistress, to New York, on very advantageous terms to her- 
self, I am happy to say. It is a source of pleasure to me, I 
must confess, that her conduct has been such that she has 
not brought any discredit on her religious profession. Servant 
girls can do much to bring credit or discredit on the cause of 
Christ, by the way in which they conduct themselves in the 
houses where they are servants. Many of our English friends 
are apt also to condemn Welsh servants as a class, and our 
Methodist religion in particular, if one domestic servant mis- 
conducts herself. I am glad, therefore, that Kezia Rees has 
won the good opinion of her mistress, who now wishes her 
to go abroad with them, even to America. It is a most 
important step to take, and I know that her parents — who 
are so highly respected amongst us — have taken her case to 
the ' throne of grace, ' and are very much concerned indeed 
about her welfare both here and hereafter." 

Then addressing Kezia Rees direct he said, with much 
feeling, ** We hope, my dear girl, that this * removing' won't 
cause injury to your religious character — removing from one 
place to another is often a severe test of the strength of that 
character. We have seen many a piece of furniture looking 
well in the corner of the house where it seems to fit, but when 
taken away and tossed about in removing, it is found to be 
very ricketty, and, perhaps, falls to pieces. I trust, my dear 
girl, that your religious character is so strong and firm — 
being Gk)d'8 own workmanship — that no removal and no- 
amount of tossing about will cause it the slightest injury." 

These remarks of the old deacon produced great effect on 
all present, especially on the domestic servants, of which 
there were a great many, and after he sat down the minister, 
a venerable old man, then stood up. He had great respect 
for the family, and knew each member of it well. He could 
see that the parents felt deeply at the prospect of losing^ 
their daughter, and he remembered the deep emotion mani- 
fested by Owen Rees on the night when it was uncertain 
whether he would or would not be expelled. He had not 
heard till that night Kezia was going away. He stood for 
some time as if absorbed in thought and undecided what to 
^o or say. Ultimately he left the large pew under the 
pulpit, and walked slowly up to where Kezia sat, and kindly 
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put his hand on her shoulder and asked a few words of her 
profiad (experience). The poor girl could say but little, and 
the few words she did say were in English, as she was not 
proficient in Welsh. The minister, evidently with deep 
emotion, then gave her a cynghor — yes, you may fairly call it 
so, for it was truly a ** charge." It was impressive, earnest 
and most telling. Each of the deacons added their words of 
advice and expressed their sympathy. Afterwards an appro- 
priate hymn was sung, and then an old saintly character was 
asked to conclude with prayer. If the minister's charge 
was effective, the prayer of old Shadrach Thomas was even 
more so. Yes, to use a current phrase of the people of the 
seiatj it "brought heaven down " upon them. Few present 
ever forgot that impressive charge and that prayer. . It was 
hoped that its influence would help Kezia to withstand many 
a temptation when in New York, far from the immediate 
influence of her parents. 

Very soon after Kezia had arrived out, she sent home to 
say that she had met Arthur Williams, whose address she of 
course had been supplied with, and who, I need not say, had 
corresponded regularly with Martha. Kezia, when writing 
home, was warm in her acknowledgements of the kindness 
of Arthur Williams, and said that he was always ready to do 
her a service. He also in his letters to Martha spoke of 
Kezia, and stated how glad he was to be able to oblige the 
sister of one he loved so much. 

Matters continued thus for some months. Good news was 
brought with almost every mail from Arthur and from Kezia, 
and notwithstanding the reduced circumstances of the Rees 
family, the sun seemed to shine upon it once more, and it 
was difficult to find in the whole chapel a household where 
more real happiness dwelt. *Tis true the father had to 
return to manual work, but he enjoyed his quiet evenings, he 
had the attractions of the chapel and Sunday School, and 
occasionally a political meeting or a scientific lecture. Mrs. 
Rees still enjoyed her Gurnalj and other favourite books, 
attended the seiat, and revelled in the enjoyment of the 
preaching of the great men of the Welsh pulpit. She went 
about her domestic duties singing Williams Pant-y-celyn's 
hymns, and seemed to forget that the family had lost the 
little property which they had at one time calculated upon to 
support them in their old age. She had a clear conscience, 
had food and raiment, her husband had wonderfully re- 
covered his health, and she was satisfied. Martha again 
lived in hope. The correspondence between her and New 
York flowed on smoothly, and seemed full of promise for the 
u 
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future. She read and studied with Owen, enjoyed her 
Sunday School work, attended an occasional lecture with her 
father and Owen, and at intervals even lost herself in pure 
enjoyment in reading good standard novels. But this was 
done chiefly in her own bedroom. She did not want to run 
counter to the prejudice of her dear old mother, whom she 
would not offend for the world. She would not have minded 
much had her father fallen across her with a novel in her 
hand, for he himself had once been caught by her devouring 
one of Scott's novels with apparently much delight. Indeed, 
had those Welsh novels Rhys Lewis, Enoc Huws, and Aehvyd 
F^ewyrth Robert been then published, she thinks she coidd 
have enlisted the sympathy even of her mother, feeling 
quite sure she would have perused such novels herself, for 
were they not written by ministers and in Welsh ? 

But how was Owen progressing with his studies ? Was he 
still bent on the ministry Y How did he stand with relation 
to Jemima Williams ? Had he given up all thoughts of her, 
and surrendered her entirely to John Evans, or was there 
still a hankering after her ? I can only say that if the reader 
is anxious for an answer to these questions, he must be content 
with the simple statement that even Owen himself could not 
have relieved his anxiety. As for his feelings towards 
Jemima, he did his utmost to think as little as possible 
about her, believing there was. a growing intimacy and close 
relationship between her and John Evans. 

The altered state of his father's circumstances, and the 
appropriation of Owen's savings towards liquidating his 
father's debts, made it quite uncertain whether he would 
ever be able to spend any term, however short, in college, 
and sometimes he hesitated whether it was not advisable for 
him to give up all thoughts of being a preacher. He was not 
content with being an ordinary one, but was anxious to be 
ranked in the first class ; and for that purpose felt it was 
absolutely necessary to improve his education. He, however, 
devoted all his leisure time to reading and study. He was 
much occupied, too, in work in connection with the chapel. 
This work seemed to accumulate, and the calls upon his time 
were continually extending. He felt, however, that he was 
doing good, and he threw himself into it without having any 
fixed plan for the future, leaving that, in a great measure, to 
be developed by circumstances. 

One piece of work in connection with the chapel fell to his 
lot that took much of his time, and was so delightful to him 
that he threw himself pretty warmly into it. It was in con- 
nection with the improvement of congregational singing. 
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Owen had a good tenor voice, and had a taste for music, and 
had paid some attention to it as a science and an art. His 
father, up to the time he had first been elected deacon, had 
been a member of the chapel choir, and his mother was 
passionately fond of singing, and he himself never neglected 
to attend any meeting of young people if a new tune or 
anthem was to be leamt for any special occasion. He always 
led the tenor part, and in the absence of the precentor the 
conducting altogether fell to his lot. Being superintendent 
of the children's branch of the Sunday School, as distinguished 
from the adult branch, he took great interest also in teaching 
the children to sinjj. 

About the time of which I am now writing, a great move- 
ment was set on foot to improve the congregational singing, 
which in the Welsh chapels had previously been very much 
neglected. The good old Welsh tunes had fallen into disuse, 
and those meaningless tunes, of which there are so many in 
Clarke of Canterbury's collection, had come into general use. 
Many of the old people sang them heartily, it is true, and 
doubled the last two or four lines in the true Methodist 
style, as the spirit moved them ; and, I have no doubt, wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth in doing so, notwithstanding 
that they were so ill-adapted to be the medium of expressing 
the sublime thoughts of the "sweet singer of Wales." Of 
course, I mean Williams of Pant-y-celyn, whose hymns I 
have already alluded to. Yes, it was a shame to wed such 
grand hymns to such tunes as were in use at the time I am 
speaking of. I well remember those beautiful words : — 

Yma dymunwn dreulio foes 

O foreu hyd brydnawn, 
Lie cawn i wylo cariad pur 

Yn ddagrau melus iawn. 

sang at a communion service to that see-saw tune ** Lyng- 
ham." The two last lines, which describe the saint weeping 
out his pure love to the Saviour in sweet tears of joy, were 
cut up by the tune into pieces, the words — beautiful words — 
were mangled and pitched about from treble to bass and back 
again, and danced upon by the other parts till they presented 
a most ghastly appearance. This was a very common occur- 
rence. ** Calcutta," " Cranbrooke," and such like tunes, 
were most in vogue. And what sad havoc of the words did 
these fugal passages make ! I cannot give my English 
reader an illustration except by saying that the ordinary 
instances, which he has no doubt heard when certain hymns 
*re sung by a body of Christians more noted for their religious 
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zeal than discretion, convey but a poor conception of the way 
the words were mangled. We know how offensive it is to- 
hear a congregation singing with all their might '* Take this 
pill — take this pill," the words being taken up by the different 
parts repeatedly, as if they had been paid by Beecham and 
Company to advertise their patent globules, when the poor 
souls were merely expressing their desire that **this pilgrim " 
should be taken " home." With such tunes, the words **0h^ 
for a mansion in the skies," and **I love salvation," &c., 
became *'0h, for a man," and '*I love sal" — words which 
one can hardly think, in that form, expressed the true feeling 
of the singers at the time. Many of the words of " dear old 
Williams " were mutilated in the same way by the tunes 
then sung. 

Some of the precentors of those days were very deficient 
in musical knowledge. There were some honourable excep- 
tions, it is true, but the majority were otherwise. Among 
the exceptions was ** little Billy Richards," so called on 
account of his diminutive stature. He had a supreme con- 
tempt for all those pretenders around liim who undertook to 
lead choirs in the Welsh chapels. 

*'Why, Rhydderch," he said to me one day, ** there's 
William Roberts, and William Benjamin and Joseph Richards, 
and the whole batch of them, they don't know the difference 
now between a major and a minor third !" 

It was a treat to see how little Billy Richards straightened 
himself up when he said this. He knew well that I did not 
know the difference between these two musical thirds myself, 
but he had succeeded in leaving an impression of his superior 
musical attainments upon my mind, and that was about all 
he wanted to do. 

**And what is the difference, Mr. Richards?" I asked, 
for I Mistered him when addressing him direct, of course. 

** Why, Jones, it is this." Billy stood erect, puckered up 
his mouth, and it was doubtful, looking at that facial aperture, 
whether he was going to whistle or sneeze —he did neither, 
however, but sang in a clear voice a major third, and then a 
minor third several times alternately. I had not then paid 
any attention to music, and am ashamed to say that at that 
time, though I could tell there was a difference between the two 
thirds that Billy sang, I was not able to tell which of them 
had obtained the majority and which was still in the minority. 
Thanks to the lessons taught me after that by Owen Rees, I 
learnt this difference in the thirds, and, I trust, something 
more. 
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Yes, the precentors were much as Billy described them. 
But it must not be supposed there was no musical talent in 
the chapels. There were several good singers in every con- 
gregation, and they met together under the conductorship of 
some young musician, and learnt anthems and other pieces, 
which they showed off on special pubhc occasions. But 
^these singers took no interest in the congregational singings 
and though they attended the public service they rendered 
no material help to the singing. They were out of sympathy 
with the tunes sung and with the precentors. 

Owen Kees threw himself into the work of improving this 
state of things with great enthusiasm. He taught the tunes 
to the people, and on some occasions led the large meetings of 
the congregation when the tunes had to be formally sung. 
Owen could read music tolerably well, and so could his sister 
Martha. Jemima also was anxious to learn, and soon became 
an apt pupil; and as John Evans was also an excellent 
reader, he was only too glad, whenever he got an opportunity, 
of teaching a new tune to Jemima, so that she coujd join in 
with Martha at the meeting and lead in the treble part, 
leaving Owen Rees to look after the tenor, and John Evans 
the bass. 

It was amusing in those days to observe the trouble certain 
half tones gave the singers. Some few, who had a smattering 
of musical knowledge, would try to practice a tune at home, 
and would come fully equipped, as they thought, to sing 
their part. A sharpened fourth, or a flattened seventh, in 
some part, denoting a modulation into a new key, would not 
be observed, or sometimes even a tune would be learnt as if 
written in the minor scale, when it was really in the major, 
and vice versa; and the difficulty poor Owen Rees had to 
correct these errors was very great, and in some cases very 
amusing. 

The musical reform went on, however — worthless tunes 
were slowly being discarded, the people were taught to read 
music by means of the New Notation, better tune-books were 
published, and a wave of musical reform swept over the 
different congregations, raising the spiritual tone of this part 
of the public service. 

Fortunately for Owen's peace of mind, however, this wave 
of musical reform in course of time subsided, for there can be no 
doubt that had these singing meetings continued much longer, 
Owen Rees would not have been able long to withstand the 
temptation to declare his love to Jemima the first opportunity 
he got. She invariably sat opposite him, in one of the front 
seats, by the side of his sister Martha, and whilst he was 
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beating time, or explaining the beauty of the hymn, or singing 
a difficult passage, no more attentive listener than Jemima 
was to be found amongst all those present. She fixed her 
eyes upon him, listened to every word that dropped from his 
lips, and entered warmly into the spirit of all that he said or 
did. Their eyes occasionally met, and the fire that was 
smouldering in Owen's heart was stirred up into a flame. 
But then, John Evans was also present, and if Owen felt an 
irresistible impulse to go home with Jemima, and declare his 
strong passion for her, whatever the consequences might be, 
he invariably found that John Evans had forestalled him and 
was walking by her side, and, as he thought, with her full 
consent and approbation. And this was not to be suprised 
at. Jemima sometimes felt convinced from Owen's looks, 
when their eyes met as it were by accident, that his heart 
throbbed with affection for her. **He must love me," she 
whispered to herself, **and if so, what a faint heart he must 
have not to come and say so. If he thinks I am not clever 
or learned enough for him, if ho admires my person but not 
my mind; then I don't see why I should snub John Evans, 
for he, I have reason to believe, admires both." Thus even 
these opportunities of feeding love passed away, and though 
these two hearts were beating violently in their warmth of 
attachment to each other, there was a misunderstanding 
between them, and the few words of explanation which were 
necessary to put things right, were not uttered. Martha 
often felt that if she had been allowed to intervene, and if 
both sides were to confide to her and divulge the exact state 
of their feelings, she could have made the course of love to 
run smooth. But, somehow, she Was thwarted at once by a 
sense of delicacy or something she could not understand on 
the part of Jemima, and by that reticence which was so 
characteristic of her brother Owen. 

No, even at these singing meetings, where many a court- 
ship has commenced, and which has ultimately led to a hap^y 
marriage, the position of things between Owen and Jemima 

was not improved. How it will end, we must wait to see. 
* * * * * 

My friend, Tom Smith, came to see me one day, and said : 
" I am not so much interested, Jones, in this affair de conr 
between Owen and Jemima, as some younger readers may be. 
In fact, there is no difference, I suppose, between a Welsh- 
man's love of his lass and any other young fellow's love. I 
must confess I feel something like Martha. I am sick of 
this shilly-shallying, and feel I should like to go and talk to 
both sides. I would settle the whole affair in a few minutes. 
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You kiiow that at ouf age we are not so sensitive to these fine 
touches of sentimental love. We have been through it all 
and have landed on the other side, and can afford to treat 
very lightly indeed what, at One time', caused us deep pangs 
of anxiety. So, my dear Jones, you may let your love part 
of the story develop as it likes, but I must say I felt a little 
interest in your account of the "wave of musical reform" you 
speak of. You Welsh people, we know, are a musical people. 
At your Eisteddfodau, and I presume they have done more 
for the cultivation of poetry and music and general literature 
than anything else " 

** Allow me, my dear friend Smith, to say that it is nothing 
of the kind." 

** What is nothing of the kind ?" asked Smith, " you should 
not interrupt a fellow in the middle of a remark." 

** Excuse me, Tom," I said, '* but I could not bear to hear 
you give so much credit to the Eisteddfodau in the matter of 
Welsh cultivation. I am quite willing to give to them their 
due. I am even ready to assert that with all the puerilities 
connected with them, they beat horse-racing, steeple chasing, 
football matches, and the like ; but to say that our Welsh 
literature is so much indebted to these institutions as you 
seem to think, is, in my opinion, a mistake. I am old 
enough to remember the time when there was a s^reat outcry 
amongst the better portion of the Welsh people against them 
altogether as having a demoralising tendency, and certainly 
many of the bards were not men of the highest morality. A 
great improvement has, however, taken place of late years. 
Good has been done. They have stirred up a degree , of 
enthusiasm in favour of Welsh literature and music, and 
called the attention of our English friends to our existence. 
This is something gained, I sidmit. In my younger days 
your English papers derided us. Taffy was laughed at, his 
peculiarities were the butt of every scribbler from the Timfis 
downwards — or, as some would now say, even down to the 
Times. But things have changed. Taffy is a * little brick. ' 
The Principality is called * gallant little Wales,' and as tlie 
lEisteddfodau create more noise than anything else, you 
English people think that we owe almost everything that is 
good amongst us to them. You send your reporters to take 
down their proceedings, and your papers give us credit for 
being a noble set of people. We are in danger of being 
spoiled by you. Yes, we may get proud, and take credit for 
excellencies which all sensible men know we do not possess. 
But, Tom, if there is any good in us Welsh people, we owie 
comparatively little of it to the Eisteddfodau. What we may 
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owe to them in the future, I cannot say. I trust they may 
be purged of much of the nonsense and show and noise con- 
iiected with them, and that they may be the means of 
fostering good, substantial literature, science, and art, such 
as will reach the people, and tend to elevate them. But, my 
dear fellow, Wales, as I have already said, owes nearly all 
that is good in it to its preaching, its religion, its Sunday 
Schools, and the various quiet endeavours to cultivate religion 
and knowledge, and good morals amongst the people. Like 
the great forces in nature, the most powerful influences for 
good in Wales have operated quietly. Mind, I say nothing 
against the Eisteddfodau in their place, but give them their 
right place, by all means. 

"Really, there is no understanding you Welsh people," 
said Tom. '*I thought I could not pay you a greater com- 
pliment than by praising the Eisteddfods." 

**Eisteddfodtti^, if you please, Tom. As for you English 
people not understanding us, you are, I think, right. 
Though we are within a few hours journey from the cientre of 
England to the very heart of Wales, we are to you quite a 
foreign people. It is amusing the mistakes you make about 
us. But I am not surprised at it. We have been rather 
quiet. We have not troubled you much, and when an Eis- 
teddfod bursts out like a volcano or a pyrotechnic display, 
you all stare. It is a semi, or more than semi-English affair, 
and you understand it better than anything else. You do 
not understand, or care to understand, our language, and of 
course, therefore, you do not get at the inner life of the 
Welsh people." 

**IIow can you expect an Englishman, Jones, to learn your 
jaw-breaking language?" I have heard you call it a 'melli- 
fluous language,' but that won't go down with an Englishman 
when he meets with such names as Llangollen, Uwyngwril, 
Llanfihangel, and so on, printed at the diiferent stations he 
travels through in visiting your beautiful country. Take the 
first of these names now, Jones. How am I to make any- 
thing out of double 1, a, n, g, o, double 1, e, n?" 

•'But it is not double 1, a, n, g, o, double 1, e, n, my dear 
fellow. It is LI, a, n, &c. You see you have not taken the 
trouble to learn the proper pronunciation of the few Welsh 
letters which have a sound diff'erent to the English. The 
double 1 is really an aspirated 1 and used to be written Ih. 
Breathe through the letter 1 and you have the true sound." 

"Surely, Jones, you cannot be right. Why, I was looking 
the other day into the very last edition of Webster's Die- 
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tionary, and found that he gives the proper pronunciation of 
Langollen as Langothlen." 

**Ju8t so, Tom, showing that I am right when I say that 
■even those who profess to be authorities in pronunciation 
don't or won't take the trouble to learn the true sound of the 
letters of our alphabet." 

"Well come, Jones, let us drop this subject. There may 
be something in what you say. The Welsh language may not 
be so dangerous to one's maxillary anatomy as we English- 
men have been in the habit of thinking. I won't argue the 
subject with you, for you always get so warm when you 
discuss it. " 

" Naturally so, Tom, when you talk so oracularly on a 
subject you know nothing about. It tempts one to have a 
fling at your beautiful language and laugh, or laf (how should 
I spell the word ? " 

** Pray, Jones, don't. As the gentlemen of the prize-ring 
do ; I'll lie down to shew that I have had * punishment ' 
enough. 

But before going, Jones, let me know something about 
your congregational singing now. Has it improved since the 
time you speak of, and if so what means have been adopted 
to bring about that improvement ? You know that I am a 
bit of a singer, and take especial interest in psalmody." 

*'Well, I am happy to tell you, Tom, that our suiging, 
though far from being what it ought to be, has vastly 
improved of late years. Until a few years ago no-one would 
have dreamt of having an instrument in a W^elsh chapel, and 
an organ or harmonium is still the exception and not the 
rule. But owing in a great measure to the labours of the 
Rev. John Roberts, who started his agitation for psahnody 
improvement in Liverpool, a better class of tunes has been 
introduced, and the old fugal tunes have been discarded. 
Some have thought, and perhaps not without reason, that he 
carried his principle of psalmody reform too far in one 
•direction, but there can be no doubt that he did much to 
elevate the musical taste of the Welsh congregations in this 
town and in the Principality. Others have since laboured in 
the same direction, and that most successfully. In addition 
to introducing better tunes, the old movement of getting the 
whole congregation, and in some cases, several congregations, 
to meet together to practice these tunes has been revived. 
I have seen some glorious meetings of this kind held in 
Liverpool. They were not, or certainly they were not 
in their first inception, intended as meetings for the purpose 
■of learning to sing the tunes, but devotional meetings, 
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meetings for worship, the medium of worship being praise^ 
And there is a danger of their deteriorating in this respect 
and becoming merely meetings to make a display of the art 
of singing — viewed especially as an art, and to that extent 
they fail to attain the end that Mr. Roberts and others wha 
laboured with him had in view when these meetings were 
revived." 

'* But how do you avoid the old tendency to flag in 
the exertion to learn new tunes ? You cannot expect the 
masses in your congregations to meet together night after 
night, to learn their respective parts in a psalm tune. If you 
do, you will meet with the same results as were experienced 
by Owen Bees in his time. Don't you think so, Jones ?" 

** But we have an advantage now, "^^om, that we had not 
then. A vast number of our people can read plain psalm 
tunes at sight. They can take their part right off, and sing 
correctly without any previous teaching or practice." 

** How is that brought about ?" 

** Directly after the Rev. J. Roberts commenced his 
labours to improve the psalmody of our congregations, the 
Tonic Solfa method of teaching to sing was first introduced 
into this town, and taken up by our Welsh congregations, 
and it spread all through the Principality with amazing 
rapidity. Classes were formed in almost every chapel to- 
teach the method, lectures were delivered, books were pub- 
lished, and the consequence was that in a very short time, 
the ability to read plain music at sight became very general. 
When tunes were to be learnt, it was only necessary to print 
them in the new notation, and disseminate them amongst 
the people, and there was always a sufficient number among 
them to carry the others with them in the different parts, 
and the tune was picked up at once. Attention could then 
be directed chiefly to expression and effective singing. There 
can be no doubt that this new method of John Curwen being 
taken up so energetically amongst the Welsh people, was the 
most potent agency in connection with the improvement of 

psalmody of late years amongst them." 

* * * * * 

Tom would have gone on asking questions if I had allowed 
him, but I was compelled to tell him that my bargain with 
him was, that he was to see the sheets, and either condemn 
or approve of what I had written, but it was no part of hia 
province to interrupt the threads of my narrative to the 
extent he was doing. 

** But your object was, as I understood," he persistently 
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replied, ** to illustrate the life, habits and thought of the Welsh 
people, chiefly from a religious point of view ; but, however, 
I must leave you to proceed with your story." I, therefore, 
resume my narrative in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 
Martha and Eezla. — a dark cloud gathers and 

BURSTS. 

'*Has Jemima heard from Arthur Williams lately, Martha?" 
This question was asked by Mrs. Rees as she was sitting 
sewing one quiet afternoon, and when Martha was in the a6t 
of packing up her books, after she had been preparing for her 
Sunday School class. Martha, in closing her books had 
heaved a heavy sigh. Mrs. Rees, naturally associating 
Martha in her mind with Arthur Williams, remembered that 
his letters were not so frequent as they had been. She had 
some nusgivings that matters were not what they ought to 
be, and she would have liked her daughter to freely divulge 
to her the state of her feelings towards Arthur Williams. 
Then again she was not satisfied with the position of things 
between Jemima and her son Owen. She was almost ready 
to admit that her husband's views were after all more likely 
to turn out the correct ones than her own. Young people 
who were on terms of intimacy with the opposite sex were 
very reserved with their parents on such matters in those 
days ; and they were looked upon as almost guilty of culpable 
indelicacy if they conversed freely on affairs de covr with 
them. Mrs. Rees never could see why it should be so, and 
would have wished this shyness »nd reserve did not exist 
between her children and herself, so that she might freely 
advise them on this delicate and all-important subject. She, 
however, felt the same shyness herself in introducing it, much 
less in freely conversing about it with her children, and, 
therefore, had to broach it in a round-about way. 

Though Martha made a pretty shrewd guess as to what was 
uppermost in her mother's mind, she would not for the wcH:ld 
liave spoken out plainly to her, and therefore she had to 
wind about the question, and make approaches to it, only at 
intervals, and that in a most careful manner. 
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Answering her mother's question, and scarcely being able 
to suppress another sigh, she said : — 

*'No, mother, I don't think she has heard from him for a 
long time. The short note he wrote to me a long time — well 
no, some time — ago, was the last comjnunication, I think, 
from him. Why did you ask, mother? You know he said he 
was over head and ears in business, and he was sorry he 
could not call and see Kezia oftener. 

Mrs. Rees made no reply for some time. She put her 
spectacles on her knees, looked intently into the fire, and 
blinked her eyelids most rapidly, as she was in the habit of 
doing when in deep thought, and then said: — 

**Do you know, Martha, I am sorry we consented to let 
Kezia go to New York. 'Tis true that she says in her last 
letter, that she likes there very well, and the letter we got 
from her mistress some time ago now praised her very much 
as a very good girl. Still, Martha, I can't help feeling that 
I would have preferred having her here by me. If I were to 
begin to tell you my fears, you would only join with your 
father and Owen in deriding them. They may only be an 
old woman's day-dreams after all." 

" Old woman, mother !" said Martha, going up to her and 
putting one hand on each cheek, and so pressing her lips out 
and giving her a warm kiss on those lips, *' Why, mother, 
you are as sprightly as any young woman. I only hope that 
I may look as well as you do at your age, and that I shall get 
as good a husband as you got. You will admit now, mother, 
won't you, if I did, that I could not get a better. " 

'*I hope you may get a good husband, Martha hachy but 

■ well." Mrs. Rees hesitated, and did not finish her 

sentence. Martha suspected she thought something she did 
not wish to express, so she said : — 

** Well, go on, mother, finish what you were going to say." 

" Oh, I don't know exactly what I was going to say, but I 
will say this, that whoever your husband may be, I feel sure 

he'll never be well, certainly not a better man than your 

father has been to me." 

Martha felt this remark keenly, and blushed deeply. She 
was afraid her mother had some misgiving that Arthur 
W^illiams would not turn out well after all. She almost felt 
disposed to resent the insinuation, but remembering that it 
was her mother that was speaking, and that it was in praise 
of her own father, she endeavoured to turn the drift of the 
conversation into a jocular channel. She merely replied, 
therefore, by saying : — 

** Nor one so handsome, mother, eh ?" 
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'* Paid a gn^rioni (don't be foolish), Martha. When you 
get to my age, you will not mind much about good looks." 

**I say again, mother, you are young yet." 

**No, I am not young, Martha. I feel I may be taken 
away from you sooner than you think ; and that being so, I 
should not be sorry to see you and poor Kezia settled in the 
world. Yes, and Owen, too, for that matter." She paused 
for a while again, looking intently into vacancy, and blinking 
her eyes violently. She then said suddenly : — *'I ver}' seldom 
see Jemima these days, Martha. She hardly ever comea 
here now." 

'*Why should you think of her, mother," said Martha, 
** when you talk of Owen settling down after you are gone ? 
I am afraid, to tell you the truth, that Jemima is sweet upon 
John Evans. I cannot think really that there is anything at 
all now between Owen and her. I used to think there was, 
but at present things seem to point altogether in another 
direction. I dare not talk or even throw out a hint on the 
subject to either Owen or Jemima they both resent all inter- 
ference at once." 

**I hope the lad knows what he is about, Martha, but T 
confess, I don't understand him at all, nor can I understand 
Jemima either, for that matter. As for John Evans — well,'* 
and she paused a while and then added oracularly, — '* No, I 
don't believe that will ever come to pass — it can't be. But 
come let us drop the subject. It is not one I can do anything 
in, and, therefore, it is no use talking about it." 

" That's just like you, mother. If you can't *do' anything, 
you won't dwell on it long. Now, as for me, I like to con- 
template a subject, though I may not do anything after all. 
There's a kind of melancholy pleasure in calling forth feelings 
that are even painful ; but, of course, if the feelings are 
pleasant ones, so much the better." 

*' I'm afraid, Martha, that those novels that, I fear, you 
sometimes read, pamper to your taste too much in that direc- 
tion. For my part, my dear girl, I see no use in dwelling on 
subjects that excite painful feelings, unless those feelings are 
to terminate in some act of duty. To do so disqualifies you 
to fulfil the plain duties of life, and I always think we have 
plenty of causes of trouble that produce that effect, and which 
force themselves upon one's thoughts without our fixing our 
attention voluntarily upon them. No, my dear girl, strong 
emotion without action is mentally enervating. It is no use 
indulging it for its own sake. Let us always do the duty that 
lies nearest to us, and that, Martha," and here Mrs. Kees 
smiled pleasantly and began to busy about, *'is to prepare 
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for your father's tea. I promised to make him some crein- 
pogau (pancakes) to-day ; it is his birthday, you know, and 
he must and shall have them, he is so fond of them, so let us 
set to at once." 

Martha laughed heartily at her mother's philosophy, and 
the prompt action which followed ; and both set to in earnest 
to embody the philosophy in deed ; and the pancakes were 
in a very short time soaking lusciously in an abundance of 
butter before the lire. 

In due course Mr. Bees came home, and Owen soon 
followed ; and the little family sat down to as dainty a tea 
table, spread most tastefully by the deft hands of Mrs. Bees 
and Martha, as anyone could wish. Mr. Kees and his son 
did ample justice to the pancakes which had been made in 
true Welsh fashion. 

Before this very enjoyable meal was concluded, a knock 
was heard at the door which gave Mrs. Rees a sudden start. 
Martha went to open it. A letter was handed in by the 
postman. It should have reached Mr. Rees some few days 
before, but owing to some mistake was delayed. 

Mr. Rees opened the letter at once and commenced to read 
it, but before he had read two lines of it Mrs Rees inquired 
anxiously : — 

**Is there anything wrong with Kezia, Robat?" 

Mr. Rees thought the little family had all better hear the 
letter read at once, so he handed it to his son Owen, saying : 

" Read it aloud, Owen, so that it can be heard by us all at 
the same time. I see it is from Kezia's mistress." 

Owen read the letter, translating it as he went along, for 
the benefit of his mother, whose knowledge of English was 
still so imperfect. The letter was as follows : — 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Rees,— I am sorry to inform you that 
your daughter Kezia has been rather unwell for some time, and 
I think I must, in her interest, send her home to you. I do not 
think there is anythiDg very serious the matter with her bodily 
health, but I fear there is something preying upon her mind. I 
have not been able to find out what it is. She refuses to confide 
in me, though 1 have endeavoured to treat her more as a daughter 
than a servant. What troubles me most is that she refuses to 
consult our medical man. I was obliged to call him in the other 
day, as a friend, and during the visit he did all he could to 
obtain some information from her as to her apparent illness, bat 
she absolutely refused to allow herself to be medically examined 
by him, or to hold any conversation with him, except what she 
could not avoid without being rude, which, I am happy to say, 
she has never been. My medical adviser quite agrees with me^ 
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however, that she ought to have the advice of her own mother, 
fiad I hope that things will tarn out better than I have at times 
been fearing. 

I ought to say that Kezia has always served me well ; her 
behaviour has been in every respect praiseworthy, and she has 
■conducted herself towards the other sex with becoming modesty 
— indeed exceptionally so, considering that she has been till 
lately of a very lively, almost sprightly, character. 

I am about to send her home in the steamer , under the 

•care of a lady friend of mine, who is coming to Liverpool. You 
may exp3ct her soon after receiving this letter. I trust that you 
will find that her condition is not serious after all, and that my 
fears may be groundless. — I am, yours, 



The reading of this letter caused most profound silence and 
deep anxiety. No member of the family seemed disposed to 
break the silence. Mrs. Rees was quite overcome, aud poon 
retired to her room. Martha, after siding the table in 
absolute silence, followed her example. 

After they had gone, Mr. Rees asked his son : — 
" When can we expect Kezia home, do you think, Owen ?'* 
** We may expect her any day now, father. I am wonder- 
ing," he added after a long pause, " what can be the matter 
with her. Poor girl, I am sorry now she ever went away." 

'* So am I, Owen. I cannot understand the letter at all. 
There seems to be something behind. Your mother seemed 
to fear something, and unfortunately her forebodings have 
so often turned out to be well founded, that I cannot help 
feeling uneasy." 

The few days that intervened between the time of receiving 
the letter and the arrival of Kezia was of the most gloomy 
description. It was not the simple fact that Kezia was 
coming home unwell, but it was that foreboding of evil which 
the letter seemed to justify. Notwithstanding the attempt 
made by Mr. Rees and Owen and Martha to get Mrs. Rees 
to hope for the best, they did not succeed. Even they 
themselves felt they were trying to rouse a hope in her 
that they did not possess themselves. Mrs. Rees said 
she knew, and it was no use whatever to try to persuade 
her to the contrary, that there was something more than 
simple bodily ailment, and certainly more than hiraeth 
(longing) for home that caused her mistress to send her. 
Even Jemima, when the letter was read to her by 
Martha, showed unmistakable signs of uneasiness. She 
l)egan to wonder why Arthur, her brother, had written so 
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seldom lately, and why his letters were so short and wanting; 
in heartiness. Could there be something seriously wrong 
with Kezia, and was he trying to *' back out " of his engage- 
ment with Martha. 

*'When did you hear from Arthur last?" she asked 
Martha, *' and how did he say he was getting on ?" 

** Well, to tell you the truth, he has not written to me for 
a long time, and the letter was much shorter than he 
previously was in the habit of writing. But he said in it 
that he was very busy, and I was to excuse him if he did 
not write so often and at great length." 

" And of course the letter was as full of affection as ever, 
Martha ?" asked Jemima, but observing a change of colour and 
an inquisitive look on Martha's face on the question being 
asked, she hastened to remark further : — 

** But I must not expect a young lady in your position to- 
divulge the contents of her lover's letter, even to a sister, 
and though that sister is very anxious to know how mattera 
stand." 

She added the last clause of the sentence in the hope that 
Martha, notwithstanding that Arthur was her beau, might 
say something that would in some degree reassure her, and 
remove some of the uneasiness that Martha must see was in 
her mind. Martha would have done so had she been able, 
but as she did not, it merely made Jemima more uneasy. 
Before leaving, however, Jemima forced herself to say : — 

"Let us hope, Martha bach, that things are not so bad — 
no, I mean that everything will turn out all right — that 
Kezia is only longing for home, and that therefore it slightly 
affects her health ; and as for Arthur, that his apparent 
reticence is owing, as he says, to his being more fully 
engaged than hitherto. You can't expect the course of true 
love always to run smooth, you know. Men are funny 
creatures, Martha, and most incomprehensible, and even our 
brothers are no exception." With that she bid her friend 
good-night and hurried away, for Martha's brother was in 
her mind, and she was afraid that Martha would find it 
was so. 

A few days afterwards Mrs. Rees is sitting alone in the 
little parlour, knitting a stocking. Martha has gone to see 
Jemima, to enquire about the vessel in which Kezia is 
expected, and to talk matters over. She was hoping her 
friend could put things in a more favourable light than she 
had done at their last interview. Mrs. Rees was making 
a faint effort to sing one of old Pant-y-celyn's hymns. 
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Her voice quivered, and she almost broke down entirely 
when singing the following hymn on a minor tune called 
'*Hyder:"— 

Ti wy'n *mnfyn — Arglwydd, tyred, 

Yn mhob trallod bydd gerllaw ; 
Dilyn fi, *rwy'n ofni yma, 

l3i1yD fi, 'rwy'n ofni draw ; 
Dhu dy aden, 
Mi edrycha'n wyneb lluJ 

Before she had quite finished the last line the object which 
underlay all her thoughts quietly walked into the house, 
the door having been left ajar. Kezia stood before her 
mother, scanning her as if expecting her to make the first 
advance. Mrs. Kees seemed like one suddenly brought from 
. the world of spirits into some bodily "presence, and was unable 
for a moment to realize where she was. She soon, however, 
gathered herself together and rushed to Kezia ; she put her 
hands on her shoulders for a moment and looked intently into 
her face with the greatest anxiety. The daughter's counten- 
ance seemed to drop. A world of thought rushed through 
the minds of both mother and daughter, but in a moment or 
two they were affectionately embracing each other. They 
clung together for some minutes without uttering a word, the 
poor girl's bosom heaving and the tears flowing down her 
cheeks. Soon afterwards she relaxed her hold, and her 
mother saw that she was about to faint. She, therefore, put 
her to sit on a low chair, and brought her to. She made her 
a cup of tea, and before long the two were in deep conversa- 
tion. She could not, however, glean much from her that 
was satisfactory as to the exact reason why she came home. 

I shall not enter into details respecting the various inter- 
views Mr. Rees, Owen, and Martha had with Kezia ; it must 
sufiice to say that they all failed to obtain any particulars 
from her, and finding it only made her gloomy and sad, they 
in course of time ceased to press her. As for poor Jemima, 
when she made the attempt, Kezia was positively curt with 

1 Perhaps the Welsh reader will pardon my attempt to convey 
the sentiment of the above beautitul Welsh hymn by means of 
the following translation : — 

Come, my Lord, 'tis Thee I'm seeking, 
'Midst the storm stand by my side ; 

I am faint with fear and trembling — 
In my troubles be my Guide : 

When Thou'rt with me, 
I can face the fiercest foe. 
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her. On more than one occasion, when Martha was endea- 
vouring to extract some information from her, she wept 
bitterly and said she was sorry that she had ever come home 
at all. 

But the secret could not long be concealed. The worst 
fears of Mrs. Rees and Martha — ^fears which indeed were 
entertained in some degree by every member of the family — 
were realized. The mother took her daughter to her room 
one day, and fastened the door, and implored her to admit 
what her true condition was. 

"Can you forgive me, mother, for bringing disgrace upon 
you all ? My poor father too ! Let me go away somewhere and 
hide myself ! Oh ! that I had not been born. Had I followed 
your advice, this would not have happened." 

Such were the wild expressions the poor girl gave utterance 
to. Seeing her mother standing upright and looking, as she 
thought, severely at her, and without betraying scarcely any 
emotion, she thought she was about to cast her away, little 
dreaming of the deep aflTection that was surging in her bosom, 
but which she was struggling to control. Virtuous indigna- 
tion, a deep sense of her daughter's sin, anger against him 
who had taken advantage of her youth (whoever he might be), 
the thought of the disgrace she had brought upon the 
** cause," upon the family, and upon herself; all these feelings 
and thoughts were struggling in her mind, and all in conflict 
with a mother's affection for her erring daughter, caused 
poor Mrs. Rees to stagger, and she was for some time quite 
unable to utter a word. Her wretched daughter misinter- 
preted her feelings, and therefore she threw herself on her 
knees before her mother, wrung her hands in the deepest 
distress, and with the tears streaming down her cheeks, she 
pleaded : — 

**0h ! my mother, my dear mother, do not cast me out of 

your presence. Think of my weakness. If you knew all, 

you would not be too hard upon me. But the worst is, I 

dare not, I cannot tell you all — I am sworn to secrecy — I 

must not tell you who he is. No, I cannot, I have pledged 

my oath. He has promised to " Here the poor girl 

fainted. 

***** 

Let us draw the curtain over the events of the next few 
months. Kezia during those months gave birth to a fine 
boy; and notwithstanding every effort that was made, she 
could not be induced to divulge its paternity. Whoever he 
was, he sent money regularly towards its support, aud from 
certain facts that came to the knowledge of Owen in con- 
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nection with the sending of the money, the members of the 
family came to the unanimous conclusion that the father of 
Kezia's child was the eldest son of those in whose service she 
had been in America. The unfortunate girl did not say so 
positively, when taxed with it. She merely implored them 
not to press the question, saying that she had pledged her 
oath to keep it a secret ; and even went so far as to say, in a 
most determined manner, that if they wrote to her mistress 
to make enquiries or further pressed her on the question, 
she would go away and take her child with her, and that 
would be the last they would see of her. This threat pro- 
ducsd a great impression on the mind of every member of 
the family, for two reasons: the chief one was that if the 
poor girl was thrust from home by any circumstances, she 
would almost inevitably go astray ; and the other reason was, 
that the little chubby, unfortunate child, illegitimate as it 
was, seemed to entwine itself around the affections of Mrs. 
Rees and Martha in a most unaccountable manner. The 
subject of its paternity was allowed to drop, the girl made no 
demur to their suggestion as to her master's son being the 
father, and therefore no-one had any doubt on the question. 

The reader will easily understand that the advent of this 
little stranger into the Rees family caused a wonderful 
change in the feelings of all the members of that family. 
Notwithstanding the loveliness of the child, its presence cast 
A gloom over the whole household. That gloom was felt the 
more owing to the mystery that was connected with its 
paternity. Mr. Rees, stem as was his character, could not 
bring his mind to believe that his daughter brought this 
trouble upon herself owing to any serious culpability of 
conduct on her part. 

When Martha wrote to Arthur Williams about it, making 
enquiries as to Kezia's conduct in America, his reply was 
«uch that she had no doubt from its tenour that the surmisal 
of the family as to the paternity of the child was correct. She 
was afraid that the disgrace to the family might estrange him, 
and she even went so far as to hint that she was willing to 
release him from his engagement. This only produced 
renewed and strong protestations of love. Martha took 
special interest in the child, and instead of turning upon her 
sister as might in some respects be expected, as one who had 
brought disgrace upon the family, the uppermost feeling 
seemed to be deep sympathy and pity for her distressed con- 
dition. She was afraid, however, that Arthur's letters to her 
brother were not so satisfactory as they had previously 
been. She feared that something unpleasant had passed 
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between them. She would have written to ask many questions, 
but not knowing what Owen might have written — he was so 
reticent — she did not ask them. Owen did not talk to her 
much about him, even after he had received a letter from 
him, and he never by any chance left his letters about as ha 
had been in the habit of doing previously. Owen felt 
humbled at the disgrace his fallen sister had brought upon 
them all. It had almost entirely prevented his making 
any progress in a public capacity, even if the other obstaclea 
could be removed. 

The great trouble to Mr. and Mrs. Kees was the disgrace 
it had brought upon the ** Great Name" they professed. 
Then again poor Kezia was to be subjected to the discipline 
of the church, and therefore her child could not be baptized. 
This discipline, under the circumstances, not only fell in all 
its force upon the poor unfortunate girl, but with some of the 
discipline-loving brethren and sisters even the other members 
of the family did not escape scatheless, as the sequel will 
show. 

The ministers, deacons, and all the most enlightened 
members of the church deeply sympathised with the Reeses 
in their trouble. 

**It is," said the minister, when laying the case before the 
church, **a subject of the very deepest pain to us all that I 
have to call your attention to the case of Kezia Rees, the 
youngest daughter of our brother and sister Robert and 
Elizabeth Rees. It is fresh in my recollection, and no doubt 
in the recollection of most of you, when the young woman — 
well, she was but a girl indeed — was here amongst us, just 
before leaving for America, to go out in the service of a 
respectable family. Everything looked very promising then, 
and it was hoped that she would continue to walk in the path 
of virtue as she had been set upon it so carefully by her 
parents. But alas ! she has now returned, having lost her 
crown, the fairest crown and glory a young woman can 
possess. You all know about the case, and we have only to 
perform our duty — the most painful duty we as a church are 
called upon to perform. That duty is, to signify, by the 
raising up of our hands, that Kezia Rees is no longer a mem- 
ber of the church of Christ. Let us do it solemnly and 
prayerfully : I say prayerfully because I do hope that she 
will humble herself before God and obtain His forgiveness ; 
and after a proper season of due repentance and contrition, 
she will again offer herself for membership, and that we shall 
see her amongst us determined to walk more circumspectly 
than ever and to dedicate herself entirely to Him against 
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Whom she has now sinned so heinously. She is the child of 
many prayers, and though she has fallen, I can't think that 
the God of her father and mother will cast her off for ever, but 
that in His good time'He will restore her again. Let us, my 
dear brethren, perform this duty solemnly and in silence, 
acknowledging our responsibility to the great Head of the 
Church." 

- All the members present raised their hands, and much 
feeling seemed to be manifested, some sorely weeping out of 
•sympathy, chiefly for the distressed parents. 

After this solemn act was performed, and just as the 
minister was about to give an address of caution to young 
people, old Calvin Roberts rose to his feet. He had always 
a word to say in support of the strictest discipline, and he 
was not loth to say it in this case. He was a hyper-Calvinist, 
and he always suspected that Robert Rees and his son were 
not so sound in the faith as they should be. He said, addres- 
sing the presiding minister :— 

**I should like you to tell me, sir, whether our brother 
and sister — I mean Robert Rees and his wife — are doing 
right in harbouring in their house the girl we have just 
expelled. I know one thing, that some of our churches in 
Wales have passed a resolution that they will not permit 
anyone to be a member who receives an illegitimate child into 
his house. They have felt so strongly the necessity of dis- 
countenancing this sin of unchastity that they have passed 
the resolution I have just mentioned. And I cannot help 
thinking they are right. " 

*' Surely, Mr. Roberts," said the minister rather sternly, 
** you do not advocate that the parents of the poor girl should 
cast her adrift on the world?" 

*'But does not the Bible say," said old Calvin Roberts, 
nothing abashed, *'that *a bastard shall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord V ^ You cannot get behind the words 
of the Bible, sir." 

The minister here interposed, and said in a determined 
manner : — 

** Whatever some other churches may have done in times 
past under peculiar circumstances, I must say, Mr. Calvin 
Roberts, that I think it would be a most unnatural and 
inhuman act on the part of the parents to cast out their own 
flesh and blood from amongst them under these circumstances. 
If it be their duty to do so, according to the verse quoted, it 
would be equally the duty of every one of us, and the 

^ Dent, xviii, 2. 
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wretched girl's child might be 'left to starve. No, Mr. 
Roberts, we are not living under the Old Dispensation, and t 
must ask you to leave the matter where it is. It is a painful 
subject at best without introducing such a cruel element into 
it." 

And so poor Kezia was expelled. 

A sad night was that to the Tleeses — to Mrs. Rees espe- 
cially. She felt that her poor girl was, as it were, thrust out 
from among the "congregation of the Lord," and the littla 
innocent one was excluded from baptism in the church to 
which she belonged. Not that she thought there was any 
special virtue in that rite unless the child was brought by 
pious parents who dedicated it to Him ; but the thought that 
the father was unknown, and the mother no longer a member 
of the Church of Christ, but was in fact '*cast out of the 
synagogue," and that that mother was her own child — her 
youngest child — impressed her so deeply that though she fully 
realised it was all brought about by the girl's own sin, yet 
she had no heart to say a word to her by way of admonition ; 
nor had she a word to say in opposition to what the church 
had done. No, so far from taking that opportunity of chiding^ 
her, she took her poor erring daughter into her embrace, and 
they both wept bitter tears, for each knew what was in the 
.heart of the other though not a word was said. She then 
went to the sleeping babe and kissed it passionately, and 
afterwards retired to her closet to give vent to her feelings in 
prayer to Him who said even to the adulteress, ''Neither do 
I accuse thee, go and sin no more.'* 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



More Troubles — Mental Derangement and Sad 

Death of Kezia. 

Yes, it was a sad night in the Rees family when Kezia was. 
"expelled from the society." The reader can scarcely realize 
how she was compelled to feel her ostracised position at every 
turn. Though she was kept much at home by her baby, 
still it was impossible to be a member of such a family as 
that of Robert Rees without being obliged to attend the 
€hapel whenever there was no lawful excuse for being absent. 
And then there were meetings of the church members only^ 
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from which Kezia was now excluded. On a Thursday night, 
when the s&iat met, sh6 necessarily was left in the house 
alone — alone with her child, and alone with the consciousness 
of her seducer, her fall, and the consequences, and the* dark 
future that was before her. She looked at her little healthy 
baby, and hugged it to her bosom, and shed bitter tears over 
its chubby little face. 

** Little do you know, my darling, that the sin of your 
mother will be cast in your face as long as you live ; yes, you 
were *born in iniquity;' and, like your poor mother, you will 
feel this one sin as a dead weight dragging you down for ever. 
Ah ! would that you had never been born ! Here I am com- 
pelled to remain at home. I am not fit for the 'company of 

the saints.* Saints indeed? I suppose and well, 

I won't name them. I suppose they too are saints. If a 
man takes a drop too much, or if a woman falls, as poor 
Kezia Kees has done, they hold up their hands in pious 
horror, and put us outside the camp. But these two can 
slander one another, hate and revenge in a manner that 
Satan himself would envy ; and yet they are inside the camp. 
They are saints, forsooth ! and I must not go near them lest 
they should be polluted. But, thank goodness, there are not 

many like and . No, I must confess there are real 

saints in the seiat after all. Yes, my mother — Oh ! my dear 
mother, that I should have brought you such misery!'* 
Here she broke down again, and rocked herself in her chair, 
hugging her baby at the same time. **Yes," she went on 
after a while, speaking so loudly that had those she referred 
to been in the house they would have heard her, **yes, my 
mother is a saint indeed, and so is my dear father, and so are 
Owen and Martha for that matter, though I doubt if they 
pronounce the shibboleth to the satisfaction of all the saints. 
Little did I think that my going to America would have 
brought such misery upon all the members of our family. I 
did hope to see Martha and Arthur Williams married, and 
indeed hoped Owen and Jemima would also be married ; but 
woe's me that my — no, I won't, I can't call it crime, bad as it 
was — my folly, my weakness, should have brought upon us 
such evil consequences. And heaven knows, I went away, 
and to the place I did, with the best intentions. ' And here I 
am now, like a leper of old, shut out from the 'congregation 
of the Lord.'" 

Kezia, whilst thus talking aloud — no-one but lier baby to 
hear it-— sobbed violently. She had never set a high value 
upon her privilege of being a member of the church, and 
rather treated with contempt some of those who were in the 
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habit of relating their '^experiences," and their conflicts with 
sin and temptation; but now, in her exclusion, she felt & 
longing desire to be once more among these saints, imperfect 
as they were. Yes, poor girl, it is with thee as with us all ; 
we despise some of the rarest gifts of Providence, and lightly 
estimate some of our greatest privileges, so long as we are in 
full possession of them ; but when we are deprived of them 
we feel their inestimable value. 

Sometimes Kezia would attend the chapel on a Sunday 
night, Martha taking charge of the baby. On one such 
occasion she went to hear the minister who was present at the 
last seiat she attended before she went to Ameriea, and who 
had given her such excellent cynghorion (advice). How her 
heart beat ! And when the sermon was over and the members 
were called to remain behind for communion service^one of 
those blessed communion services I have before attempted to 
describe — and when Kezia was amongst those who went out, 
and who did not even go into the gallery as one of the spec- 
tators, it would be difficult to describe the feelings that rent 
the heart of poor Mrs. Rees on the occasion. Yes, sad hearts 
beat in the Rees pew that evening. Poor Kezia herself, 
when she went out, **wept bitterly." 

Things went on in this way for some time, till at last it was 
noticed that Kezia's health was declining. She became 
pensive and melancholy. The load upon her mind, the secret 
she dare not reveal, the dismal prospect before her, were 
bearing her down, and crushing her spirit. They made 
every effort to cheer her. As the baby grew and began 
to notice and to laugh, Owen would dandle and fondle it, 
and it would be forgotten for the moment that it was an 
illegitimate child. On one occasion, he took it off Kezia's 
knee saying, **Let me have the little fellow. Let me 
see — what's his name?" and then he suddenly remembered 
that it had not been baptized, and he saw how deeply the 
other members of the family seemed to feel as his question 
brought that fact to their mind. He tried to mend matters 
by giving a turn to the conversation. 

He became suddenly serious. Kezia interposed, and said 
wildly : — 

**Let it be called Benoni. I think I was told in my Sunday 
School class once that the name signified *son of my anguish.^ 
Yes, call it Benoni." 

**No," said Robert Rees in a determined way, **I must, 
like Jacob of old, interpose. It must be called Benjamin^ 
the son of my right hand." 
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Kezia seemed rather pleased than otlierwise, for she 
remembered, though she did not mention it, that her late 
mistress's son was named Benjamin. She thought the name 
was a most appropriate one. From that time out, therefore, 
the child was called Benjamin. 

Notwithstanding that every effort was made from time to 
time to cheer Kezia, it was evident that her condition was 
becoming serious. She would sit for hours with the baby 
sleeping on her knee, gazing at it, her thoughts evidently far 
away. She would smile, and sometimes laugh hysterically. 
It was plainly to be seen that her reason was in danger of 
becoming impaired. Every attempt that was made to cheer 
her seemed to be of no avail. Every member of the family, 
Mrs. Rees especially, noticed the great change in her. They 
would look at her seriously, and watch her every movement, 
but felt disinclined to speak to " each other about what was 
becoming more evident to all of them. Jemima Williams 
often called and endeavoured to engage her thoughts. She 
would talk to the baby, would call it '*a dear little cherub," 
^nd then would get Kezia to kiss it, to see if she could by 
any means jerk her reasoning faculty, as it were, into its 
right place. But it was to no purpose. 

Kezia's condition at last became urgent. It was felt 
absolutely necessary to call in a medical man, a friend of the 
family. To prevent suspicion, he called ostensibly to see 
Owen. He conversed with Kezia, and used every means to 
make himself acquainted with her mental condition. She 
treated him with the greatest levity — she even laughed bois- 
terously. 

" You think," she said, ** that I don't know what you want 
here, don't you, Mr. Lloyd ? Ha, ha ! I know very well. 
You think I'm mad, don't you? Why, it's you, all of you, 
that are mad — even you, mother — but no, mother, you are 
not mad ; no, mo.m hack anwyl, the best mother in the world, 
jrou are not mad ;" and she flung her arms around her neck 
4ind kissed her passionately. She then turned to Martha and 
45aid : — 

** And what are you staring at me like that for ? Do you 
think I am mad ? Upon my word, you are crying. Well, 
cry away, old girl, it may do you good." Then turning to 
the surgeon, she said : — 

*' You want me to tell you who the father of my boy is, 
•don't you? But I won't tell you." She took up the little 
fellow and tossed him about so violently that the doctor was 
in fear every moment tliat she would dash him to the 
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ground. She threw him up and caught him again, and tho 
doctor and Owen felt compelled to get close to her, lest she- 
should do so. 

**Do you think I would injure the dear little thing? No, 
oh dear, no. Who's your father, Benny ? Tell this gentle- 
man — Mr. Lloyd ; he wants to know. I would tell them if I 
dare. You are under no vow of secrecy. Ah ! but you don't 
know, my dear little fellow. Who are you like ? Are you 

like ? (naming the son of her late mistress). Well, 

you are not unlike his dear, innocent face — aye, innocent 
indeed, the impudent scoundrel. I remember the time ho 
said I was a pretty girl and kissed me. 

She went on raving in this way, and her words uttered 
thus in a semi-delirious state left not the slightest doubt in 
the minds of ail that they were right in their surmises as to 
the paternity of the ch&d. At last, Martha succeeded in 
persuading her to hand over the baby to her ; and the doctor 
told Mr. Rees and Owen privately that it was absolutely 
necessary she should be taken to some place of confinement : 
that she might at any moment commit suicide or even take- 
away the life of her child. Her reason was quite dethroned ! 

This was a sad blow indeed to the Rees family, one of the- 
most sad. No-one that has not experienced it, can realise 
the agony of a parent at witnessing the conduct and listenings 
to the wild raving of a dear daughter under such circum- 
stances. Poor Mrs. Rees, who was generally able to control 
her feelings when there was a duty to perform, felt in this, 
case totally unnerved and prostrate, and seemed quite unablo 
to render any assistance. Owen, however, rose to the- 
occasion, and it was on him chiefly that the necessary duties, 
to be performed devolved. 

Steps were immediately taken to have Kezia removed. 
The necessary certificates were obtained, and she was about 
to be taken to an asylum. A cab was obtained, and it was. 
brought to the door. It was thought there would be con- 
siderable difliculty in inducing her to get into it, and a friend 
or two, in addition to Owen, were in readiness to give their- 
assistance if necessary. But to the surprise of all, Kezia. 
came forward and looked quite seriously at them, and said, 
apparently as rationally as she had ever spoken : — 

'* You need not think that I am going to run away, or that 
I will resist ; I know where you are taking me to. I'll go 
quietly." Then turning to Martha, she said, '* Take care of 
little Benny ; I leave him under your charge. '* 

No-one who has had anything to do with those whose- 
reason has been dethroned, will be surprised at this appar- 
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ently rational behaviour of Kezia. She seemed conscious of 
a will within her that she could not control, of an impulse she 
could not withstand ; and when that will or impulse was not 
violent, she almost courted help to bring it under subjection 
should it break out at some future time. 

Finding her speak so rationally, Owen turned to Dr. Lloyd 
in a hesitating manner, as much as to ask was it necessary 
to remove her at all. The doctor's experience, however, 
taught him that no reliance could be placed upon such a brief . 
lucid interval, and' beckoned to Owen to that effect. 

** Yes, I'll come," said Kezia, ** let me go and get ready ;" 
and she ran upstairs lightly, and said she would be down 
directly. She then came down dressed, and said, **I'm 
ready ;" but as if under some sudden spell she said hurriedly, 
** But wait a moment." 

She went to the back of the house, and the members of 
the family, not then suspecting her, were discussing whether 
they were doing right to remove her at all, and so for a time 
did not look after her. As she did not come back, Mrs, 
Rees, who was wringing her hands and sobbing in the chair, 
and attended to by Martha, suddenly sprang up and 
exclaimed : — 

**P7e maeW eneth anivyl \vedi myn\i?" (Where has the 

dear girl gone to ?) 

•X- * * * ♦ 

It was found the next day that Kezia had drowned herself 

in the river. 

* * * * ♦ 

Let us draw a curtain over the succeeding events in the 
history of this tragic end of poor Kezia. One thing, however 
I must mention. After the sharp edge of this great trouble 
had become somewhat blunted, and the family were able to 
cast their thoughts about, it was considered by them that 
inasmuch as the father of Kezia's child had been in the habit 
of sending money every three months to her, and as they had 
now no idea where to call for it — Kezia having been in the 
habit of calling herself at some office in town for it, and 
resenting every enquiry as to where she went to — that it 
might be the means of getting the remittances continued — • 
which was of some importance to the family in their then 
condition — if a formal intimation were sent to Kezia's late 
mistress about her death, and a gentle hint that the remit- 
tances had stopped. A letter was therefore written by Owen 
in the name of his father, Robert Rees. It was thought best 
to address it to Kezia's late mistress, and not to her master^ 
for certain special reasons. It was as follows : — 
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" To Mrs. 



« 



Madam,— It is in deep distress that I write to inform you of 
the sad end of my youngest daughter Kezia. When we consented 
to her going into your service, on your leaving Liverpool, little 
did we think that we were, in so doing, bringing such trouble 
upon ourselves. The circumstances under which you sent her 
home ill are well known to you. You have probably heard from 
other sources — for I did not write to inform you at the time, and 
I now believe that when you sent her home you suspected her 
condition — that she in due course gave birth to a child, a fine, 
healthy boy. She has refused all along to divulge the name of 
its father ; but, whoever he was, he regularly remitted a liberal 
sum for the support of the child and its mother, to some firm in 
town. But what firm, she also refused to divulge. The mother 
of the child — my poor Kezia — whilst in your service, lost her 
virtue. She subsequently lost her reason, and now as a family 
We mourn her death. She has lost — oh ! must I say it ? — she 
destroyed — her own life. We are a God stricken family. The 
little boy— we call him Benjamin— would be a source of comfort 
to us, for he is a dear little lad, and is now just commencing to 
walk, only that looking at him brings to our vivid recollection his 
mother's fall, her disgrace, and her melancholy end. 

''I have written thus because I think the father ought to be 
made acquainted with the sad end of her whom he seduced, and 
ought not to leave the whole burden of the support of his child 
upon the relations of the poor mother whom he has ruined. 
I have, madam, written thus to you believing the paternity of 
my poor daughter's boy is not altogether a mystery to you. 
Yuu will pardon my writing thus so plainly, as I am in no 
humour t6 attempt to write an elegant letter. I am a heart- 
broken father. 

*' I remain, madam, yours, &c., 

•* Robert Rees." 

In due course there came the following reply : — 

"Mr. Rees, 

*' Sir, — I had heard from other sources, as you surmise, of 
the birth of a child to your daughter Kezia, but I had not heard 
of her sad end till I received your letter. I sympathise with you 
most deeply ; and were it not so, and did I not remember that 
your letter was from a father in deep distress at the loss of his 
daughter's virtue and her life, 1 should write the remaining part 
of my letter in much more severe terms than I intend doing. I 
liad every respect for your deceased daughter. I had no fault to 
-find with her on the score of impropriety of conduct in any way. 
1 have a son and daughters of my own, Mr. Rees, and you must 
Onake allowance for a mother's feelings as I do for tnose of a 
father. I must ask you, therefore, what is the meaning of your 
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allusioD to my knowing something of the paternity of the child ? 
Shall I honestly confess to yon the thought did once cross my 
mind whether it could be possible that my son Benjamin— yes^ 
his name is Benjamin — was accountable for the condition of your 
daughter, for I knew her condition when I sent her home. X 
called him to my room ; I spoke to him seriously, and, sad as the 
revelation would have been to me, I asked him to tell me honestly 
if he had at any time taken any improper liberties with her. 
He denied it in such a manner that I had not the slightest reason 
to doubt the truth of what he stated. And to show you that I 
wish to be candid v^ith you, I will tell you that he laughingly 
told me that the only liberty he ever took with her, and which 
he was then sorry for, was that in a playful way he once said he 
would like her to give him a kiss, and that she smached his face, 
and that very properly. To make doubly sure, I called Kezia 
into his presence, and begged of her to tell the truth. She con« 
firmed my son's story, and said most positively that he had never 
taken any indecent liberties with her, but that — and then she 
paused and said, 'Someone else has,' and, poor girl, she sobbed 
bitterly. She refused to say more, nothwithstanding every 
effort of myself and my medical man to extract some information 
from her. 

**Now, considering the insinuation in your letter — for I quite 
understand it — I think you will give me credit for writing calmly 
and even candidly. Please bear in mind that after having thus 
written to you I cannot allow myself to pass over any insinua- 
tions that you may hereafter make reflecting upon my son, and 
that may come to my ears, without taking means to put an 
effective stop to them. I make all allowances, as I have said, 
for your feelings as a father, but you must remember also that X 
am a mother. 

** I am, &c., 

<i » 

This letter, when received, was read by Owen in the 
hearing of his father, mother and Martha, Owen translating 
it into Welsh as he went along for the sake of his mother. 
After it w^as all read, Mrs. Rees said : — 

**I may as well tell you honestly that I don't, and never 
did, think that the young man was the father of poor Kezia's 
child. Somehow I can't believe it." 

The other three pooh-poohed her in a way that was far 
from being usual with them. Owen terminated the conversa- 
tion by saying : — 

**Why, mother, just think. You remember the words 
poor Kezia used when she was raving. You have here the 
mother of the young man, the writer of this letter, candidly 
admitting that she herself suspected her son before Kezia. 
left, and that he admitted kissing her on one occasion,^ 
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What have you against all this? Nothing except that the 
young man denies it. Such people always deny their guilt. 
No-one but a silly mother would expect him to admit it. Of 
course, we have the fact that Kezia also denied it ; but, poor 
girl, she must have been driven to it by the young man, who, 
no doubt, would promise to support her and child. " 

** Kezia was always a truthful girl, Owen. You must 
admit that," interposed Mr. Rees. 

* * True, father, true ; but if she had vowed to him not to 
divulge hhe secret, she was placed in a sad plight, and no 
doubt, under the circumstances, would try to shift the burden 
upon some unknown person. The mother, of course, was 
only too glad to get her servant out of the way.'* 

'* I think, on the whole, Owen is right," said Mr. Rees. 
'* At all events, we can do no more now. Let us agree to 
"bear the burden that has been cast upon us, and say no more 
about it. No good can come now of trying to move further 
in the matter." He then took up the little child and fondled 
it, and a big tear — an unusual thing for him — dropped on the 
cheek of the little fellow. 

**This is a hard burden to bear, indeed it is," said Mrs. 
Rees. ** You said, Robat, that we have only to submit to it 
And bear it ourselves. Well, Robat bach, I think we had 
better remember there is One who has promised to share our 
burdens. I am glad to think of the verse, * Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee.' Yes, He 
will clear up this mystery yet, as He did with the ring, 
Robat. You and Owen may be right, but I cannot think 
aomehow — I cannot say why — that the young man you speak 
of is the father of this boy ;" and she took it from her 

husband and clung to it fondly. 

* * * • * 

Time, the great healer of all sores, and the ameliorator of 
the most poignant of our griefs, performed its kind offices to 
the family of the Reeses. Martha at length went about her 
household duties as before, and she took to the little darling 
of her poor dead sister in a very remarkable manner. She 
wrote with bitter tears to Arthur Williams telling him she 
would release him from his engagement if he so wished, as 
perhaps he would not like to marry the sister of one who had 
lost her virtue and had committed suicide. Arthur resented 
the veiy thought of such a thing, and wrote in warmer terms 
than he had done for some time. He spoke of hoping to be 
able to come home before long, and of trying to work things 
in such a way as to enable him to reside in Liverpool per- 
juanently, and then he would take his *'poor stricKen, 
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iiempest-tossed girl," as he called her, into a home of her 
-own, where it would be his endeavour, as long as he lived, 
to protect her from the storm. He even went so far as to 
say that, if she wished it, little Benjamin should come and 
live with them inasmuch as Martha seemed to have such an 
affection for it. 

Owen retained his situation in the office, of course, and 
hegan again to entertain hopes that he might be able to 
resume his studies, though the prospect of becoming a 
minister of the Gospel seemed to recede further and further 
into the dim future. Robert Rees followed his daily occu- 
pation, having obtained a position of trust, where he 
would not have to work so hard as an ordinary journey- 
man. Thus things began to look brighter, and the little 
family once more began to settle down in comfort. The 
chapel friends were full of sympathy, and though Robert 
Rees had not accepted the office of deacon, he was looked up 
to with great respect, and seldom was any important step 
taken by the deacons without looking in upon Robert Rees 
to consult him. Yes, the sky was getting clearer again, and 
the clouds which had burst their contents on the family, were 
dispersing, and the members of it had strong hopes of a 
period of bright sunshine. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Death of Mr. and Mrs. Rees. 

■**The clouds return after the rain." Mrs. Rees's strength 
began to fail. She took to her bed and was unable to 
get up. Martha by this time had her hands full of 
work. As for Robert Rees, he feared that his wife was 
breaking up, and that she would not recover. She had 
received many a hard blow in the course of her life, but this 
one — the disgrice and death of poor Kezia — seemed too much 
for her. It had lain her prostrate, and it was felt by all in 
the house that she was not likely to rise any more. Her 
large, dark eyes had another-worldly look about them. As 
long as she had any strength left, she was always humming 
to herself some of old Pantycelyn's grand old hymns, 
«uch as : — 
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Detfydd i mi deithio'r ddaear, 

Tragwyddoldeb sydd gerllaw ; 
Ni chaf aro8, ni chat orphwys, . 

Nes i*m fyn'd i'r ochr draw ; 
I lachawdwr, 

Paid a*m gadael yn y glyn. < 

She would repeat the last two lines a^ain and again, and at- 
last would gaze intently before her, as if she saw the Saviour 
she sang about ; and a benignant smile would settle on her 
face, and she would fall off into a kind of swoon. At another 
time she would give a sudden start, and rise up in a sitting 
posture, and extend her hand, and gasp out the words, * * Oh ! 
my girl. Oh ! Kezia, she's lost, she's lost ! Must she be lost 
for ever?" It was heart-rending to see her at these moments. 
Her excitement was so great that she would then have to lie 
down, thoroughly exhausted. 

Her husband, after his day's work, invariably spent his 
evening by her bedside. His presence always had a soothing 
effect upon her. She would put out her thin hand from 
under the bedclothes, and grasp his hand in her's, and he 
would quietly stroke her dark, glossy hair, which had not one 
streak of grey in it, and this would in a measure calm her and 
cause her to be more restful. He would frequently read 
portions of the Welsh Bible to her, and at other times some 
of her favourite hymns. 

On one of these occasions she burst out abruptly and 
apparently in great terror with the question : — 

**0h! Robat anwyl^ do you think it possible that our 
Kezia is lost ? The thought is killing me and hardening my 
heart — ^yes, it is hardening me to my God. I cannot under- 
stand it. To be lost ! lost ! and in torments for ever ? Did 

not say once in a sermon that on the great Day of 

Judgment the mother, who was on the right hand of the 
Judge when He said to those on His left hand, * Depart from 
me into everlasting punishment, could say, *Amen,' though 
her daughter was among the nmltitude on the left hand of 
the Judge? Did He not say that, Robat? Oh! I don*t 
understand it. I feel I could not do it. Could I en joy- 
Heaven itself, and knowing at the same time that Kezia was 

^Soon will end life's toilsome journey, 

Dread eternity's at hand ; 
And no rest or stay is granted, 
Till I reach the promised land ; 

Oh ! my Saviour, 
Leave me not in death's dark vale. 
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in eternal torments ? No, I could not, Robat. Is it that I 
cling too much to the thoughts of the flesh i Ought not all 
my being, as it were, to be so much absorbed in my Saviour 
and in God as to cause all thoughts of earthly relations to 
vanish? Can you not throw some light on this subject, 
Robat anivyl? Do not let me harbour hard thoughts of my 
God and my Saviour. No, He is a merciful Saviour. Fy 
lesu anivyl (my dear Saviour). And yet, what am I to think 
of poor Kezia ? I do not know what to think ; oh, I am in 
darkness ; I see Kezia sinking, sinking, and I can't save her !" 

Now, Robert Rees was never a good one for administering 
consolation to one who was carried away by deep emotion. 
Though he had deep feelings himself, he was accustomed to 
suppress all manifestation of them as much as possible. The 
doctrine of eternal punishment was not questioned then as it 
has been of late years ; but unfortunately he had been reading, 
just before his wife took ill, those celebrated letters of John 
Foster on eternal punishment, and his faith in the doctrine 
was very much shaken, though at the time of reading them 
he thought some of the great thinker's arguments were 
unsound. He was, therefore, in a very unfit state of mind 
to administer consolation to his poor wife, his own mind, in 
fact, being in a most distracted state. What could he say ? 
He did, however, manage to utter a few words, holding her 
hand tightly at the same time : — 

** Betsy hach^ these are mysterious subjects — they are 
beyond our comprehension. God is a just Judge, it is true ; 
He is a merciful Judge also. He has revealed but little of 
the future to us. Let us trust in Him. * It doth not seem 
right to the Lord to deal unjustly with a man in his cause.' 
Poor Kezia, you know, never had the same advantages as 
Martha. She did not take to the Welsh language as Martha 
and Owen have done. Much of the public service — the 
telling sermons we hear so often — were lost upon her. Then 
she went abroad a mere girl, you know. Oh ! that we ever 
consented to her going ! And we have not yet any certainty 
as to the temptation under which she fell, as to what were 
the exact circumstances. I take comfort, therefore, aye, 
even in the justice of God. Yes, I know he will deal fairly 
with all the children of men. We are all His children, 
Betsy bach, after all, though not all in the higher sense. 
Besides, I know Kezia deeply repented of her sin; and 
though the church cast her out, I have reason to believe that 
she asked for and obtained forgiveness from her Saviour; 
and we know that if she went to Him, He would in no wise 
cast her out." 
w 
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*'No, Robat bach, no, no, if she went to Him, He would, 
yes, He would receive her. As the penill says : — 

Mae'i freichiau 'nawr ar Idd, 
Fech derbyn yn ei g61. 

And you know, do you, Robat, that she went to Him to ask 
for forgiveness? Oh! I am glad. No, He would not cast 
her out." 

Mr. Rees said again : — 

'*As to poor Kezia having destroyed herself, we must 
remember that she had lost her reason, poor girl, and she 
was not responsible for her conduct. No, Betsy bach, don't 
be despondent. I feel confident that our child was pardoned 
by the Saviour, and that all her troubles are over. " 

These words were like a healing balm to Mrs. Rees's 
wounded soul, and from that day forward she seemed to be 
comforted. Her mind was at rest. She felt ready to say 
with Simeon of old, "Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace." She lingered, however, a long time, 
thought visibly getting weaker day by day. The minister 
called to see her now and then, and she was always glad to 
see him. Many a fine thought did he get at her bedside, 
which was afterwards developed into a sermon. The deacons 
also and some of the prominent members of the chapel, and 
many an **old mother in Israel," took a delight in visiting 
Mrs. Rees, and derived encouragement from her ripe exper- 
ience to struggle on in their journey heavenward. 

There was one, however, whose visits were not quite so 
acceptable, to whom I must make a brief allusion. It was 
old Calvin Roberts, whom I have already described. Calvin 
had heard that Mrs. Rees, as she was nearing the '* valley," 
had a full ** assurance of faith" and of **hope," and he 
thought it was his duty to see her and satisfy himself that 
she was not building her hope on a false foundation, that she 
was not, in fact, approaching too near that other body 
of Christians who never doubted they had "obtained salva- 
tion," and could name the exact hour and day, though the 
lives of some of them very often were anything but a proof 
of their having been saved. This was a terrible heresy in 
the sight of old Calvin, and if Mrs. Rees had fallen into it, 
he had no doubt it was his duty, in the interest of theological 
truth, and of Mrs. Rees's immortal soul, to put her on the 
right path to eternal bliss. 

Perhaps I ought to say a few words here that the reader 
may understand the peculiar characteristic of the members of 
the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists on this point. 
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I have remarked in a previous chapter that it is the habit 
of a great many Christians now-a-days, even more so I think 
than then, to boast of their assurance of faith. It has become 
a kind of slang with them to talk glibly of their ** conversion," 
their having ** obtained Christ," '* obtained peace," their 
being saved and so on. Persons of that class were then in 
the habit of decrying the members of the "Old Body" for 
their continued doubts and fears, saying that it was a libel 
on the great Plan, a sort of doubting the testimony of 
Scripture when it said that those who believed should fee 
jsaved. In fact, they put the matter in the simple form of a 
syllogism, thus : — **For God so loved the world that whoso- 
•ever belie veth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." That was the major proposition, which, of course, all 
parties accepted. The minor proposition was, ** I believe." 
And the ergo was plain. "There you have it," said these 
friends. " Why not accept the testimony, trust it and rejoice 
in being saved 'i Thus you can go on, as we do, singing all 
the day." 

Now, most of the members of the Hen Gorph had got into 
the habit — perhaps it was as much a habit as a conviction — 
of looking at things differently. They did not go about 
rejoicing and "singing all the day." They were in frequent 
doubt, they walked in fear and trembling. Had you gone to 
their church meetings, and heard them relate their experience, 
you would have found them "down in the valley" of fear ; 
they were never on the " heights of Pisgah." Be it known 
that it was not the major proposition of the syllogism above 
referred to that they for one moment called in question. It 
was the minor — the "I believe." What is belief ? Is it an 
act of the heart or of the intellect? Men like old Calvin 
Roberts would argue that question, for or against Chalmers, 
Erskine, Payne, and others, to your heart's content. Yes, 
the doubt always was, "Have I got the right kind of faith ? 
do I really believe ?" I have frequently heard some of the 
ministers trying to lift up some good old Christian whom he 
knew to be a true disciple from this low condition, telling 
him that this subjective examination defeated its own end — 
that a more frequent contemplation of the full meaning of 
what I have called the major proposition had a tendency to 
generate the minor one ; at all events that no inward subjec- 
tive examination of the nature of true belief would ever 
produce it, any more than an examination of an inward 
bodily ailment would produce its cure. Notwithstanding 
this, it was found difficult to get a true Calvinist of the "Old 
Body " to say out boldly, "I believe, and I am saved.* They 
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all felt a kind of religious modesty keeping them back from 
making such a bold profession. And in some respects I am 
not surprised at it. They had a very high conception of the 
grandeur of what is contained in the major proposition, and 
they had fixed a high standard of perfection before them 
which the minor proposition seemed to involve ; and they 
saw how far short they were of reaching that standard ; and 
therefore, they would rather doubt the *' I believe " proposi- 
tion — the minor one — than cast any reflection upon the truth 
of the major. And not only so : they saw so many of those 
who were so ready in asserting their saved condition leading 
lives that belied it. They were, therefore, modest. They 
felt, like the Apostle James, ** What doth it profit, my 
brethren, though a man may say he hath faith, and not 
works ? Can faith save him ?" They were apt to put in a 
little word here in explanation of James's question — **Can 
anch faith save him, a faith that is only on the tip of the 
tongue, and is no deeper ?" *' How can I believe old John 

Goodwin, who is a member of chapel," I heard Mrs. 

Rees herself once say, *'when he talks of his being certain 
that he is saved, and I know that he thinks nothing of telling 
lies in his business ? I have caught him at it, and told him 
so to his face, and he merely laughed. He thought nothing 
of it, and he seemed not to have any moral sense of right, 
much less a high Christian principle of holiness. No, no, our 
Saviour is our sanctification as well as our justification ; and 
if I find that He does not produce the one, I begin to doubt 
whether I have got the true faith that secures the other. What 
does Jonathan Edwards say in his book on the 'Religious 
Affections ?' " I may say that this had become of late one of" 
Mrs. Rees's favourite books, next to GurnoX. It had been 
translated into the Welsh language, and she knew every 
chapter of it well. ** Yes," she asked, ** what does Jonathan 
Edwards say ? Does he not show that the proper test and 
proof of true faith is to have good works, and that is to be a. 
test not only to others but to myself ? When I find myself, 
therefore, so far behind in good works, I cannot help being 
doubtful of the reality of my faith." 

How far Mrs. Rees's argument was good, I shall not now 
stop to enquire. She, however, gave expression to the views, 
of the best of the Calvinistic Methodist type when they 
attempted to reason about the prevailing feeling of doubt that 
was so common among them. And no-one ventured to 
question for one moment that the lives of the members of 
these Calvinists would bear comparison with those of the 
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loudest in their assurance of being saved. Whenever any 
good old Christians, therefore, like Mrs. Rees, who, drawing 
near their end, were able to speak distinctly of being saved, 
and bear clear testimony to their possessing *'full assurance 
of hope," it was a matter of great rejoicing, and was made 
much of. 

After having thus explained the prevailing state of opinion 
on this question at that time, I now proceed : — 

Old Calvin Roberts, as I have said, called to see Mrs. Rees 
in her illness. She had not much sympathy, however, with 
his way of putting things, and she made rather short work 
of his exhortations. Mrs. Rees was a woman of strong 
emotions, whilst Calvin Roberts was the very embodiment 
of dry unfeeling intellect of a peculiar sort. After enquiring 
for her health, and her stating that she felt she was going 
down deeper every day into the valley, but that she knew 
her Saviour was with her guiding and comforting her, old 
Calvin Roberts cleared his throat, then heaved a deep sigh 
and looked very solemn. He hardly knew how to meet such 
a bold testimony from one whom he had heard so often 
expressing her doubts. He at last ventured to say : — 

* ' Well, Mrs. Rees hach, I am glad to hear your testimony, 
but you must remember that the * heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked ; who can know it ? ' I hope 
you are not depending upon any of your own works. You 
have led a good moral life, Mrs. Rees ; you have borne 
yourself well in all temptations ; your children have turned 
out well ; I trust Owen is seeing the truth clearer as he is 
getting on in years. One has left you under a cloud, 'tis 
true ; yes, God is just, and as the Psalmist says of some 
people, *his mischief shall return upon his own head, and 
his violent dealing shall come down upon his own pate ; ' but 
we must not allude further to her. Everything conduces to 
God's glory, Mrs. Rees. You know that the Apostle shows 
that the potter hath power over the clay of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honour and the other unto dishonour. 
Yes, as I was saying, Mrs. Rees, you j'ourself have Led an 
honourable, a good, and pious life, and now I am glad to find 
that you are as we say * on the high places of the field ; * but 
let me warn you, my dear Mrs. Rees, that we are not to trust 
to our good works — they are but * filthy rags ' at best. If 
you trust to them, you will find them as the Prophet Isaiah 
said to Israel if he trusted in Egypt, — * it is a broken reed, 
whereon if a man lean it will go into his hand and pierce 
it.'" 
Mrs. Rees, weak as she was, turned round and cast her 
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dark eyes full upon him. They blazed up, like the sudden 
glare of a candle before it finally goes out : — 

**Mr. Calvin Roberts," she said, with as much animation 
as her poor weak body could put forth, "I have now been 
forty years in the seiat. I remember well the first night I 
was received, when I was a girl. I have tried all my lifetime 
not to do anything that would bring dishonour on the Great 
Name I then took upon me. God knows I have had troubles. 
I have come through more than many ; yes, I have been led 
through a dreary wilderness these forty years, but I am now 
climbing Pisgah, Mr. Calvin Roberts. I think I can see the 
* borders of the land of Canaan, ' and when I reach there, and 
when I climb the hills of Zion, I hope to be able to sing the 
grand old hymn : — 

fryniau Caersalem oeir gweled 
HoU daith yr anialwch i gyd.' 

Yes, ^hydd troion yr i/r/a' (the very windings of the journey) 
then will be filling my mind with sweet joy. I know I shall 
see my Saviour too; yes, see Him and be like unto Him. 
I have no doubt about it. And let me tell you more, Calvin 
Roberts," — and here she gasped for breath and her voice 
became husky, but she forced herself to go on and said: — 
**yes, let me tell you that I hope to see — yes, I feel certain 
in my own mind I shall see — for the Saviour has given 
me that confidence — that I shcdl see, I say, poor Kezia 
there too. She will be at my side singing to Him who 
hath washed us. Yes, washed us both in His blood. Yes, 
He loved us both. No, no, poor Kezia is not a 'vessel 
of wrath.' And let me say, Calvin Roberts, that though you 
are thinking that I am in danger of trusting to my past 
life, that I am not. Do you think I have read my New 
Testament to such little purpose? that I have listened to 
John Elias, Henry Rees, and John Jones for so many years, 
without knowing yet the plan of salvation? Mi/ good works! 
No, no, but the good works of Him who lived and died for 
us all, for poor Kezia as well as you and me. Yes, yes, it is 
in His merits, in His atonement that I trust." 

Poor Mrs. Rees exerted herself so much that she felt quite 
exhausted. She closed her eyes, and her lips were moving, 
and a holy calmness seemed to spread over her countenance. 
Calvin Roberts thought it unadvisable to remain any longer. 
In fact, Mrs. Rees had vanquished him. He felt she had 

^From the hills of Jerus'lem, the journey 
Through the wilderness will be made clear. 
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the *'roofc of the matter in her," and he bid Martha, who had 
just come up, to tell her, when she awoke, how glad he was 
that she would without doubt see the King in his glory. He 
left quietly. Mrs. Rees remained with closed eyes and 
moving lips for a long time, Martha standing by her side, 
and bending her head to try and catch some of her words. 
She, however, only caught the words *']//• lesn, yr lesii," and 
occasionally the word "Kezia." 

That same evening, it was very evident that Mrs. Rees's 
time of departure was close /it hand. Her husband was 
sitting by the bedside holding her hand as usual, and trying 
to catch her faintly-whispered words. Owen and Martha 
were also close to, and could hear distinctly the words *Syr 
JesH," ^^gogoniant," (Jesus, glory), ^^goletmiy^' ^^dim nos^* 
(light, no night), and she fell off, and tjfiey thought she was 
expiring. The family remained close to her, watching every 
indication of a change. After a time she squoze her husband's 
hands, as if indicating she wanted to say something mc^re to 
him. He understood her, and placed his ear close to her 
lips. He simply caught the words "Kezia — paper." She 
afterwards turned her eyes upon her husband, and said: — 
**Come — after — me — Robat — soon," and shortly afterwards 
she breathed her last. 

Mrs. Rees was highly respected by the religious people of 
the chapel with which she was connected, and therefore they 
attended her funeral in great numbers to pay their last 
respects. The ceremony was very simple. The minister 
and deacons and friends went into the house ; and before 
starting, a portion of Scripture was read, and the minister 
prayed — no book or form being used — and then they proceeded 
slowly to the cemetery, followed by a large number of the 
chapel people, who straggled along with but little regard to 
order or regularity. At the chapel portions of Scripture 
were read and prayer oflfered, and again at the graveside. 
I should not omit to mention the singing. In the funerals in 
the Principality there is singing along the whole line of the 
procession ; such hymns as 

Bydd myrdd o ryfeddodau, &c., 
or, 

Yn y dyfroedd mawr a'r tonau, &c., 

are sung to solemn minor tunes ; and the last four lines are 
frequently taken up and repeated again and again by the 
procession whilst walking solemnly to the grave. The effect 
is very impressive. There is a kind of melancholy joy, if I 
may be pardoned the expression, in this service of song, a 
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joy tlmt only Christians can truly feel. I don't remember 
ever heaiing the Welsh people singing at a funeral whilst 
proceeding along the streets of an English town, but there is 
singing to be heard at the graveside at all public funerals. 
This singing at the graveside, aft^r the coffin containing the 
remains of Mrs. Rees had been lowered, was peculiarly 
impressive. After a while it became fainter and fainter, 
and much more irregular as to time as the lines were 
repeated. The last four lines commencing with ** Cyfaill yw 
yn afon angeu " (He's a Friend in Jordan's river), seemed to 
take such hold of many of the old pious souls present that 
they could be seen swaying their bodies to and fro with 
deep emotion. Strong religious fervour was depicted in their 
countenances. But the majority were sobbing and wiping 
the tears that streamed down their cheeks — tears of mingled 
joy and sorrow. 

Poor Mr. Rees seemed to be transfixed ; his eyes were set, 
looking intently in one direction. After the singing had 
thus proceeded for a considerable time one of those who had 
charge of the funeral arrangements touched Owen Rees on 
the shoulder, and then he and the others turned to leave the 
grave. As they were doing so Robert Rees was observed to 
stagger and fall. A young lady — it was Jemima — notwith- 
standing the tears that streamed unchecked down her cheeks, 
saw it and rushed to him. Owen was immediately by his 
father's side, and so was Martha. Mr. Rees was evidently 
helpless. A medical man, one of those present, was imme- 
diately by his side, and he found that the heart had ceased to 
beat ! He was carried home, from the graveside of his wife, 
dead ! 

In a few days afterwards, Robert Rees followed to the 
grave that wife to whom he was so much attached, and his 
daughter, about whose salvation she had, for some time, so 
much concern. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

A HAPPY PROSPECT BLIGHTED — SiN AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 

I SHALL not dwell upon the gloomy aspect of the house of 
the Rees family, when only Owen and his sister Martha were 
left to occupy it. A heavy cloud seemed to rest over it, an^ 
many a time did the two remaining members almost wish 
that they also had been taken with those parents they so 
loved and revered. In course of time, however, the necessity 
of turning their thoughts to the stem realities of life, wore 
away some of the intensity of the feeling of grief at the 
heavy loss they had sustained ; and it knit them together 
•closer than ever. Their affections were so twined, the one 
around the other, that they seemed for a while incapable of 
■dwelling in thought much beyond what immediately concerned 
themselves only. 

Let us look in upon them some months after what has 
already been related, and now that the healing power of time 
has somewhat nullified the effects of their heavy trials. 

Owen and Martha are sitting together in their little parlour 
by the fire. Owen is evidently far away in thought. At 
last he sajid : — 

** Martha, when did you last hear from Arthur Williams? 
He has not written to me in answer to the letter I wrote him 
about the sad death of father and mother. I did expect he 
would have written by this post." 

**He has written to me, Owen. I was about to tell you 

I received a letter from him this morning. He wished me to 

tell you that he will write you a long letter by next post, but 

wants me to communicate the contents of this letter to you 

first to see how you will take it." . 

**Well, what are the contents of his letter, Martha? Of 
course, I don't want you to tell me all that is in it ; no doubt 
there are some things that are to be kept entirely between 
yourselves." 

** As you know, Owen, that we are engaged, I don't think 
your old friend would be offended if I showed you the letter, 
that you may judge of what he proposes, by reading his own 
words." 

Martha handed the letter to her brother, blushing deeply 
«t the same time, and watched the expression of his face 
intently and anxiously while he read it. He was a long time 
reading it, and he seemed to be reading some portions many 
times over. At last he came to the end. He folded it care- 
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fully, put it in the envelope, and slowly handed it to his- 
sister without saying anything. He seemed to be in deep 
thought. Martha at last said anxiously : — 

'* Well r 

** I don't know what to think, Martha. Strange and sad 
events have happened to our family since Arthur Williams 
went away, and I have a foreboding that," and then he seemed 
absorbed again in thought, and said, * * I wonder whether I am 
to inherit my poor mother's gift of presciehce. Yes, strange 
things have happened to us, Martha. I see he is talking of 
coming back to Liverpool to stay, by arrangement with his 
firm." 

>*Yes," said Martha. 

* * And he wants to get married soon ? ' 

** Yes, but I wrote to him soon after the death of my poor 
father and mother to say that I wished to put it off till you 
are settled. It is in allusion to that, no doubt, that he has- 
made the proposal he does." 

'* Yes," said Owen, *'I see that he generously proposes to 
take little Benny, and he says, too, that nothing would 
delight him more than that I should also live with you both, 
or rather you three. Let me see how he puts it." Owen 
reaches his hand to Martha for the letter again, she hands it 
to him, and he reads from it as follows : — 

''Tell Owen, my dearest Martha, that I have no wish what- 
ever to separate you from him in taking you to myself. I 
remember well telling him before I came here that nothing 
would delight me more than to have us settled near each other. 
Of course, I thought then that there was going to be a match 
between him and my sister Jemima. That, however, seems 
not to be. He would have it that John Evans was her choice, 
though I have not heard that he has even proposed yet, 
much less been accepted. As Owen seems determined to be 
an old bachelor, and to wed the pulpit only, please tell him 
that nothing w^ould delight me more than to have him live 
with us. I can well afford it now. Indeed it would look 
well to have a chaplain in the house. I have lost much of 
my taste for metaphysical and religious discussion, and there- 
fore, would not be likely to trouble him. He could, lik« 
Elisha, *have set for him a table, a stool, and a candlestick.' 
No, I would not trouble him unless he liked me to, and he 
could pursue his studies to his heart's content. Do, dearest, 
try to persuade him to accept my proposition." 

**Well," said Martha smiling, "do you want any persua- 
ding? I may tell you that the only barrier now to our mar- 
riage, which you see Arthur is very anxious should take^ 
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place soon, is the anxiety to see you comfortably settled 
first." 

Owen did not like the words of levity in which the proposal 
was couched, but he did not wish to say so to Martha. He 
said: — 

*'My dear girl, don't let me stand in your way. I am in a 
good situation, and have only myself to provide for, and I 
would be the meanest wretch living if I stood between two 
such warm-hearted lovers as you seem to be, and so prevent 
your completing your happiness by getting married. But I 
must say I don't relish the idea of thrusting myself upon you 
two in the way he proposes. It scarcely suits my idea of 
independence, though I would insist, of course, upon paj'ing 
for my board and lodging." 

*'A thing," said Martha, '* which I doubt very much 
whether Arthur would allow, knowing how you have been 
assisting us all, and that you now have a better prospect than 
ever of being able to follow the bent of your inclination, and 
from what I learn he is in a good position, and can well 
aflford it." 

**No," said Owen, **that must not be. I think, on the 
whole that you had better get married as soon as possible ; 
and you will have my blessing, dear Martha, if that is worth 
anything." 

**It is worth everything in the world, Owen," said Martha, 
**now that my poor father is not here to bestow it." And 
she threw her arms round her brother's neck and kissed him. 

After a long pause, Owen turned upon his sister his large 
black eyes, and said : — 

"Martha, I may as well tell exactly what my intentions 
are. You seem to think, and so does Arthur Williams, that 
I am going in for the ministry, but I wish you to know that 
I have changed my mind. For one thing, I have always felt 
the difficulty that Arthur proposed to me when I first men- 
tioned it to him. I would, if formally ordained, be asked 
if I accepted the articles of doctrine as embodied in our Book 
of Confession of Faith. To be honest, I fear that there are 
some of them that I could not pledge myself to accept. My 
poor mother would have been shocked to hear me say so, but 
it is the truth nevertheless. The fundamentals I still hold, 
but the way in which they are presented in our articles, I 
can't freely accept. In saying this, I am far from desiring, 
for one moment, to sever my connection with the Hen 
Gorph. Oh ! no, highly Calvinistic as its creed is, the leading 
men of our body are on the whole broad-minded, and are 
advancing with the times. Their creed is becoming broader 
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than it is in the Confession. I shall, therefore, remain in it 
as long as I live, so long as I am asked no questions. I 
doubt if my poor mother could enjoy her rest in heaven, if 
she knew that I had deserted the *01d Body.' I'll endeavour 
to do all the good I can, but it must be outside the pulpit. 
So you see, Arthur Williams need not give me a prophet's 
table and chair with that object in view." 

Owen was about to proceed further, when Martha, with 
true feminine acuteness, interrupted him with the question : — 

*'Now, my dear Owen, that being your intention, why not 
get married, and settle down, and live near us, and so realise 
Arthur's original intention?" 

** Where is the wife to be found, Martha?" 

** Now, don't be oflfended, Owen, at my speaking my mind 
very plainly. If I mention the name of Jemima Williams, 
you won't be vexed, will you ? ' 

** No I won't, Martha, if you will do so with due respect.'* 

** Exactly, the condition you lay down only shows that I 
am right. Now is it not true, Owen, that you have always 
been fond of Jemima, and if so, why don't you go about 
courting her in the proper way, and so secure her ? " 

**To answer your question, my dear girl, involves telling 
a long story. I opened my mind freely to Arthur before he 
went away ; perhaps he has told you, though I think I got 
him to pledge his word to keep it to himself." 

** No, Owen, he did not tell me anything about it. How 
could he, if he promised to keep it a secret T He did tell me, 
however, that he was sorry, on leaving the country, that he 
could not do so in the confident hope of seeing his friend — 
the best friend he had in the world, such were his words, 
Owen, — united to his sister, one of the best girls in the 
world as he called her in the warmth of his affection, for I 
need not tell you that he is passionately fond of Jemima, and 
she of him." 

** Well, Martha, I did — I mean I was fond — no, I may as 
well say it, I was in love with Jemima, and always thought 
that some day she would be mine, and I felt it keenly that 
she has preferred another." 

** Owen ! surely she did not refuse you ? I have been very 
much deceived in her if she did." 

** Oh no, what I mean is that she has taken to John Evans, 
and he has all along been her choice ; though I confess that 
I am surprised the match has not come off before this." 

**I am not surprised, Owen, for I do not think she loves 
him, or that she ever did." 
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*' You don't, Martha ! Why, if I tell you all that I have 
seen, I think you would change your mind." 

*' What have you seen, Owen i " 

Owen related to her what the reader already knows, and 
expected Martha to be convinced at once. So far from being 
so, she said, — 

** Really, Owen, you men are stupid fellows, especially in 
love affairs. If you had taken means to ascertain the true 
explanation of those suspicious circumstances — I mean her 
being so often found on apparently affectionate terms with 
John Evans, which you could easily have done through me, 
for I would have ferreted out the facts — you niight have had 
the whole difficulty cleared. Now let me ask you one plain 
question, Owen, are you still fond of her ? " 

*' I shall not answer that question, Martha, till I know in 
what relation she stands to John Evans." 

" Be it so, Owen ; let us drop the subject." 

Martha had there and then formed her own plans and 
thought it unadvisable to divulge them. Owen would only 
do all he could to thwart them. The reader will form an 
opinion as to what those plans were as we proceed. Martha 
gave a turn to the conversation by saying, — 

'* So you agree to Arthur's proposal, do you not — I mean, 
of course, until you have settled yourself in some other and 
better way." 

** On the condition that my independent position will be 
respected," was Owen's answer. 

** Very well," said Martha, '* we shall see." 

Martha lost no time in writing to her ** dearest Arthur," 
and looked forward to being united to him in a very few 
months ; and at last she hoped there was a bright prospect 
before the small remnant of the Rees family, and indeed she 
included Jemima too in her hopeful anticipations. 

A letter in due course was received from Arthur, stating 
that he expected to make his arrangements so as to be able to 
return and claim her in three months from that date. He 
also wrote a very friendly letter to Owen, thanking him for 
releasing his claim to Martha's assistance as housekeeper, and 
expressing a hope that his little help to that of Martha's to 
make him comfortable would compensate for the removal from 
his present house. In fact, he commissioned Owen to look 
out for a suitable dwelling for him, saying he would be quite 
satisfied if Martha and he approved of it, and concluded 
jocularly with a desire that Owen would see that in the house 
they chose there would be a suitable room for the prophet, 
or rather the old bachelor, for he understood he had given 
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up the ** prophetic craze " with which he was afflicted when 
Arthur left England. 

Everything now seemed to proceed joyfully as a marriage 
bell. Dresses, etc., etc., — I write the etc.'s because I cannot 
attempt to describe them, lest my fair readers might catch me 
tripping. The etc. gets over the difficulty in an easy way. When 
a lady is about to purchase certain garments for wedding pur- 
poses, there is quite a flutter among her lady friends on the 
subject, and there is no end of consultation. Martha, how- 
ever, only consulted one friend, and that was Jemima. It 
was astonishing how often it was found necessary for Jemima 
to come and see Martha, how certain articles of dress had to 
be tried on, first on Martha herself and then on Jemima, and 
how Owen was called upon to pass an opinion, and was asked 
did she not look charming in them, and how he, blushingly, 
was only too ready to admit that it was so. He found, too, 
that it was necessary on some of those occasions to escort 
Jemima home, inasmuch as John Evans did not call to per- 
form that office. He felt very shy when thus acting the 
substitute, and on several occasions was on the point of refer- 
ring to John Evans's want of gallantry in not coming to take 
her home. He found he could not do so, however, for 
Jemima's manner was so friendly, so much like the old fami- 
liar, free, confiding way of acting towards him, that he almost 
began to hope that after all, she had a lurking fondness for 
him, and he was afraid of mentioning John Evans's name lest 
that hope should be dashed to the ground. Many of these 
visits were brought about by Martha, and she watched the 
result with a keen observant eye. 

Things went on in this way till within a few days of Arthur 
Williams coming home. Owen felt his own affection for 
Jemima reviving with more intense energy ; and he was on 
more than one occasion almost on the point of making a clean 
breast of his attachment even at the risk of being told that 
she was actually engaged to another. 

On the night before the day that Arthur Williams was 
expected home, Martha told Owen that from private informa- 
tion that she had obtained she believed that there was no 
truth whatever in Jemima being engaged to John Evans, 
that he had thrust himself upon her in every possible way, 
and had even spread the report that they were engaged. 
Indeed she had just learnt, but she could not vouch positively 
for the fact, that he had a few days ago formally proposed to 
her and had been as formally refused. 

This bit of news so impressed Owen that he went out with 
the full intention of calling upon Jemima, and stating his 
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feelings fully, and if it turned out to be as Martha had heard, 
to propose to her himself. Just before reaching her house, 
however, a gentleman tapped him on the shoulder, saying : — 

*'Well, Owen, my boy, and how are you?" 

Owen turned round and exclaimed; — 

** Arthur Wniiams!" 

The two friends shook hands warmly. They went into the 
house together, and soon afterwards both were on their way 
to see Martha, Jemima remaining in to attend upon her 
father, who was not well. Of course, this event prevented 
Owen fulfilling his intention that night ; and, indeed, so busy 
was everyone with the marriage arrangements, and Owen 
and Martha had so much to say in common, that nothing 
else could be thought of. Owen, too, considered that he would 
have a much better opportunity now that Arthur had come 
home, to know the exact state of affairs. 

. To describe the interview between the two lovers is quite 
unnecessary. Most of my readers know all about it, or 
intend to know in due time, so I shall content myself with 
assuring them that these interviews were frequent, warm, 
and full of gush, as, of course, they ought to have been, and 
were very satisfactory to the parties concerned. 

I must say, however, that Owen thought his friend some- 
what altered in his manner, and that not for the better. 
Whether Martha had noticed it, he could not say. He 
suspected she did not ; and if she did, that she would attri- 
bute it to the manner of an ardent lover who was carried 
away by an exuberant attachment to his lady-love, to whom 
he was in a few days to be married. 

Owen found his friend to be much more a man of the 
world ; he had less of the thoughtful literary character about 
him than when he left Liverpool : pleasure and amusement 
seemed to have a great hold upon him, and a larger share of 
his conversation than of old. He began to doubt whether he 
was likely to be as happy in his company now as he used to 
be when discussing philosophical and religious subjects with 
him. Arthur boldly admitted that he had lost all interest in 
the Welsh language, the Welsh sermons, or anything Welsh, 
and hoped he would be able to wean Martha from the 
** narrow-minded chapel-people," and induce her to go to 
some other place of worship. Of course, if Martha persisted 
in stni worshiping in the old Welsh chapel, he would give in, 
for, to tell the truth, he did not care much where he went to, 
In saying this he looked at Owen to see what effect his words 
had upon him. Owen, however, said very little. He felt 
disappointed and sad, and hastened home to Martha doubting 
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in his own mind whether he ought not to have a talk with 
her, to see if she had observed any change in Arthur's, 
manner. 

How often on a fine summer's day, with a clear blue sky 
above, do the clouds gather suddenly and cover the whole 
sky, charged with electricity, and a most terrific storm bursts- 
upon us when we are least expecting it. It was so with our 
hero and his sister at this time. 

On reaching the house, and going into the parlour, he found 
Martha sitting in a chair, her head drooping, and some loose 
papers on her knee. He rushed to her assistance, and found 
she was almost unconscious and quite prostrate. She was 
able, after some restoratives were administered to her, to- 
speak a few words, but when she began to relate how she 
found the papers, she swooned again. As soon as she was. 
able to say anything she simply said, — **Kezia, Kezia, — read, 
Owen, read." Owen took the papers, and found them to be 
in Kezia's handwriting, and one of them disclosed thfr 
crushing, heart-rending fact that Arthur Williams was the 
father of Kezia's little boy ! No doubt she had intended ta 
destroy every scrap of writing that disclosed this fact but one 
solitary leaf had been forgotten! On it were also these 
words : — 

** Though T do not intend to assert to anyone that he is 
the father of my child, I feel that even to leave an impression* 
to that effect is wicked, terribly wicked. May God forgive 
me! If I tell the truth I ruin Arthur and my poor sister 
Martha. Who knows but that Arthur may reform, and 
make a good husband to Martha. Poor Martha, how I love 
you. It is for your sake I have done this. May you never 
know anything of the facts." 

Whilst Martha was lying in a semi-unconscious state on the- 
sofa, and whilst Owen stood in the utmost state of constern- 
ation after reading the writing on the paper, Arthur Williams, 
was ushered into the room. As soon as Martha heard his. 
voice, she gave a loud scream of horror. 

*' Good God ! what is the matter ? " asked Arthur, and he 
was about to rush to her assistance. 

Owen, however, took hold of him forcibly, and asked him 
to read the paper which he put in his hand, before he uttered 
another word. He saw Owen look as he had never done 
before, and he at once commenced to read. He could see it 
was in Kezia's writing, and as he proceeded, his face became 
ashy pale. He dropped the paper out of his hand, took up 
his hat, rushed out of the house, holding his hands to hia. 
temple 
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Owen learnt next day that he had left the town the same 
night. 

In the course of a day or two he received from him the 
following letter, having the London post-mark on it. It 
explains itself : — 

"I was about to commence my communication by writing 
* My dear Owen/ but I feel I have no right to address you 
so. Oh ! my God, what a wretch I am. How I have 
brought ruin upon every member of a family for whom I had 
nothing but the profoundest respect, and for one' of which-r- 
yes, I say it notwithstanding what has happened — I have 
always had the deepest love and affection. Bear with me, 
Owen, while I relate how it all happened. Don't condemn me 
unheard. Don't cast this sheet into the lire when you have 
seen my name appended to it, without first reading it. 
Heaven knows, you will have sufficient reason for doing so 
then, but I trust you will not condemn me with the same 
harshness after having read my letter as you otherwise 
would. 

**You have had pious parents, Owen, and pious sur- 
roundings. Your mother was one whose memory ought to 
be a guide to your path as long as you live. You were 
brought up on the strictest temperance principles. But I 
lost my mother when a mere boy. I have but a dim re- 
membrance of her. My sister Jemima is growing to be like 
her. My father you know is a worldly man, a man who has 
no thoughts of anything but his business. He regularly took 
his beer and toddy, and for a while I did the same. He 
sneered at the temperance movement when Jemima joined it, 
and he tried to laugh her out of her childish folly. I, for 
a long time, withstood the movement and joined my father 
in occasionally indulging in drink. But you remember the 
lamentable fate of poor Mr. Jenkins. I resolved then to 
take the pledge, and I did so. You know that I had a taste 
for literature And philosophical investigations. How I 
obtained it, I cannot teU, for my father has not a particle of it. 
But I know how it was fostered — it was by my keeping 
company with you. It was the influence of your two sisters, 
Dinah and afterwards Martha. You thought, and your 
mother feared, I do believe, that my influence on you was para- 
mount, but the fact was, that your influence, and that of all 
the members of your familv, kept me straight. Would that 
I had never gone away, and so lost that influence. But even 
whilst in Liverpool, Owen, even whilst carrying on Sunday 
School and other religious work, whilst a member of the 
Literary Society, and having a taste for theological and 

X 
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philosophical investigations, I sometimes deviated from the 
path of virtue. However incredible this may seem to you, 
Owen, it is a fact. Mr. Jenkins knew more about me than I 
liked, and I have reason to believe that Jemima suspected 
and had heard something. But I easily managed to appease 
her, innocent and pure girl as she was. 

*'I resolved to reform. I persuaded myself that I had 
only been guilty of one or two acts which might be called the 
follies of youth. I had reason to believe that Martha — Oh ! 
my God, that I should have done injury to so pure and faith- 
ful a girl — yes, I had grounds for believing she loved me. I 
felt if I could obtain her, our mutual affection would keep me 
safe. You know the rest. I was promoted, and went abroad 
full of hope and promise for the future. I made the strongest 
resolutions that man could make to follow the path of right, 
and above all to adhere faithfully to my temperance pledge. 
But oh I Owen, don't be too hard upon me, when I tell you 
that the company I was obliged to keep was too much for 
me. I broke my pledge. 

**Your sister came out; and oh I wretch that I am, I 
defiled her ! I tjike the whole blame upon myself — I drank 
freely one night — oh, the accursed drink! — and worse, I 
induced the poor innocent girl to do the same. 

* ' About five months after, I had an interview with Kezia 
at her own request. She told me her condition. I was 
horror-struck. I had written but seldom to Martha during 
the interval, not knowing what Kezia might have written 
home ; though I believed that so long as she hoped no evil 
result would follow, she would have every inducement to keep 
her secret. When that, however, could not be done, we had 
to consider the consequences. I pleaded on my account, on 
Martha's account, and on account of your family, that the 
paternity of the child should not be divulged, and said that I 
would, through an indirect source, remit her money every 
three months on her going to Liverpool. She gave me her 
solemn vow, and got me to swear I would eschew drink. 
She told me to promise solemnly to keep the secret to myself, 
and to be faithful to Martha. She also told me of the inter- 
view with her mistress, and I took advantage of it and 
persuaded her that if enquiries were made, she might endea- 
vour to turn the suspicion entirely in that direction. Thus 
you see that in my desperation, I was' driven to force the 
poor girl to cast the suspicion upon an innocent person, 
persuading her that it could not do him — he being so far 
away — any real harm. 

" You know the rest, Owen. I vowed I would be a totally 
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different man. I knew that Martha alone had sufticient 

f)wer to keep me right. I resolved to make amends. When 
heard of the sad end of Kezia, I was almost distracted ; but 
«8 I recovered from the shock, and began to think, I was the 
more resolved to make all the amends I could, by marrying 
Martha, taking charge of the little boy, and making you as 
•comfortable as I could, fully believing that the secret was 
buried for ever with poor Kezia. 

"But now you know it was not to be. You know all. A 
just retribution has overtaken me. Oh ! the inexorable laws 
of right and justice! They bring their own punishment. I 
have broken them. They have fallen upon me, and I am 
•crashed. 

** Yours, in deepest agony and contrition, 

* ' Arthur Whjjams. " 

Owen read and re-read the letter, closed it at last, and put 
it by, determining not to mention a word about it to Martha 
unless future circumstances would render it advisable. 
* * * * ♦ 

After having written my story thus far, I pushed the 
sheets from me, and remained in my arm chair contemplating 
the sad ruin this one act of sin of Arthur Williams had 
caused. Whilst thus in deep thought, my friend Tom Smith 
burst in upon me again. He had got into the habit of doing 
this when he thought a new chapter was ready. Taking up 
the sheets he said, — 

" Well, and how is the story getting on? Surely you must 
have come to some tragic end with some of the characters, 
you are looking so sad.' 

I merely said to him, ** Read." 

He did so, and I drew my chair to the fire, put my feet on 
the fender, and remained contemplating the incidents of the 
past Ufe of Owen Rees. Tom was a long time in reading the 
sheets, and at last he put them down on the table, and 
looked at me, but said nothing. At length I said to him, — 

"Well, what is it, Tom?" 

" I understood," he said, ** that you were to write only of 
facts which reaUy occurred in the life of your friend. I gave 
you permission to embellish them a bit, but you were not to 
distort them." 

"I have not done so, Tom," I answered, "I have kept 
within the strict lines of the commission you gave me." 

" You don't mean to say that a young man who com- 
menced so promisingly in the story as Arthur Williams did, 
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I 

afterwards turned out to be what you have described ; that, 
in fact, he was all along a hypocrite and a scoundrel ? " 

* * I don't know, Tom, whether I am to endorse youp 
description of his character, and say he was a hypocrite all 
along. I am scarcely ready to do that. How often do the 
newspapers give us instances of men who have appeared 
before the world for years as especially religious men, men 
who have taken a prominent part in promoting every good 
cause in connection with social and moral improvement, 
and yet, it has turned out that during all this time they were 
secretly indulging on stated occasions in some secret vice. 
Do you say these men were totally insincere in their religious 
professions, that it was all put on as a cloak to hide their 
sin ? I cannot adopt that explanation. You and T, Tom, 
may not understand such psychological monstrosities, but I 
believe there is a kind of dualistic quality in some men's 
natures ; that it is quite possible that these religious pro- 
fessions were the result of a kind of deep and earnest religious 
emotions which may co-exist with a life of secret indulgence 
in vice. An instance occurs to me which figured in the 
papers lately. The man to whom I allude was proved to be 
following a course of secret indulgence in a particular sin, 
and yet he was not only making great outward professions of 
religion, and doing much good work publicly, but I have 
reason to know that he was most assiduous in his private 
devotions also." 

*' Well, all I can say, Jones, is that I don't understand 
such men." 

" Nor do I, Tom ; and that is just what I have been saying. 
They are psychological phenomena, that to us, ordinary 
mortals, are inexplicable. The law which regulates their 
existence is not understood." 

"I shall not try to understand such monsters in human 
form. I'll leave that to men who like to root amongst such 
moral filth." 

Tom was about to turn on his heels and say ** Good- 
night," but turned back and lit his pipe, sat on the chair by 
my side, and said : — 

"Just one word, Jones. I see that you say that Owen 
Rees gave up the thoughts of joining the ministry, because 
he was not quite orthodox. You alluded to his father having 
read John Foster's letters on eternal punishment, and I was 
wondering whether his son had anticipated the interest that 
great question has excited of late, and had formed heterodox 
notions on the subject. If that is so, I am not surprised. 
How the bulk of the Christian church ever came to believe 
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that doctrine, and at the same thne believe in the goodness, 
of God, is what I cannot understand." 

**No, Tom, that subject had not specially engaged his 
attention. It was not then questioned by anyone in the 
circle in which he turned. With respect to your remark 
about the doctrine itself, I say nothing, either as to its truth 
or otherwise. It is entirely a doctrine of revelation, and. 
must be decided by * what saith the Scripture.' But I am 
not at present in any humour to talk about it." 

** Well all I can say," said Tom, **is, that it is a terribly . 
hard doctrine — one of those awful doctrines which, when we 
attempt to realize it, as poor Mrs. Rees for a time did, is 
Bujficient to drive one mad. One is not surprised that 
several in the audience, when Jonathan Edwards was coolly 
reasoning out that the state of the lost conduced to God's 
glory, fairly fainted away from fear, and that one old minister 
shouted out, ' Doctor, Doctor, is there no mercy in God ?' I 
have heard and read descriptions of hell, that — well no, they 
did not so much terrify me, as harden me against my Maker, 
and cause me to feel that if the description was correct. He 
was not a kind Father, but an unjust Tyrant." 

*'I say again, Tom," said I, "that I am loth to talk 
on this subject, it is too serious and solemn ; but as you have 
touched upon it, let me tell you that our old Welsh fathers 
were stem, logical men. God's glory was all in all with them. 
Man's happiness was only a secondary consideration. If the 
doctrine of eternal punishment was found in revelation, it 
was no argument against it that it was a harsh doctrine — <3ne 
that was difficult to reconcile with God's mercy. And let me 
remind you, Tom, that however difficult to believe this doc- 
trine may be, presuming it is clearly revealed in Scripture, 
which is the point in dispute, we have no logical grounds for 
disbelieving it. We find difficulties very similar in the course 
of nature all around us every day. What awful consequences 
very often follow from small sins of omission or commission, 
aye, from simple acts of indiscretion. Laws execute their 
own punishment in nature with crushing, relentless effect. 
Nature's laws are sometimes cruel. If it be a law that sin 
and pain are indissolubly connected ; if man's soul be 
immortal ; and if he die in sin, and- if there is no tendency 
in punishment to remove the sinfulness of man's heart, the 
consequent misery seems inevitable. Thus our logical fore- 
fathers argued. Then again if you talk of the duration of 
the punishment, eternity, as being incommensurate with the 
crime, let me ask you have you not seen men in this world- 
suffering — themselves and their families — for a whole life- 
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time for one transgression of the moral law, which waa 
committed in a few moments ?" 

** But then you must remember the difference between a 
life-time and eternity," said Tom. 

'* I do remember, Tom, but it does not affect the principle. 
It is the lifelong duration of the punishment as compared 
with the momentary commission of the offence that I am 
speaking of, and I can no more reconcile this with mercy, 
than I can reconcile eternal punishment. The principle 
is the same. It is only a matter of degree. Look at the 
case that led to this talk. Arthur Williams, in one unguarded 
moment, gave way to the violence of one of those passions 
implanted in him by his Maker. He repented the next 
moment, and would have given all he possessed to undo the 
deed. But no, a moral law had been transgressed. It went 
on avenging itself, crushing in its course all that was before 
it. Poor Kezia is ruined ; her mother and her father's deatha 
are accelerated, Owen's future prospects are blighted, and 
Martha and Arthur Williams suffer pain indescribable. Is 
not the punishment incommensurate with the sin ? And if 
so, how do you reconcile it with God's mercy, aye, even with 
his justice ? Mind, I am saying nothing as to whether the 
doctrine be true or not. I am merely remarking upon what 
you said about it being an incomprehensibly severe one. It 
is ; terribly so. I cannot accept it without a shudder. In 
fact, God's dealings with sin and sinners, both here and 
hereafter, are most mysterious to me. I know that sin is a 
violation of that free will that man is blessed with, that it is 
repugnant to God's nature and to man's happiness, that He 
is bound to frown on it, that He cannot treat sinner and 
saint alike and be true to Himself. What misery His frown 
entails, I cannot pretend to estimate ; but I think if I were 
compelled to realize that frown without any hope of escape, 
that I would pray for the mountains to crush my very soul ; 
in fact, would wish for annihilation itself, and would hope 
that a merciful God would answer my prayer. If God has a 
Tophet into which the refuse of His moral universe must be 
cast, then I pray that the fire there may never be quenched 
till every vestige of those cast into it be utterly consumed. 
But let us hope that virtue will ultimately triumph in some 
mysterious way, that perhaps is not fully revealed in God's 

Book, and that But no, I won't say anything more. 

Remember, Tom, you and not I are responsible for this 
discussion. My little plummet cannot fathom even the small 
affairs of this world, much less the deep things of the future 
of God's universe." 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



Jim turns up and gives a new turn to our story — 

A Welsh "Sasiwn." 

The reader must suppose several months to have passed after 
the events related in the last chapter. Arthur Williams 
proceeded from London to America. Fresh arrangements 
were.made, in accordance with which he was to be attached 
to the branch of the firm there. Whether it was known by 
those with whom he was connected that he had seduced ii 
young girl, and indirectly caused her to commit suicide in 
Liverpool, I am not able to say. But even if it were so, it 
is quite possible that it would not have made so very much 
difference in the minds of those with whom he had business 
connections. Young unmarried men will *'sow their wild 
oats," they must '*have their fling," and if young girls will 
not take care of their chastity, then they must take the con- 
sequences. A little ** gallantry" is in some of the circles 
which Arthur Williams now aspired to turn in, I am sorry to 
say, considered not to be unbecoming in young men. They 
are none the less acceptable as husbands, nor are they thought 
any the less of by their wives when they do settle down to 
married life, nor, in many cases, even by the young unmarried 
ladies of that circle either. The moral tone of "society" 
has not been so pure as it should be in this respect. We 
trust it is improving. We shall leave Arthur Williams, 
therefore, for the present. Probably, so far as outward 
comforts are concerned, he continued much in the same con- 
dition as he was when he left America. That he had a 
troubled conscience, there can be no doubt. Let us leave 
him to struggle with that as best he can. 

As to Jemima, she was wounded to the quick by the news 
about the paternity of Kezia's child. Arthur wrote her a 
letter, much to the same effect as the one he wrote to Owen 
Kees. She had suspected that his conduct when in Liverpool 
was not quite exemplary ; and had, on one occasi(m, learnt 
that Mr. Jenkins had said to someone that Arthur Williams's 
private life was not so pure as, judging from his activity in 
chapel affairs, one had a right to expect. It was for this 
reason that she had the interview with Mr. Jenkins in prison, 
and to obtain which she was so much indebted to John Evans.' 
She, however, obtained no information, for Mr. Jenkins saw 
no good would result from wounding the feelings of a girl 
who was so attached to her brother, and was silent. 
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When Arthur, therefore, in his letter confessed to Jemima 
somewhat of his past life, it did not astonish her so much as 
it did the Reeses. I may say more. The thought, on more 
than one occasion, had run through her mind, as little Benny 
was emerging from babyhood that her brother might possibly 
be its father. It is true that as everybody thought the child 
was the *'very picture of its mother," still she saw on one or 
two occasions certain lineaments in its features that flashed 
across her mind as strongly resembling what she had observed 
in her brother. And she suspected, too, from certain myster- 
ious hints dropped by Mrs. Rees, when Martha and Owen 
were absent, that the thought also haunted her. Her distress 
was none the less, however, because it was so unexpected. 
She naturally expected that there would be a shyness hence- 
foith between Owen and Martha and herself. But to the 
credit of these two persons, it should be said that they did 
not show the least change in their conduct towards her ; but 
even went out of their way to show the contrary. Indeed, 
there was a fellow-feeling between them, knowing she was in 
deep suffering from the same cause as themselves. They 
saw each other frequently, but all likelihood of Owen and 
Jemima talking of love was further removed than ever. 

As time wore on Martha gradually came to realize that the 
discovery of the paper revealing Arthur Williams's past 
conduct, had really saved her from what might have been a 
most unhappy future. She calmed down, and was becoming 
reconciled to a quiet life as housekeeper to her brother whom 
she loved so much. 

** Martha," said Owen to his sister one day some time after 
the events already related, '*from whom do you think I 
received a letter to-day ?" 

**I have no idea, Owen." 

*' From our old friend and my old protector Jim Jenkins," 
said Owen, *' but I ought to say Mr. James Jenkins, for he is 
in a very good position. You remember, he went to his 
mother's old home, and took her shop. He has managed it 
so well, that now he is doing very well, I am told. But I am 
sorry to tell you that he informs me that his poor mother is 
dead, and he is very much distressed. He has heard, of 
course, of our trouble, and this loss of his mother has renewed 
his sympathy and commiseration for us ; and he sends a most 
pressing invitation for you and me and little Benny to come 
and spend my month's holiday with him. He promises to do 
all he can to make us comfortable. What do you say ?" 

"Indeed, Owen, I should like it very much. You know 
that though we are Welsh, inasmuch as we were bom of 
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Welsh parents, are able to speak the language, and love 
-everything Welsh as much as anyone born at the foot of 
Snowdon, still we have never spent more than a few days at 
■a time in Wales. Yes, Owen, I should really like to go." 

** I may tell you, Martha, that Jim — I mean Mr. Jenkins 
— olives in one of the most beautiful spots in the Principality. 
I should have told you that I understand that he is now one 
of the dekcons of the chapel he attends. He has learnt Welsh 
splendidly. Indeed, as to that, he could speak the language 
tolerably well when in Liverpool. Jenkins has named the 
•day. He says there is to be a Sdsiwn not many miles from 
where he lives, and a Sasivm in Wales is a great high day, I 
■can tell you. He says that some very excellent preachers, 
whom he names, are to be present ; and he would like us to 
•come, knowing it would be a treat to both of us. And, 
indeed, it would, for there are two preachers he names that 
I have not heard in my life. Besides, I have never been to a 
SoMwn in Wales, and I should like to see one very much. I 
may also tell you that there are one or two of our own preachers 
whom we often hear, but I am told that though they 
preach so well in our chapels, they are never at their best 
-except when preaching at a Sasiimi in the open air." 

** Well then let us go by all means," said Martha. '*To 
•say nothing of the SoMwn, I shall be glad to see Jim — I mean 
Mr. Jenkins — I always had great respect for him, and I often 
heard my mother say that God would make some good use of 
that lad, and would prosper him, if it were only on account 
■of his extreme kindness to his mother. Whoever Jim may 
^et for a wife — for he will be looking out for one no doubt — 
now that his poor mother has gone, he will be kind to her, I 
am sure. A man that respects and loves his mother will 

respect and love his wife. Yes, let us go and see J Mr. 

-Jenkins." 

A letter was written accepting the invitation, the day was 
named, and Jenkins wTote back to say that he was delighted, 
and looked forward to their visit with great pleasure. He 
told them the nearest station they were to book to, and the 
time, and promised to meet them with a trap, and drive 
them liimself the few miles between the station and his home. 

In due course they went, and he met them accordingly. 
They were pleased to find him looking so well, in fact, such 
-a fine gentleman. He gave them a most warm-hearted 
reception. He could not do too much for them. He was 
somewhat shy with Martha at first, having found she had 

frown such a fine woman, and he thought within himself that 
e had never seen a more handsome, intelligent-looking woman 
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in his **lx>m days," notwithstanding that she was dressed 
entirely in black. This shyness, however, gradually wore off. 
He chatted away in a most lively fashion during the drive home, 
directing nearly all his talk to Owen, turning occasionally 
to Martha, and pointing with his whip to call her attention 
to some of the beauties of the scenery. Martha was more 
than delighted. She was fairly enchanted; and this was 

ample repayment for J well, I shall get into the way of 

calling him Jenkins soon. He ran over most of the incidents, 
of his early life, dwelling especially on the way he upset old 
Daddy Bo wen in the great school contest. **Yes, I was a. 
bad lad then," said Jenkins, **but," he immediately added^ 
**he should'nt have thrashed the lads so unmercifully." 
He also told the story over again how he had pummelled the 
lad for throwing Owen into the canal : — 

'*Do you know, Owen," he said, ,*'I think your mother, 
much as she was against fighting and quarrelling, felt a quiet 
satisfaction on account of my having thrashed that lad. You 
were a puny little fellow then, Owen. You are not very 
strong-looking yet." He looked intently at Owen for a few 
moments, and then went on to say: — '*Eh, man, you are the 
very picture of your mother. Those black eyes of yours ar& 
her's all over. Your mother was a fine woman, Owen. I did 
like her. She always stuck up for me. Do you know, I ga 
over those times to myself very often, and indeed to my 
friends here. Yes, your mother ivds a tine woman. I mean 
a really good pious woman. No sham about her." Then 
suddenly laughing outright, he said: — '*Do you remember 
our catching the flies in chapel, and making tails for them, 
and letting them fly about, and your mother brushing one oft 
her hymn-book, and looking curiously at it. I can see her 

look now, bless her. Many a time have I laughed till I 

But way, way, here we are at my cabin door." 

He pulled up at the door of a country shop. A young lad, 
capping to Martha and Owen, got hold of the horse's head. 
Jenkins threw the reins over the horses neck, and alighted, 
and most gallantly helped Martha down, who wannly thanked 
him — in Welsh, of course — saying she had never enjoyed a 
drive more in her life. Nor had she. The scenery was 
splendid, and the warm-hearted reception they had got from 
Jenkins, and especially his praise of her mother was most 
gratifying. 

A little crowd of country people stood staring about at a. 
respectable distance. The house-door was opened by a 
middle-aged woman — Jenkins's housekeeper, who curtseyed 
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to Owen and Martha, and they were ushered into a most 
co^-looking parlour, in what Jenkins called his ** cabin." 

I shall not attempt to describe Jenkins's house. It was 
one of those well-built houses attached to a shop, which is 
only occasionally seen in Wales; for this house was an 
exceptionally good one of its class. Its internal arrange^ 
ments, especially, fulfilled all that was ever conceived to be 
contained in the word "home." Owen and Martha felt as 
soon as they entered it, that all their troubles were for the 
time left outside. 

The tea-table was soon laid out, and loaded with the most 
tempting dainties, the old housekeeper continually excusing 
herself for her plain fare, though inwardly she thought her 
spread was ** good enough for a king." When all was ready, 
she, out of pure ceremony, asked to be excused from pre- 
siding, as she said she was so awkward. She did not expect 
to be taken at her word, for she had put on her best cap and 
a dainty little apron for that purpose. But Mr. Jenkins, to 
her great surprise and disappointment, said readily : — 

*' Very well, Jane ; if you wish, Martha — I mean Miss 
Kees — will do us the honour of presiding at the tea-table, 
and I know she will do it well." So Martha was duly 
installed. She took her place blushingly at the head of the 
table, and Jenkins declared he had never felt himself so 
happy as he did at that moment ** in his bom days." The 
conversation went on right merrily, now in Welsh and again; 
in English ; old recollections were revived, news about their 
respective friends and acquaintances, and the different inci- 
dents that had transpired since Jenkins left, were related by 
Owen and Martha, and listened to by Mr. Jenkins with great 
interest. When the death of Mrs. Rees was alluded to, 
Martha was very deeply affected when she observed a 
tear drop from Jenkins's eye. He blew his nose violently, 
sdying he had got a little cold he was afraid, but he would 
soon be all right again, he had no doubt. 

Jenkins, in his turn, related to them all about his sister 
Kebecca and her happy marriage, how he had been elected 
hlaenor (deacon), and how busy he was about chapel affairs. 
He said to Owen : — 

** You will come to the Sasiton to-morrow, of course." 

Now, though Owen and his sister were in the country for 
their holidays, and had left a murky town for the benefit of 
their healtji, and had been bom and bred in that town, they 
had a sufficient amount of Welsh enthusiasm for religious 
meetings and for preaching in their nature, that they con^ 
sidered that one of the most effectual ways of ** enjoying 
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themselves" was to attend the SoMwn. Yes, Owen promised 
to g^ by all means, and looked forward to the morrow with 
great pleasure. 

The Sasiwn, as I have, I believe, already explained, was the 
Quarterly Association of the body to which our hero belonged. 
It was held in one of the chief towns of the county, some few 
miles from the place where Jenkins resided. Immediately 
after dinner the following day Jenkins got his trap ready, and 
Owen and Martha were soon driving along the beautiful roads, 
amongst the finest scenery imaginable, to the town where the 
Association was to be held. 

** I suppose," said Martha, turning to Mr. Jenkins, when 
nearing the town, *' there will be no difficulty in obtaining 
respectable lodgings for the day or two we shall be there on 
reasonable terms V 

*' Oh, yes. Miss Rees," said Mr. Jenkins with a humorous 
twinkling in his eye, '*on very reasonable terms indeed. The 
fact is. Miss Rees, at a time like this the whole town will be 
the very essence of hospitality. Every member not only of 
the body the Association is connected with, but even others 
belonging to other denominations, vie with each other in 
entertaining the strangers that come to the town on the 
occasion. But I have not trusted to this general spirit of 
hospitality, but have accepted the warm invitation of one of 
the weU-to-do deacons of the place, on behalf of myself and 
you two. Mr. Price has a large house, a warm heart, a most 
kind wife, and they have several grown-up sons and daughters, 
and I am quite sure you will be made as comfortable as it is 
possible for them to make you ; and as for you, Owen," he 
said, turning to him, '*I promise you that you will see at 
the table some of the chief preachers that are coming to the 
Association, and I trust you will find their company very 
agreeable. But here we are." 

Here Jenkins pulled up opposite a large shop ; a young 
man came out and at once relieved them of all care of the 
horse and trap, Mr. Price warmly shook hands with Mr. 
Jenkins at the door, and was introduced to ** Mr. and Miss 
Rees," and then they were shewn through into the large, 
commodious house attached to the shop. Mrs. Price and her 
daughters were profuse in their welcome, and before many 
minutes were over all felt perfectly at home. Everybody 
seemed busy, and strangers were continually coming in, and 
were made welcome. As Jenkins said, Owen had the plea- 
sure of shaking hands with some preachers that he felt it an 
honour to have the privilege of doing so. 
After refreshment, which was served without much order, 
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aiid much less ceremony, but with prodigal profusion, Jenkins 
said after an earnest talk with a knot of preachers and 
deacons : — 

** I don't know, Owen, whether you would like to come to 
some of the deliberative meetings for ministers and deacons 
only. I can manage to get you in, I think. It's a pity you 
don't wear the ministerial badge — I mean a white neck 
kerchief ; you would then be taken for a full-fledged minister. 
However, if anyone says anything, I'll let him know that 
you are a ' candidate for the ministry, ' and that will make it 
all right. As for Miss Rees, she will have to enjoy herself 
the best way she can this afternoon and most of to-morrow 
without us, but I have no doubt that Miss Price will do all 
she can to make her comfortable." 

Pretty Miss Price was already in deep and earnest con- 
versation with Miss Rees, and she said : — 

*'0h yes, you go and talk away. I dare say there'll be 
more old women's talk than real manly work. Miss Rees, 
and the female population of this house, can do very well 
without you, can we not. Miss Rees ?" 

Martha smiled, and Owen saw she was quite at home, and 
he said he would be delighted to go with Jenkins to the 
different deliberative meetings, as it would be a new ex- 
perience for him. As he had anticipated, he enjoyed himself 
at these meetings immensely. He was particularly pleased 
to observe how some of the old country deacons — men in 
homespun cloth coats, with weather-beaten faces, and hair 
drawn down over their forehead — could hold their own in an 
argument with each other, and even with ministers, who 
were in the big pew under the pulpit. They respected the 
rules of debate, spoke in an excellent Christian spirit, and 
had evidently the interest of the ' cause ' at heart. I may 
here mention incidentally that these meetings, in which 
ordinary men are brought into contact with each other, to 
discuss ecclesiastical matters, as well as the whole organisa- 
tion of the Sunday School with its teachers' meetings and 
various committees, have been a splendid training for Welsh- 
men ; and if they should ever be entrusted with home 
government to a larger extent than they are at present, the 
various rules of debate necessary to the ordinary conducting 
of a deliberative assembly will not be entirely strange to 
them. 

Owen attended one or two other deliberative meetings the 
following day, and also succeeded in obtaining admission to 
a meeting for ministers only, at which the question of minis- 
terial duties and responsibilies was discussed. The high 
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tone of this meeting was very pleasing to Owen, and he 
enjoyed it immensely. 

There was one thing that Owen saw for the first time in 
his life that greatly interested, if it did not, indeed, amuse 
him, to which I must briefly allude. 

During the intervals between these meetings for delibera- 
tion, he saw the black-coated preachers and the rougher- 
coated deacons mingle in a confused fashion about the lanes, 
the roads, the rooms where they had been having their 
refreshments, and in other places. They had small books in 
their hands, and sometimes they would stop to make entries 
in them. Wh it is going on ? Well, this is the market for 
preachers. It is here that the ''labourers are hired for the 
vineyard." But I see I must further explain. At the time 
of which I speak, there were few, if any, ministers attached 
to any particular church. It is so, to a very large extent, in 
the Hen Gorph even yet. The system of itinerant preaching 
almost universally prevailed. It was seldom that a minister 
preached in his own home. He was called to different parts 
of the country. On a Saturday night, the ministers started 
on their journeys to their preaching stations, and crossed the 
country by rail, coach, or on horseback, in all directions. 
The Welsh are very fond of an "exchange of gifts," as it is 
called. There are at aU times a sufficient number of ministers 
to supply all the chapels in the Principality ; yet, as I have 
said, there were not many at that time that were attached to 
any particular place of worship. ^ 

The supply of these ministers is left entirely in the hands 

^ Perhaps I may be allowed to a^d here by way of note, as this 
is the state of things, in a great measure, even now, that some of 
our clerical frieads of the Established Church, have taken advan- 
tage of this fact to make the statement that there are so many 
chapels within a certain district without ministers attached to 
them, leaving the impression on the minds of their Krglish 
hearers that these Dissenters are in a most benighted condition 
AS regards religious instruction. This is entirely misleading. 
Though there may not be a minister attached specially to a 
particular chapel, still services are held in every chapel every 
Sunday without exception. If only one sermon is delivered, then 
a Sunday School is held one part of the day and a prayer meeting 
the other. And let me tell the reader that may not know the 
facts, that at these prayer meetings and Sunday Schools, con- 
ducted entirely by lay talent, there is a religious training poing 
on, and religious instruction imparted, that is of incalculable 
benefit in elevating the people. Wales owes much to this lay 
element in religious services. 
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of the deacons, to be brought about either by correspondence 
•or any other means they can find to negotiate the supply of 
the pulpit. Of course, the demand is for the best preachers, 
but as the ^^cydnahyddiaeth*' (the honorarium) for such is 
sometimes high, the amount of which again is left entirely to 
the deacons, they must regulate their calls according to the 
means and liberality of their respective churches. 

Now the business that was going on and which so amused 
Owen Rees was the hiring of the preachers. The best 
preachers naturally had the greatest number of deacons 
around them. You might have thought they were a number 
of ** book-makers" booking their bets. But then there was 
Aio levity. With solemn visages the arrangements were made 
•and the engagements booked, sometimes in the case of 
•eminent preachers, for two, three, and more years ahead. 
It must not for one moment be supposed that anything was 
Ksaid about the honorarium — that would be a desecration not 
to be dreamt of. But it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that the ministers did not forget that they had wives 
and families to support, and however anxious they might be 
to ** serve the Master" by "giving a publication" to preach to 
a poor congregation at the earnest solicitation of some pressing 
deacon, the requirements of those dependent upon them 
would naturally cause them to give a more willing ear to the 
large and liberal churches than to the weaker ones. And 
why not? 

Yes, Owen was highly amused at this preachers market. 
He felt rather glad than otherwise that he had not joined the 
order. It seemed to shew him toa much of the secular side 
of the *' sacred order of the ministry." He commiserated 
those ministers he saw quietly walking along trying to look 
as unconcerned as possible, and whom no deacon seemed to 
trouble. They were not likely to go and labour in the vine- 
yard, and could give as a reason "because no man hath hired 
us." Owen imagined to himself his having given up his 
secular calling, having married — well, someone — and becom- 
ing one of these ** unhired labourers." And he did not regret 
his resolution to reserve his freedom of action. 

But the great treat of the Sasiwii was the preaching. It 
was to hear the preaching that the thousands had flocked 
into the town. A large field in the outskirts had been 
prepared, and a commodious platform had been erected for 
the use of the ministers and deacons and different delegates. 
The field had a beautiful slope, and the platform was at the 
lower part of it. On each side of this platform, ranged in 
horse-shoe fashion, were raised and covered galleries, with 
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comfortable seats, for the use of those who could aflford to- 
pay for the extra convenience. Let us go with Owen and 
his sister and Mr. Jenkins to the field to the ten o'clock 
preaching, on the "great day of the feast," after all the 
deliberative meetings are over. Many of the delegates and 
officials have left the town the night before, but the 
people are flocking into it in their thousands ; the trains 
from all directions have brought their full contingents, and 
vehicles of all kinds line the road. The streets are full, and 
all are proceeding in one continued stream., in their Sunday 
best, to the Cae Sasiwn (the field of the Association). Let 
us hurry or we may not get a good place, even though we are 
ready to pay for it. We push on with the crowd. It is 
amusing to see the scores of chairs that are carried over the 
heads of the people — common kitchen chairs mostly — to be 
used for the convenience of those who may not be able to 
stand out two long sermons at a stretch without fatigue. We 
reach the field and make our way to one of the side platforms, 
and presenting our tickets to the attendant at the bottom of 
the steps we ascend, and some kind friends make room for us 
in the front seat, commanding a full view of the preachers' 
and deacons' platform and of the whole of the vast congrega- 
tion which is fast filling the field. The people are streaming 
into the field, and whilst they are doing so, a choir, on a 
platform a little lower than that for the preachers, are singing 
hynms and other sacred songs, under the guidance of their 
leader. Gradually all the places in the side galleries are 
being filled, and the vast field seems one dense mass of 
human beings, most of them standing, a cloudless sun shining 
upon them overhead, and the green sward under their feet. 
There is a gentle breeze — very gentle — just enough to prevent 
the sun being insufi*erably hot, playing about the field and 
shaking the leaves of the trees which skirt the upper p6rtion 
of it. Above those trees is a smooth portion of the mountain 
rock, against which, sometimes a powerful voice will strike 
and cause a slight echo. 

It is now ten o'clock, and the service is about to commence. 
There are a few stragglers walking about at the outskirts of 
the crowd, but the vast multitude has settled down to listen. 
It is often said that eloquence is more in the people than in 
the speaker, and I am sure that if the sight of that audience 
does not bring out all the eloquence that is in a preacher, 
he has none in him to bring out. There is grandeur and 
eloquence in the very air. All the accessories seem ready to 
burst out with eloquence ; the surrounding mountains and 
hills, to use Isaiah's grand language, are ready to break forth 
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into singing, and all the trees of the fields about are ready t6 
iclap their hands. 
•But let us direct our view to the platform. 
A middle-ag^d man, ruddy complexion — a minister who has 
come from America on a visit to the **old country" — steps 
forward and gives out a hymn to be sung. It is started by 
the choir, and is taken up by the vast multitude. What 
glorious singing ! The words and the tune — a fine old minor 
tune you may be pretty sure — ^are well known to Owen, and he 
joins in heartily. But he paused now and then, you could see 
that he was deeply moved, and tears were filling his eyes. 
A chapter was read, fervent prayer was oflfered, and then 
another minister stepped forward, and gave ont a hymn, and 
whilst the congregation are singing it, and whilst this minister 
is turning to his text and turning down the leaves of the 
Bible at places to wliich he intends to refer, let us cast a 
glance at him. He is a small man, smaller than ordinary. 
He has a puny look, and his cough denotes that he has but a 
weak chest. You feel it is a pity to put such a man before such 
a vast congregation, numbering some thousands of people, 
and fear that he will never be able to make himself heard. 
There is nothing remarkable about his face, except his broad 
forehead, his large eyes, high cheek bones, projecting teeth, 
and especially his large mouth. The singing being over, the 
congregation settle down to listen. He reads his text in a 
good clear voice, but not loud enough for all to hear. He 
reads it a second time, and all crane their necks to listen. 
He begins. He pours his words out quickly, sentence after 
sentence stream , forth, and it can be seen that those who are 
comparatively near are beginning to be moved. They smile, 
and nod approval, and the preacher still pours out his words 
without hesitation or pause. Not more than one-half of the 
people hear, but a Welsh audience is patient. The people 
know the man, and pity his weakness, and give every atten- 
tion. After a while he pitches his voice in a slightly higher 
key ; all now that are attentive can hear, and they are 
attentive, and are under the spell of this inimitable talker. 
His voice is again raised a tone higher, and now the whole 
vast congregation is in his hands. Illustrations are brought 
forth from nature, from history, sacred and otherwise, and 
the people are entranced. The subject that is handled has 
taken entire possession of them. The eyes of the people 
sparkle, eyes are moist, nods and smiles are exchanged — 
especially amongst the ministers on the platform — the preacher 
has entire possession of the vast concourse before him, and 
he plays upon their intellect and emotions like one playing 
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upon an instrument, bringing out the best tones from .tl^& 
vibrating strings of their hearts. Every pulsation beat^ m 
accordance with the grand Gospel theme the preadu^.^is- 
handling. The large congregation thus remain as it- wftre 
under his spell for nearly an hour, and then he conclude^ and 
retires, evidently quite exhausted, and his small body s^fons 
to disappeajT in the large coat and wraps that he is now 
encompassed with. The people draw a long breath, they 
begin to realize- that they are still on the earth ; tesM^ 
are wiped away, and they are helped to feel that t^ey are 
really ** of the earth, earthy," by a man stepping forwa^ to 
make a few announcements. 

It is customary at these Associations to have two sermons 
preached at one service, the one to immediately foUpw the 
other, the place of honour being always considered the 
second. Owen, to his great delight, saw the Rev. -r^ — , 
who was sitting on the front seat, as soon as the first sermon 
was over, hurriedly unrolling a large muffler he had round his 
neck, and divesting himself of his overcoat, which he 
invariably wore before and after preaching, however .warm 
the weather might be, and then step to the front. He was 
one of Owen's favourite preachers at that time, and oije who 
preached often in Liverpool, and afterwards came to reside 
there. He, however, had never heard him at a Sasiwrij and 
he knew that his peculiar style of oratory was better adapted 
for that vast assembly in the open air than in any chapel, 
however large it might be. Jim liad never heard him, and 
as Owen and Martha, the latter especially, had been sounding 
his praises, they were anxious that he should appear at his 
best on this occasion. This preacher was a man of medium 
size, a little past middle age, full, but not high forehead, 
sharp piercing eyes, but not large, and a mouth — well, a 
mouth that was evidently made for speaking. He had a 
good, clear, far-reaching voice — somewhat metallic — and his 
language was simply perfect. He was well known amongst 
Welshmen as a learned man, a splendid expositor, as 
some of his commentaries which he afterwards published 
proved. He had an invariable habit, when Owen heard 
him, of elaborately expounding his text, shewing the con- 
nection and giving the views of different commentators, and 
finally giving his own, supporting it in a clear and lucid 
manner from his study of the original text. Though this 
was always a most enjoyable part of his sermons to eve^ry 
thoughtful hearer, Owen feared that on this occasion it might 
become tedious to such a large mixed audience, and he hoped 
he would leave this part of his sermon out and drop at once 
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'ioii hid main theme. But it was not to be. The preachcir, 
'after reading hi» text in a clear, sonorous voice, which, 
without any apparent effort he caused to be heard all over the 
field, began his exposition. He had no note before him of 
ahy kind, he did not turn to the verses when he wanted to 
^€(w'hoW a particular Greek word had been differently 
tIcanBlated, but quoted them from memory, turning to this 
^e and that uf the immense crowd before him, and thus 
went on for about twenty minutes at least. He was listened 
to, hot only patiently, buc apparently with great interest, by 
tfa^ thousands who turned their uplifted faces towards him. 
The exposition was too lucid to allow the interest to flag for 
<)ne biiomfent : and as a new view of a well known text was 
op^lieid out, these Bible-loving hearers shewed not the least 
«igil&'6f weariness. 

The exposition is now over. "That, I take it," says the 
preacher, *'i8 the correct meaning of the words of my text, 
and being so understood let us note " — and then he laid doWh 
his th^me, the solemn truth contained in the text. It is 
ai]^U0|i out, it is impressed, the preacher's spirit is roused, 
his voice is raised, the few wanderers at the far distant out- 
-fikirts of the vast crowd close in and cease to walk about — 
they see that the preacher has taken possession of the souls 
of all present, his earnestness is unmistakeable, and even the 
few English people in the outskirts, who do not understand 
a Word of what is said, can see that the thousands who are 
intently listening are animated, as it were, with one great 
thought or emotion, and that they are moved as one man by 
that clear loud voice. The actions of the preacher are 
dramatic in the extreme. Look af him turnmg to one side 
of his audience, and moving his hands in imitation of a person 
■climbing up a mountain. He is using an illustration to shew 
the obstacles that love can overcome. He is describing the 
mother of a child which has been taken to the mountain by 
an eagle in the wilds of Scotland, and though some of the 
bravest young men have made the attempt and failed to rescue 
the child, the mother is climbing up the craggy rocks, and 
you watch her getting higher and higher, the whole of that 
vast audience can actually see that mother slowly but surely 
making her footing safe as she ascends. The preacher describes 
the scene so vividly that everyone is worked to the highest 
pitch of excitement, and holds his breath in anxiety till the 
child is rescued. But the preacher gives his hearers not 
much time to dwell upon the illustration itself, but applies it 
at once to enforce his great theme. Some emphatic word or 
phrase in his text is rung out in a clear, bell-like tone, and ■ ' 
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repeated several times, it reverberates from that smooth 
portion of the rock at the far end of the field, it comes back 
Uke a voice from the spiritual world, and all feel like the 
Israelites of old, as if God himself ha4 spoken. This excite- 
. ment was kept up at its full tension to the end, and th& 
** powers of the world to come " seemed to be felt taking hold 
of everyone present. Tears are streaming down hundreds of 
cheeks. Owen caught a glimpse of Jenkins, and saw his twa 
eyes fixed upon the preacher, and they were welled up with 
tears, which overflowed in spite of himself. 

If the sermon was powerful, the singing after it was equally 
bo; on the mind of Owen at all events. He remained to 
hear two more sermons, almost as powerful, in the af temoon, 
and one of those that were preached in the evenings 

Mr. Jenkins's business did not allow him to remam in 
town that night, and therefore he was compelled to drive 
home just after the first evening sermon and whilst the- 
immense concourse of people were singing between the two- 
sermons. Oh that singing ! It had an indescribable charm 
for Owen. It could be heard almost all over the town. The 
sound of that music, and the words of the preacher, were 
ringing in his ears for days, as they no doubt did in the ears, 
of hundreds of others. 

Yes, Owen, that day, had a treat, or enjoyed a kind of 
spiritual feast that he remembered for years. His friend 
Arthur Williams would have called it "religious dissipation," 
but it was a dissipation that left no bad after-effects. On 
the contrary, it was a power for good in the formation of his. 
character of a permanent nature. Owen felt that it was no 
wonder that these great preaching meetings had made so 
deep and lasting an impression on his mother after what he 
had heard that day ; and though at one time he thought that 
the days of such gatherings were over, he felt now inclined 
to say, ** Long may they continue as a power for good 
amongst the mountains of the * land of my fathers.' " iSiese 
sermons would be carried home from this little town into 
hundreds of homes and little chapels in the villages and 
amongst the mountains in the surrounding neighbourhood, 
and would be sown and bear fruit to an extent that can never 
be fully appreciated. For it should be remembered that these 
sermons were not mere empty declamation appealing to the 
wild emotions of a religiously excited people, but were well 
thought-out, well-prepared, and well-delivered discourses by 
men of undoubted piety and learning, and men whose influence 
amongst those who knew them was paramount. 

Yes, Owen was glad, very glad that he had accepted 
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Jenkins's invitation to attend that Samvn, and Martha and 
Jenkins had frequent conversations subsequently, recounting 
the various incidents of that great ** field " day. 

On the following Sunday it happened, most unexpectedly 
to Owen, that he was called upon to try his prentice hand at 
something like preaching himself, in consequence of the 
preacher who was to ofiiciate being unable to be present. In 
ordinary course there wotild be a prayer meeting instead of a 
sermon. But on this occasion Jenkins told Owen in th6 
Vestry that he mUst commence the service, that this was 
always expected from a gwr dyeithr (stranger), and not only 
so, but that he would expect him to **use his gift" and '*say 
a little" from the chapter. Jenkins argued with apparent 
solemnity that this was the apostolic custom ; that when the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles went to the Synagogue in 
Antioch, the rulers said to them, '*If you have a word of 
exhortation for the people say on," **and you know," said 
Jenkins, "that I am one of the rulers of this synagogue. " Owen 
smiled, but at last reluctantly consented. He even preached 
Vftry ** acceptably." In fact, he was fully occupied all the 
day. He had to catechise the school, both the adults as well 
•as the children, and the other part of the day he was induced 
t6 practice the congregation in singing; Martha also took 
the class of an absent female teacher — a class of young women 
-^and they afterwards told Jenkins that they never had a 
better teacher ; and as for the sermon the g^vr dyeithr (the 
stranger) gave them, it was so good that they were not at all 
sorry that the preacher announced was prevented from 
Attending. 

Sunday being over, they had the whole week before them 
to enjoy themselves. Jenkins said he was determined to 
make the roses bloom on Martha's cheeks, if Welsh mountain 
air would do it. Immediately after breakfast on Monday 
morning, Jenkins began to draw out the' progl*amme of the 
week's enjoyment. 

' **I hope, Mr. Jenkins," said Martha, **that yon will not. 
put yourself to too mnch trouble on our account." 

' *' Trouble, Miss Rees," he said, casting a look at her that 
really did bring the bloom into her cheeks, ** why, I cannot 
describe to you how pleased I am to have your company* 
I would be only too glad if you could live here with m6 
altogether." 

' **Does that include me, Mr Jenkins,'* interposed Owen. 

**VVell, yes," he said with a peculiar expression, *'I 
suppose you would not like to be {>ari6d froiii your sister, 
just now at all events. I have a bi^ Welsh heart, Mr. Reel^/ 
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that will embrace you both for that matter. But t^!i<i')|r. 
programme. Suppose we go this morning to " . > ...i ,, :. 

Here the housekeeper entered with a letter for Owen* >iMi^v 
opened it, and after reading it said : — , . .-.i . : 

** Here's an end to my part of the enjoyment, for a feR dajw • 
at all events. It seems I am wanted at the office on vei^ : 
important business — business that I only can transact--f-aiid>I.. 
must go back with the very first train." This announoen^nt , 
caused some surprise and a long pause ensued. 

"Very well," said Jenkins at length, not looking so (jotriy^. 
as his previous hearty demonstration of pleasure at the ^e^ixy- 
ment of Owen's company would seem to justify, ** very/>y0jyt - 
Mr. Rees, if you must go, of course we cannot helpiitv/vJ 
will drive you to the station to meet the next train,f-a9d/^X 
will take great care of Miss Bees while you are awaj?* Mid, 
will do all I can to cheer her up and make her happy toUi^ou 
come back." au^ih: U 

Martha said she thought she had better go back with«0<wenr,; 
They had left a very inefficient girl in charge of thet-ibioufiei? : 
and she thought she ought to go with him and see atftef M^.; 
comfort the few days he would be in livei^ol. Owens^Wr*. 
ever, said he would do very well, and as for Jenkii;^:,Jia. 
would not hear of it. '^ Certainly not, they had notisQ^n.' 
*half or quarter' round the place yet." After much ^Uc.fiJ^ { 
was arranged that Owen was to go alone, and that he .was.to , 
hurry his little business over as soon as possible and 't^en '^^ 
return to his sister and Jenkins. * : ^x.^ j 
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"All's Ivell that ends wbll." ' ' * ' : 

Let us leave Martha in charge of JenkinS: for the, p|»sent,[ 
for there is no doubt that he will do all he can to mak^.h^r. 
comfortable, and let us proceed to Liverpool with Owen, r 
He hurried to the office, and applied himself with diligence > 
to the work he was required to do, and in two days hcMi got . 
through it, and was preparing to join Martha and Jenkins < 
the next day. But before he retired to rest in the evening, 
a message came from the domestic servant which Jemima 
Williams had been compelled to employ for some time , 
previous, owing to her father's illness, asking Owen woiildt^P: 
ciJl and see Jemima at onjoe. . v > ^ , • k- i. -, 
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.'Without tiny hesitation/ though' wondering what strange 
event could have happened, Owen hurried to her residence, 
aili^ wa^ met by the servant, who told him that it was she 
that had sent for him of her own accord, that Mr. Williams 
hlMl^had a stroke and was very unwell, that the doctor had no 
h<9|>e8 of his recovery, and that poor Jemima was quite worn 
otkt with watching him, and had been induced some hours ago 
totiy and snatch a little sleep, but that she had become very 
restless and had uttered his name repeatedly in her dreams, 
and added significantly that she hoped he would excuse her 
sendiiig for him, but she thought that his presence would 
tenii*o soothe her very much. 

Owen thought it was a stranp;e thing for the servant to do, 
ahd>WAs doubtful if he ought to remain, though he said if he 
could be of any service he would only be too glad to render 
iti Jii a few minutes after j the alarm was given that Mr. 
Williams had another stroke. Owen ran to render what aid 
he cOikld, Jemima was' roused from her sleep, and to her 
great aistonishment, found Owen there attending to her 
fat^et. It was no time, however, for enquiry or explanation ; 
shei dmply, therefore, bowed in grateful recognition of his 
presence; The doctor was sent for, and Jemima and Owen 
were- left alone with Mr. Williams. They both held his 
hands, 4ind whilst they were thus standing over him, unable 
to do anything to relieve him, and before the doctor arrived, 
Mr; Williams breathed his last. 

The next day, many of the chapel friends came and ren* 
dered assistance, but Jemima, seeing Owen's extreme willing' 
ness to do all he could, gently hinted to him that she would 
be glad if he would assist her in the funeral arrangements. 
He gladly undertook to do so, and though he felt his position 
a peculiar one, he took all the responsibility oflf her shoulders. 
He wrote to Martha to inform her of the sad state of affairs, 
and told her that he was determined to remain till after the 
funeral, and would see to the comfort of Jemima, and would 
then join them if possible in Wales. 

Martha telegraphed back that she thought it her duty to 
be at the side of her friend in her trouble, and begged Owen 
to allow her to come. He, however, consulted Jemima, and 
she agreed with him that it was inadvisable. It might retard ' 
her full restoration to health, and no beneficial object would 
be gained. He telegraphed accordingly. 

I shall not dwell upon the details of the funeral; but 
metely remark that it was very different to that of Mr. aiid ' 
Mys.' Rees. It was a private funeral. Only a few friendr; 
and some relations of the family attended; and after all Wia^ 
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Qver, these friends departed, and Jemima was left alone. 
Her relations were all very distant ones, and as there was no 
property to be distributed, no-one cared to enquire was there 
any will to be read ; nor, if there was, did they manifest any 
interest in knowing what its terms were. Mr. Williams had 
not been in receipt of a large salary, he did not save, as 
everybody knew ; and if there was some household furniture 
left, Jemima was clearly entitled to it, and they were all 
willing that she should have it. Indeed, they feared that 
Jemima for a time might be a burden upon some of them, 
though they did not think it would be for long, for she was 
too good-looking, they thought, not to get married very soon. 

The day after the funeral, and whilst Owen was beginning 
to consider the awkwardness of his position — for he had been 
almost constantly in Jemima's company, and hardly knew 
what to suggest to her — there came a very sympathising 
letter from Martha, and a very warmhearted offer from Mr. 
Jenkins. The letter said, amongst other things : — 

*'Tell Miss Williams, please, how sorry I am for her. I 
need not tell you how deeply Miss Rees sympathizes with 
her. I find her weeping very often after I have left her 
alone for a short time. But I have not done so for long, I 
assure you, for I want her to get thoroughly well whilst she 
is under my charge. You know, Owen, what a healthy place 
this is. It has done Martha a world of good already, not- 
withstanding this drawback. Now I have spoken to her, and 
she really jumps at the suggestion I have made to her, which 
is that I ask you to try and induce Jemima to come with you 
and join us here. Martha will do all she can for her, you 
may depend upon it ; and if driving about and getting plenty 
oif fresh air will do her any good, poor thing, Jenkins is the 
man to see that she gets it. Come, Owen, do what you can 
to bring her here. You used to have some influence over her, 
and indeed I always thought that you two were made for each 
other, and I think yet if you go about it in the right way you 
can prevail upon her to — well, to come here." 

Owen told Jemima of Jenkins's proposal. He could see 
that inwardly she liked it. But she made a show of objecting. 

"Do you really think it would not be putting too much on 
good nature to accept his proposal. I admit that I should 
really like to see Martha now in my loneliness." 

** Putting upon gqod nature!" said Owen, **why> Miss 
Williams, Jenkins has an inexhaustable stock of it. You 
never saw such a warmhearted fellow as he is. I should like 
to go at once, to-morrow if possible, and I could get a good 
long holiday, as my employers are more than satisfied at the 
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vray the work was done for which I was sent, and if you will 
put yourself under my charge, I shall do my best, I assure 
jr-ou." 

*'Yes, I know you will," said Jemima, **but I still think 
that it is rather bold of me to thrust myself upon Mr. Jenkins 
in this way." 
. Owen, in his anxiety to persuade her that Jenkins's invita* 
tion was really sincere, drew the letter out of his pocket, and 
forgetting the full contents of it said : — 

" Why, just listen how pressing he is :" and he read on 
till he came to the words, *' I always thought you had some 
influence over her, and indeed I always thought that you two 

were ," he suddenly pulled up, and said **and so on, 

-and so on." " Now you see how anxious he is, and how he 
wants me to well, to bring you." 

Owen looked a little flurried, and Jetnima pretty shrewdly 
guessed the purport of what he had summed up in the words 
'* and so on," but she merely said : — 

**If you think so, Mr. ." She was going to say 

Mr. Rees, the feeling of shyness that had for some time 
existed still hung upon her, but she had so long been in the 
habit of calling him Owen, in the old days of friendship 
between Arthur and him, that she said, — " If you think so, 
'Owen, I'll come. I put myself entirely in your hands. 
Indeed I am so prostrate that I feel I have scarcely any will 
of my own left. ^ 

The reader need not be surprised at Jemima's readiness to 
go away from home so soon after her father's death. It was 
no longer a home for her, and she longed in her present 
trouble to see her friend Martha. It must be said, too, that 
Mr. Williams, though not an absolutely unkind father, had 
not been a source of much happiness to her. His loss was 
not so deeply felt as if he had been a kind, affectionate 
parent. If the truth must be told he was one of those 
morose men, who quietly indulged in drink, and held very 
little communication with his daughter. Owen knew the 
■fitate of things in this respect, and when she expressed her 
willingness to put herself under his charge, and accompany 
him to see his sister and Mr. Jenkins he at once said :^ — 

"Very well, Miss Jemima. I'll write to Jenkini^ 

to-night to say that we'll come the day after to-morrow, for 
ladies like to have a day at least to pack up." 

*' If it is more agreeable to you, Owen, I <ian be ready by 
lK)-morrow, for my little luggage is soon made up, arid then I 
liave only to lock the house and go. I long to be away frcten 
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here for a while, and then I shall oome back to settle sbiAe^ 
where— where, I don't know." ^.^n u? :> . 

The thought suddenly flashed across the mind of Oifen^; 
whether he was not putting himself in a false position^ brf^ 
thus taking Jemima away, and whether John Evans ought" 
not to be consulted. He was on the point once or twioe 6t 
asking about him, but Jemima did not hint at such a t^ing, 
and he felt he was being carried away by the foree of jAls 
cumstances, so he merely said : — 

** Very well, Jemima, say to-morrow," and he shook hands- 
with her at the door; and whilst she said, ^ 'I can neverthank' 
you too much, Owen, for your kindness, I shall never" fbi^get^ 
you," he caught a glimpse of John Evans in the ^istiince' 
walking up towards the house. Jemima also evideiitly^>8aw^ 
him, and finished her sentence^ blushing dee|dy at t^eliame 
time, by saying, — ** No, I shall never forget you f or all^ thut^ ' 
you have done for me in my trouble." * ;^ 

Owen merely said, "Twelve o'clock to-morrow, I* and' 
hurried on, contenting himself with merely waving hte ^f^nd 
to John Evans as he passed, without even looking 4»ehmd 
him to see whether he spoke to Jemima or not^ He thought^ 
however, that he heard the door close soon after ^he>' left 
her. ' '« ; ' > • 

When he got home and made arrangements with the- inaid ' ' 
in charge about his leaving the next day, he threw himself 
into his arm-chair and began to think of the events of the^ 
last few days, and especially of the words of Jemima and' her- 
conduct towards him generally. ... ., 

"I must," he said to himself, *'find out how matters^ 
stand. I shall not allow things to drift along as I have done. 
I shall have every opportunity whilst in Wales to get' a 
thorough understanding, and I have no doubt, with the^ help^ 
of Martha, that I shall be able to do so. I have been told 
that John Evans has been seen in Jemima's ^omplany 
frequently, even up to her father's illness, and here '^ he* 
turned up to-night at a most unexpected moment. And' yeil 
if they are keeping company why did he leave the poor girf' 
in her distress, after her father's death, and why did she wish- 
to trust all to me ? I cannot fathom it. Surely what Marthai 
told me is true that he has proposed and been rejected* 'She 
most have shut the door when she first saw him. • But I wiU 
have a distinct understanding soon. This suspense I cannot 
long endure. Being in Jemima's company now for several 
days, wat<;hing her every movement, has fanned Uie old flamer 
again. If I find out that she is not pledged, and I cannot 
see how she can be without its having resulted in matrimony 
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ere, this, then I will propose to her. Whatever her engage--, 
ment may be — if any exist at all — with John. Evans, I canno<^ ; 
but thit^k she has some feeling towards me that is more than 
simple Iriendship, or the female heart is an inexplicable 
mystery. Yes, I must have it out." 

Next day saw Owen and Jemima in the train, hurrying . 
towaiNits Jenkins's home in Wales. A railway carriage is not . 
a very convenient place for "having it out," unless you and 
the one with whom you want to have it out are the sole 
occupai^ts of the carriage. Owen was not so fortunate. All 
he could do was to converse on general topics, and make 
himself as agreeable as he could to Jemima. She repaid him 
with her most winning looks, and was as cheerful as one could 
be under the circumstances. 

Jenkins brought his trap to the station to meet them. 
Martha was with him. As soon as they got outside the . 
station, Martha gave Jemima a warm but tearful embrace, 
and they had a few words aside with each other. Mr. Jenkins 
and Owen stood at a respectful distance. As the two females 
came towards them, Mr. Jenkins shook hands warmly with 
Jemima and made a few condolatory remarks, but, directly 
afterwards, observing the sky becoming somewhat overcast, 
he expressed an anxiety to be off. He then gave Owen a 
nod and something very like a wink, which Owen could only 
partialjy understand. It seemed to say, "Now, old boy, 
we'U see whether we can't bring things to a satisfactory con* 
clusipn> now that we have got her here." Which was the 
"her" and what were the "things" the incipient wiiik meant, 
was more than Owen could determine. 

"Nocyv,. ladies," said Jenkins, "let me help you in, please; 
we have a long journey, and I am not sure that it will not 
come, on to rain ; and I should not like either of you, young . 
ladies, to get wet. In Martha's case, it might undo sdl the , 
good that the Welsh mountain air has done her." Turning 
to Owen, he said, "She looks better, does she not? As for 
Misa Williams here, her process of renovation has not com* 
menced. Now, Martha, please let me help you up," and he 
put her in front beside himself, saying to Owen at the same, 
time, "Now, will you two go behind; help Miss Williams, 
up, Owen, please. I am sorry we cannot put the two ladies- 
together; but I am afraid they would get a>talking, and 
forget to hold on when we jerk over the stones, the road is 
not very good.. Tou,. ladies, can have plenty of time to talk 
again for the next month at least, I hope." 

Thus Mr. Jenkins went on rattling away, and at last he: 
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jtimped up himself, took hold of the reins and whip, calling 
out, "Are you all right there behind ?" and off they went. 

Notwithstanding that the scenery was equally as beautiful 
as when three of the party had been over it before, none of 
them was lost in admiration of it. I suppose people get familiar 
^ith the most enchanting scenery. But then, even Jemima, 
"i^ho had never been over that road before, and who had an 
especial taste for fine scenery, seemed to travel along without 
making scarcely any allusion to it. The fact was, both 
couples seemed so absorbed in their own blessed selves that 
natural scenery had lost its charm. 

They arrived home before they were aware of it. Each 
one delared it was a most delightful drive, and each was as 
eloquent in praise of the splendid scenery all along the drive 
as if they had done nothing but gaze at it. Even Mr. Jenkins 
averred that he was quite enchanted with it ! 

They had several other drives around the neighbourhood, 
during the next few days, which they enjoyed immensely, 
owing to the company of each other being pleasant or the 
scenery being grand, or perhaps both combined. They gener- 
ally said it was chiefly the latter, though it was strange that 
they seldom called each other's attention to the beauties 
of the country whilst driving through it. 

Owen had given so much satisfaction in conducting a 
singing meeting the last Sunday he was there, that Jenkfns 
siaid he must really give a singing lesson on some night during 
the week. After a little hesitation, Owen consent-ed. Of 
course, Jenkins and Martha, as well as Jemima, attended. 
Owen never enjoyed singing more. Jemima, who sat nearly 
opposite to him, had her eyes fixed on him. The old feeling 
of admiration — or love, for such it was — that she entertained 
for Owen when he conducted the singing meetings in days 
gone by, and which she was so fond of attending, took 
possession of her with renewed strength. As Owen was 
expounding some of the beautiful hymns of ** yr hen Bant-y- 
ceiyn," and of Ann Griffiths, so as to get them to sing with 
proper " expression," his face beamed with animation and it 
aroused the singers generally — his and Jemima's eyes fre- 
quently met, and they thrilled each other with the sympathy 
of feeling each had for the beautiful hymns they sung, 
so that there was a curious blending of pure love and religious 
emotion that was difficult to describe. 

At the conclusion of the meeting it was found that Jenkins 
and Martha had started homeward, leaving Owen atid Jemima 
behind. It was quite dark when they got into the lane out- 
side the chapel, but Jemima told Owen that she knew the 
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road well ; that she had been over it often, with Martha, 
since she had been there, and had noticed every turning. 
Some young lasses who heard them talking about the road 
offered to come and direct them, but Jemima assured them, 
in good Welsh, that it was quite unnecessary. They started 
on slowly into the darkness, Owen quietly taking hold of 
Jemima's arm and placing it gently on his. She did not seem 
to object. 

They had not gone very far when Owen said : — 

**Jemima?" 

**Yes." 

They could not look at each other, for it was too dark. 
Then there was a long pause. At last, Owen blurted out: — 

"Jemima, I want to tell you that I love you ardently, and 
that I have done so for some years." 

Jemima was not at all astonished. The long-expected, 
yea, the long-wished-for declaration, had at last come. She 
was too straightforward a girl to pretend that it took her by 
surprise, and, therefore, though possessing all the becoming 
modesty of her sex, she at once said : — 

**Then why, Owen, did you not say so before now? I have 
guessed as much, and have often expected to hear you 
say it." 

*' You have?" 

"Yes, I have, Owen. I should be guilty of false modesty 
if I said I have not." 

"Then you love me, Jemima?" he said. 

She leant her head on her two hands, which were now 
clinging to Owen's arm. Using Owen's own word, and 
giving vent to her long pent-up affection for him, and knowing 
he was too honourable to put any misconstruction upon her 
warm declaration of love, she said : — 

"Yes, 'ardently,' and have done for many years. Now, 
Owen, will that satisfy you ?" 

It was fortunate for both that it was so dark, or someone 
might have seen the long warm embrace of the two " ardent " 
lovers on the Queen's highway. 

" This is a happy moment," said Owen, after a long silence. 
" I wish T had known the actual state of your feeling towards 
me before to-night, it would have saved me many a bitter 
pang." 

" You could have known it, my dear boy, a long time ago, 
if you had only condescended to ask." It was too dark to 
see the blush that suffused her cheek, but Owen knew it was 
there, nevertheless. He was unable to utter a word for 
a long time, but at last he said : — 
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''But, Jemima, has there never been anything btftlreen 
you and John Evans r " ' 

'* Any what, Owen, do you mean V* 

''*' I mean any affection, any love, Jemima." 

*' None whatever ; nothing but ordinary friendship* - He 
has tried his best to win my affections, but I always kept fa!m 
at his distance ; and only lately he actually proposed miii^iiage 
to me." 

" He did ?" 

*' Yes, and I positively refused him.'* 

*' You did, Jemima? And on what grounds ?" ' 

She turned her head towards him, and had there been any 
light he would have seen her face beaming with adection, as 
4she said reprovingly : — » • 

*'Need I tell you, Owen, after what I have jnst said, on 
what grounds I refused him ?" 

Owen, though he did not see it, felt the upturned foce 
'directed towards himself, and said : — 

''I don't understand it all yet, Jemima, but I i^aill have a 
full explanation again, I hope, and especially of what I saw 
in the train near the gaol when poor Mr. Jenkins was 
there. " Jemima was startled, but merely said in reply : — 

**You shall, my dear boy, but the best thing we can do 
now is to hurry home as soon as we can." Then she said 
laughingly : — 

**I am afraid, Owen, that I have lost the way. I really 
have no idea where we are." They wandered for a long 
time, and at last stumbled upon an old woman who was 
trudging along in the dark, and they asked her the Way to 
Mr. Jenkins's house, and were soon put on the right road. 

When they went in, Jenkins looked at them enquiringly. 
He was satisfied that things were proceeding in a right 
•direction. 

*' I thought you were lost, you two," he said. 

"So we have been," said Owen, "we have been lost and 
found again." 

" So I see," said Mr. Jenkins. He thought it advisable 
not to push the conversation further in this direction, so he 
merely observed : — 

"Let us have supper. You must be hungry after your 

. " He was going to use another word, but he pulled up 

suddenly and finished his sentence with the word "singing." 

Not much was said during supper. Each one of the little 
party seemed to be occupied with his or her own thoughts. 
Those thoughts did not, however, appear to be of a gloomy 
<;haracter, their countenances were radiant with joy. Jemima, 
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^a^jiOQii aB supper was over, pleaded a bad headache, and 
begged to be allowed to retire. Martha, though she occupied 
another bedroom, suggested sleeping with her that night, on 
the plea that she could the better see after her comfort, a 
suggestion which Jemima at once acceded to. They both 
went to their bedroom, and as soon as the door was closed 
Jemima said : — 

*' Oh, Martha, how can I tell you what has happened to- 
night ? I feel quite overcome. Your brother has proposed 
to me and I have accepted him !" 

She looked at^ Martha intently whilst saying this, wondering 
how the news would affect her. She thought of the time 
when Martha herself had announced that her brother, 
Arthur, had proposed to her and been accepted ; but the 
sequel was so sad that she dare not allude to it. She feared 
the news of Owen's proposal might cause Martha some degree 
. of pain. Instead of its doing so, however, Jemima found, to 
^ her great surprise, that Martha was overcome with delight. 
She flung her arms around Jemima's neck, and the two 
friends clung to each other for some time. Martha at last 
said : — 

^*I am delighted to hear it, Jemima. I cannot tell you, 
my dear girl, how very pleased I am. It is what I have been 
wishing for ever so long. But what about John Evans, 
-Jemima, were you not in love with him?" 

^' Never," said Jemima very warmly. "Owen was the only 
one that I ever was really in love with. I know now that 
the fact of John Evans being so much in my company has 
produced a wrong impression. I have yet to explain to Owen 
my position with respect to him, and I am afraid he expects 
that I have some great mystery to divulge, but there is 
nothing of the kind. If you will accept this simple explana- 
tion without asking me to go too much into details, Martha, 
you shall have it in a few words. John Evans had lent my 
father certain sums of money. My father, who had great 
difliculty in paying him, was continually persuading me to 
accept him, or at all events, to treat him civilly. I must do 
John Evans the justice to say that whilst this money was 
owing — for, thank goodness, it has all been paid now — he 
never used that argument to enforce his suit, but it was 
suflicient, nevertheless, to cause me not to exasperate hint, 
especially as it was my father's desire that I should not offend 
him in any way. He was most persevering in his attentions 
to me. Had he proposed direct, I would have had but one 
answer to give him ; but he never did until lately, and then 
I gave him his answer plainly. I am to blame, and oh ! how 
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I have suffered for it, in not letting you know my exact 
feeling, but I was too proud. I felt — something always told 
me, as your mother used to say — that Owen had a feeling of 
affection for me, and I was vexed that he did not confide 
more in me and confess it. At times, indeed, I was almost 
doubting it, and at those times I was least inclined to repulse 
John Evans. I owe Owen a world of kindness and devotion 
for the pain I have caused him, and, poor boy, I shall live for 
no other object than to make him happy." 

She paused a moment, and continued : — 

** As I have just told you, Martha, I am afraid that Owen 
is under the impression that there is much to explain respect- 
ing John Evans, and I fear he will think less of me when he 
hears what I have to say. I trust, Martha, you will help me 
to explain. You understand precisely how I felt — you know 
a woman's heart." 

'^You may depend upon it, Jemima, that I will. I am 
sure you both will be happy ; and let me, Jemima, say a 
word about myself " 

Jemima interrupted her by saying : — 

*^ Oh ! it is quite understood, Martha, that you are to live 
with us. I spoke to Owen about that, and I need not tell 
you that we are both delighted to think that you and little 
Benny are to share our home with us. No, we must not be 
parted, Martha, upon any account." 

*^ But," said Martha smiling, '^ suppose someone else is to- 
be consulted beside you and Owen, what then V* 

*' I do not understand you, Martha." said Jemima. 

^* Well, I mean, suppose Mr. Jenkins objects to part with 
me. He says I must stay here and keep house for him, and 
that little Benny must live with us." 

"Then, is he going to part with his present housekeeper?" 
asked Jemima. " Do you think, my dear Martha, that it is a 
right thing for a young woman in your position to be house- 
keeper to a bachelor like Mr. Jenkins ? 

"But," said Martha, with a merry twinkle plaj'ing at the 
comer of her eye, " we shall keep Jane the housekeeper*" . 

"Whom do you mean by *we,* Martha? I don't under- 
stand you?" 

"I must not keep my dear girl in suspense any longer," 
said Martha, " so I may as well tell you that Mr. Jenkins and 
I are engaged, and we are to be married as soon as we can 
make it convenient. You will not -be surprised at this when 
I tell you that a seed of love to Mr Jenkins was planted in 
my heart even before he went to Wales, aad before I became 
intimate with your brother. I always admired his manly^ 
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bearing, his open-hearted generosity, and his kindness to his 
mother and sister. Indeed, I think I may add that I sus- 
pected that he also thought favourably of me ; that I had a 
warm place in his heart. He has now told me that it was so, 
but tliat he thought himself unworthy of me. Of course, 
after he went away, and learning that your brother and f 
were engaged, he gave up all hopes. After what has 
occurred his hopes revived, and hence the uivitation to Oweri 
and me to come here. And to tell you the truth, Jemima, I 
think he had a design in asking Owen to bring you here. So 
you see ** All's well that ends well." 

What the effect this piece of news had on the mind of 
Jemima, how long they talked, and how late it was before 
they got up next morning, I need not detain the reader by 
attempting to inform him. I may, however, say this much : 
€hat as soon as Martha went downstairs next morning, she 
found an opportunity of calling Mr. Jenkins on one side, 
and they had a long talk together, and that during the same 
precise length of time Owen and Jemima also were in deep 
and earnest conversation, in another quiet part of the house, 
and that when they really came to breakfast, at which 
Martha presided, Jim — ^well, yes, they began to call him Jini 
again, and he said he liked it better than Mr. Jenkins from 
them — ^yes, Jim I say, was the very personification of jollity 
— deacon as he was. That breakfast was an unconscionably 
long one. The looks, the explanations, the reminiscences,' 
and even the occasional laughter — notwithstanding the 
undercurrent of melancholy thought in the minds of 
Martha and Jemima, owing to recent events — were some- 
thing to remember. Had some of the members of the little 
chapel over which Mr. Jenkins was chief deacon been present, 
I have no doubt that they would have held a seriouii 
consultati(m amongst themselves, as to whether his demeanour 
was characterized by that gravity that was expected frolri 
one who held so important an office in the church. 

The marriage arrangements were finally made, and sealed 
in proper style, and the end of it was that the two weddings 
after a due and becoming lapse of time took place on the 
one day, and here I thmk I must conclude the story of 
Owen Bees. 
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CHAPTER XUn. 

A Chat with Tom Smith in conclusion — Welsh Lanquagb 
— ^The National Awakening — Scepticism — Sectarianism. 

**You have finished that story of yours very abruptly," 
said my friend, Tom Smith, when I met him a few days after 
he had received the sheets of the last chapter. "You 
have not told us what became of John Evans and Arthur 
Williams, nor how Owen Rees got on aft^r his marriage." 

"Never mind, Tom ; life, after marriage, becomes rather 
prosaic you know, so I was determined to cut my story short 
just where the poetry shades off into prose." 

**I am sorry for this," said Tom. " I confess to having 
got somewhat interested in your Welsh friends, and indeed 
I begin to think that you Welsh people are not such bad 
specimens of the genus homo after all as some of us English 
people have been inclined to think. Now, if you will allow 
me, as you won't proceed further with the story, 1 want to ask 
you one or two questions about these Welsh people you have 
been delineating. I dotted my questions down the other 
night, and if you would do me the favour of calling some 
evening I should like to hear your answers to them." 

" With pleasure, my dear fellow," I said ; and as soon as 
convenient I did call upon him. I found him smoking, and 
as usual, with his nose in a book. 

Without any preliminaries, and drawing a chair near to 
him that I might not lose him in the surrounding cloudy 
I said to him : — 

** Well, Tom, let me hear the questions you were about to 
ask me." 

He "pulled at his pipe" very energetically, drew in his 
eUeeks, and then swelled them out, nxid sent the smoke 
curling through his nostrils as well as his mouth, and con- 
tinued doing this for a long time, imtil I became doubtful 
whether my enquiry had reached his brain ; and whether, . in 
fact, he was not in nubibus, mentally as well as bodily. At 
Idng length, and looking at a memorandum which he drew 
out of his vest pocket, and after a few more pulls at his pipe 
he said : — 

"Don't you think now, Jones, that the Welsh people are 
very silly in retaining the Welsh language, and so deoarring 
themselves and their children from all the advantages which 
«. knowledge of English would give them ?" 
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'^I suppose, Tom," said I, 'Hhat your question applies 
not only to Liverpool but to Wales generally ?" 

** Of course it does,'* said he : — 

^'Very well, then, let us look at the people in Wales 
first," said I. ** You want them to give up the Welsh V* 

*' Certainly," he said. " It is the very height of folly to 
retain a language which stands in the way of their own 
Advancement. Of course I want them to give it up." 

**But," said I, *' suppose the thing is impossible or 
involves an absurdity." 

'* I don't understand you, Jones." 

" Why, my dear fellow, if a people have only one lan- 
guage, are they to refuse to speak it and become a ^tion of 
mutes ?" 

*' But I tell you," said Tom, ** that I want them to learn 
English instead." 

*' And I tell you, Tom, that they cannot do it unless they 
get the opportunity. You talk as if the children in all parts 
of Wales, when they are beginning to learn to speak, had 
the choice of two languages set before them, and that they, 
or their parents for them, deliberately chose the one that is 
the least useful to them. When parents and children seldotn 
hear any language but the Welsh spoken they have no choice 
in the matter. They must speak W elsh, or, I repeat, become 
a nation of mutes." 

*'Then you admit," said Tom, '*that if they had that 
•choice it would be their duty to give up the Welsh and take 
to the English." 

**I don't care, Tom, to argue on an imaginary state of 
things. At the same time, I have no objection to tell you 
that, as a Welshman, I should be very sorry to see the day 
when yr hen iaith cmwyl (the dear old language) — — " 

" There you are, Jones, at it again." 

** Please don't interrupt, Tom. What I was about to say 
was that I should be very sorry to Bee the dear old Welsh 
language becoming extinct, and, therefore, I hope we shall 
never be in such a situation as to be compelled to make i^n 
choice you seem to take for granted we are in at present. I 
agree with Matthew Arnold that ic is better to do all that we 
can to retain the language, so long as we Welsh people do 
not neglect any means in our power to cultivate a knowledge 
of the English also. Every one will admit, that la knowledge 
of two languages is an advantage from an educiitional point 
of view. Now^ ad to our main question; Tom, let me tell 
you, for I think that there is a mistake on the part of somo 
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of you English people on the subject — that no people are 
more anxious that their children should learn English^ than 
Welsh parents are, because they know that it extends their 
means of advancement in the world. In fact, the ' indst 
enthusiastic Welshman that ever strutted on an Eisteddfod 
platform, vociferating ^Oes y byd iW laith Oymraeg,* whieh 
freely rendered means *the Welsh language as loi^ as the 
world lasts,' does not wish that the English language should 
be neglected, but only that the Welsh should be cultivated 
also. The reason, therefore, why the English language is 
not learnt in an exclusively Welsh district is not a want of 
inclination but a want of sufficient opportunity." 

. '^But notwithstanding all this," said Tom, '*dbn-t yoa 
think th^t the Welsh language is bound to die very soon, and 
that all attempts to keep it up is labour in vain ?" 

"Well, ".I said, ** when I see how the progress of railways 
in Wales has spread a knowledge of English amongst the 

eeople, I am almost ready to answer you in the affirmative. 
»ut then there are other considerations that make m'e feel 
inclined to answer you in the negative. The Welsh laiiguage^ 

, seems to me to have more vitality in it now than ev^. Whilst 
the Iriah, the Gaelic and the Manx languages are apparentfy 
fast becoming extinct, the Welsh language seems to have 
taken^a new lease of life, not only in the Principality, but 
amongst the Welsh in English towns, and in the United 
States of America. Weekly newspapers, and monthly and 
bi-monthly periodicals, and good useful books — all in the 
vernacular — ore issuing from the Press to an extent that was 
never known before. No, there is no sign yet, say what you 

' like, Tom, that the "dear old language" is dying. And when 
it comes to die, it will not do so, 1 tell you, without a vety 
violent struggle. Of course, if it came to this, that the 
retention of Welsh meant of necessity the exclusion of the- 
English, then I should say, let the Welsh go, by all means; 
we must let it die. But, as I said before, my wish is, ' that 
the Welsh (leople should cultivate both languages side hy 
side, so far as this can be done. This is the problem the 
Welsh people are going to try to solve : — Is it possible for %. 
nation to keep two languages in constant use? It has been 
done, and the Welsh people are fully determined that it shall 
be done in their case. And let me add that if it were 
piissible to give to each its own special province, I have no> 
doubt that the desire of every Welshman would be to keep- 
Ihe English language as the medium of commercial and' 
scientific intercourse, and retain the Welsh language Icnh 
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preaching and poetical purposes. Yon will pardon me, Tom, 
for going into this question of language so fully, but as yod 
introduced it, let me toll you that you have no idea how near 
it is to the heart of a Welshman ; and if you English people 
want to understand us you must take this fact into considera«> 
iion. You will perhaps be astonished when I tell you that, 
though I have been reading English all my lifetime, much 
more, of course, than Welsh, yet I don't enjoy reading my 
Bible — unless I am reading it critically — except in Welsh. It 
is a splendid translation, its Welsh has a round rhythmio 
sound about it that to me is most charming. And not only 
so, but it is a translation that will bear a vei^ favourable 
<;omparison indeed with the English version. 1 was struck, 
when the Revised Version was published, to find that so many 
of those nice distinctions that were made in the rendenng of 
oertain p>assages, were already to be found in our Welsh 
translation. I could give you instances if you wished." 

"Pray don't," said Tom, **if you please. I see I have 
<3aused you to mount your favourite hobby, and you'll ride 
■on it if I let you. And I must confess, that I never thought 
that you, who are reaDy much more an Englishman, from one 
point of view, than a Welshman, if I am to judge of the 
•comparative use you make of the two languages, should feel 
and spesJc so warmly on the subject. But come now, let me 
•call your attention to another aspect of this question. You 
have delivered yourself of your opinion respecting the culti- 
vation of the Welsh language in connection with Walesj but 
don't you think, that it is the duty of Welsh parents in 
English towns to deny themselves for the sake of the children, 
when they fuid that some of them, such as Kezia for instance, 
do not profit by Welsh services, and that they should attach 
themselves to some English place of worship. Surely, you 
will agree with me on this point. " 

"Yes, Tom, I can now say that I am entirely in accord 
with you. I am not such a hotheaded Welshman as to put 
the Welsh language before parental responsibility in religious 
matters, and I have often pressed home this duty to the best 
of my ability." 

**Then, why," said Tom, *'in the name of ever3rthing that 
is sacred, don't they do it ? It must be admitted that it is a 
monstrous shame for Welsh people in places like Liverpool, 
Manchester, London, and the like, to compel their children, 
to attend Welsh services, when, as I am told, they don't 
understand, or, at all events, but very imperfectly, the 
language in which those services are conducted. I am sur- 
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Srised that Welsh parents, who profess to have such a strong^ 
esire that their children should enjoy the public ministra^ 
tions of the sanctuary, who place such a high value on these 
** means of grace," as they call them, should be guilty of such 
an act of cruelty to their children." 

**I am compelled, Tom," I answered, **to go fully with 
you in this direction, but something can be said in extenua- 
tion nevertheless. I frankly admit that it is the duty of 
parents to send or take their children — when they do not 
understand the Welsh language — ^to an English place of wor- 
ship. But you must remember that it is a duty difficult to 
perform. This severance from attendance at a Welsh chapel 
IS no easy thing for a true-hearted Welshman. Please don't 
forget in the first place that the parents themselves prefer the 
Welsh services, their most sacred associations are connected 
with them. Not only so, in many cases the parents could 
not make much, if anything at all, of an English service. 
To sever themselves, therefore, from the Welsh chapel, 
would mean depriving themselves of what they consider the 
chief ** means of grace." Now, this is a sacrifice difficult to 
make. It is one I admit that no thoughtful parent ought for 
one moment to hesitate to make. But the fact is that they, 
in most cases, flatter themselves that it is a sacrifice that is 
liot required at their hands. They believe that their children, 
as they grow up, will learn Welsh, especially as they see that 
the elder ones pick it up very easily. They are continually 
told by their ministers, and elders also, that they ought and 
can bring their children up in the knowledge of the Welsh 
language if they will only make an honest effi>rt, and they 
are promising themselves to make that effi)rt. But somehow, 
in the great majority of cases, circumstances are too strong 
for them, and the English language prevails. Then, again, 
even when this fact forces itself upon them, and they feel 
that they ought to deny themselves, and join an English 
place of worship, for the sake of their children, they postpone 
taking the unpleasant step as long as they can. They feel it 
is worse than emigrating to a foreign country ; that they 
would be leaving their friends and old associations, and going 
amongst a people that have little or no sympathy with modes 
and methods that are so dear to them. At this stage, too, 
there is another difficulty that you would hardly think could 
exist. Those very children, for whose benefit they are called 
upon to make the sacrifice and who do not understand Welsh, 
do not wish to leave the Welsh chapels. The fact is that 
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they have formed associations and friendships there, and 
they do not like to disassociate themselves." 

"Then," said my friend Tom, "I see nothing for it but 
that you, Welsh people, should have Welsh and English 
services alternately." 

"Now there, Tom," I said, **T almost think you are right. 
At all events, many amongst the Welsh people believe that 
the remedy for our present unsatisfactory state of things lies 
in that direction. Such a course would not only be a benefit 
to tlie children, from a religious point of view, but it would 
also tend to widen the sphere of usefulness of our Welsh 
preachers. Many of them are but indifierent preachers in 
the English language, though they are first-class preachers 
in the vernacular. There is, in my opinion, another 
advantage that wo'ild result if some such step as you 
have suggested were taken. It would, I think, cause those 
children who would thus come to enjoy the Englisfi preaching 
of their own minister, in the end to pay more attention to 
their Welsh preaching, and by so doing they would in time 
become more acquainted with the Welsh language; so that 
we who are so anxious for the preservation of the Welsh 
language would not lose anything by the occasional intro- 
duction of English into our services. Our Kezias would have 
more love for chapel services generally, and so become 
Marthas and Jemimais, and our Mrs. Reeses would have their 
views and sympathies broadened." 

Tom here laughed heartily, and said : — 

"I see that this last argument is the strongest after all in 
your estimation. The fact is, that it is no use talking to you 
Welsh people ; you are determined to stick to your language 
as long as you can. I can see that it is so even with you, 
who, as I said, are half an Englishman." 

"You are right, Tom, we do love our language and intend 
to cling to it. We intend, as I have said, trying to preserve 
it whilst at the same time cultivating the English. You 
know that a strong national feeling has taken possession of 
us Welsh people, of late. It is our Renaissance — it is called 
in the vernacular press a ^^deffroad cenedlaethoV* — a national 
awakenii^. The Welsh people are beginning to assert them- 
selves. They believe that there is a glorious future yet 
before our little nation. At all events they do not consider 
that they need hang their heads even before the proud Saxon. 
You'll excuse my saying so, Tom." 

"Go on, Jones, I don't blame you, I assure you. You 
Welsh people, no doubt, have some things to be proud of." 
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** Thank you, Tom. A large class of educated, yotuw 
Welshmen, deeply versed in our history, think so too, and 
they are doing ail they can to raise the Welsh pec^le in the 
scale of nations. A strong enthusiasm is taking possession 
of the people on behalf of education ; they want to teach uor 
Welsh children the English language, so as to open oiit to 
them all the vast stores of knowledge that language contains, 
but they think this must be done through the medium ^ the 
only language they know at present, namely the Welsh ; and 
they feel that when the Welsh youth are placed on the same 
footing of equality as the English, they need have no fear in 
entering into honourable and fair competition with them." 

**If that is xhe feeling of you Welsh people," said Tom, 
**one can't help admiring it. Indeed I am ready to admit 
that in Liverpool, for instance, and I suppose it is the same 
in other English towns, you are, on the whole, quiet and 
law-abiding ; and I have noticed too that a Welsh lad or lass 
when he or she has learnt English, gets on as well as the 
veiiest Saxon amongst us. In fact, I may go further and say 
that they are perhaps less given to frivolity and pleasure thim 
many of the latter, and their very pleasures are mental rather 
than physical." 

** Thank you once more, Tom," I said, "I did not want 
to say so myself lest you should fling Carlyle's Essay on 
* Characteristics' at me and say that this self -consciousness 
was a sign of mental and social weakness. Perhaps our 
danger lies in this direction." 

'* Talking of weakness," said Tom, '*let me call your atten- 
tion to another subject. Don't you think that it is a weak- 
ness in your Welsn religious life that it is not sufficiently 
practical. The preaching you so much admire does not touch 
sufficiently on the duties of every-day life. It is too doctrinal, 
too emotional, too much a mental enjoyment." 

**I am willing to admit," I said, ^*that you are about right 
there also, Tom. I think that if we gave more promin^ice 
th'iii we do in our pulpit ministrations to the practical duties 
of life, it would be an improvement. I know tliat it is said 
that the true doctrine ought to produce the true . practice, 
^that if a man is regenerated, a good moral life is the result ; 
but I don't think mat the preaching of true principles renders 
the enumeration of particular duties to be observed unneces- 
sary. The Epistles of the Apostle Paul confirms me in this 
view. He did not confine himself entirely to the elucidation 
jof Gospel truth, but he inculcated moral duty also, the ^very- 
day virtues which men are called upon to perfon^. As 
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Elihu Burrett used to say, we ought to '^give a finger ix> 
Christianity,'* to point out certain special sins to be avoided, 
and to press home special virtues to be observed. Yes, there 
can be no doubt, Tom, that we are lacking in this particular; 
and that you may be right when you say that it is too 
exclusively doctrinal. But you have said that our Welsh 
preaching is too emotional. Now I am not disposed to 
endorse your view altogether. I believe in cultivating 
the emotions. I don't understand treating great Gospd 
truths as you would certain dry metaphysical abstract 
theories. They are truths that must be felt ; the heart 
must be warmed as well as the head enlightened. And 
allow me to tell you also, my dear fellow, that there is no 
greater mistake than to suppose that Welsh preaching is 
emotional only. It is often intellectual in a very high 
degree. No preacher that is merely emotional continues 
popular for any length of time amongst the Welsh people. 
If he is deficient in matter he soon falls into the background. 
A certain intellectual brilliancy is deemed essential. And I 
think if some of your English preachers were a little more 
emotional they would be more effective. I am willing to 
admit, too, that there is a danger of our preaching becoming 
too much of what you have very properly called a * mental 
enjoyment.' We are in danger of flocking to our great 
preaching gatherings for the sake of this mental enjoyment. 
It becomes what Arthur Williams called * religious dissipa- 
tion.' This has been felt by our best men at £dl times, and 
the danger has been pointed out. But we don't want the 
emotion, nor even the doctrinal preaching, to be less, but 
the practical part to be more prominent. In fact, I think 
that some rubbing up against you English people would 
do us a world of good in that respect. We are deficient 
perhaps in some good qualities which you English people 
possess. But whilst making this admission, let me tell you 
that I think you — ^aye, even you — might possibly gain some- 
thing by a closer intercourse with us. But I see you are 
looking at your memorandum ; what other question did you 
want to ask?" 

Tom looked at his paper intently, and thickened the cloud 
of smoke around him, and then after a long pause said : — 

'^Let me mention one other matter. You have given a 
good deal of the history of the mental devielopment of your 
friend, Owen Rees, the theological and other questions that 
engaged his thoughts, and his struggles with doubts. I was 
wondering how you Welsh people 'stand in these days ili 
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relation to these subjects, how far you have gone on i^& 
'down grade.' You know that a sea of doubt has surrounded 
and almost engulphed us English people. The waters have 
risen higher and higher, till those old truths that we looked 
up to, and whose peaks we thought touched heaven, have, 
like the mountains at the deluge, altogether disappeared. 
Have the waves washed over you Welsh people?" 
^ ** It is difficult to answer your question, Tom. So far, th& 
language has, to some extent, acted as a barrier. We have 
scarcely any sceptical literature as yet in our language, and 
one simple cause of that is that there would be no sale for it. 
But amongst the thinking part of the people, and those wha 
are able to read English books, there can be no doubt, I 
think, that modem thoughts are permeating their minds. 
It cannot be otherwise. But let me tell you that I have no 
fear for the consequences, either in Wales, or, in fact, any- 
where else. That our old theology will have to be modified, 
that our Calvinistic formulae will have to be restated, that 
our views of what constitutes the inspiration of the Bible, and 
of the various theological dogmas so long taken for granted, 
will have to be revised, is, I think, pretty certain ; but the great 
essential truths of religion, whether natural or revealed, will 
—to use your illustration of the Noachian deluge — reappear. 
The waters will subside. In fact, there are signs of their 
subsiding in some degree already. What was not firmly 
established will be washed away, but the Arrarat truths will 
reappear, and God's Ark will rest upon the mount, and all 
kinds of fruit and verdure will flourish upon its slopes, aye 
to the very summit. As to Wales, especially, there can be 
no doubt that with the spread of a knowledge of the English 
language amongst the people at large, the modem views, aa 
I have said, are reaching, and to a great extent have reached 
them. But they will be, in some measure, prepared for 
them. Our young educated preachers are already presenting 
the Gospel in our pulpits, with most of the asperities and 
rugged edges of the Calvinism of old rubbed off and worn 
down ; the people are sliding imperceptibly into a more 
human and, if I may say so, a more humanitarian theology — 
one more Johannine than Pauline ; and so long as our 
countrymen retain their old love for preaching and for chapel 
things, I have no fear, I say again, of any modem views 
doing them much harm. Our young Welshmen — the thought- 
ful portion of them, and it is only these that are in any 
danger in this direction — are accustomed to theological 
investigations, and are therefore in some degree in a state of 
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preparation to meet the attacks of scepticism, and though 
the old-fashioned pulpit is relaxing in its hold upon them, 
they vnH become attached to the most educated and liberal- 
minded of those who now occupy it, and it is to be hoppd 
that such will be in sympathy with the thoughtful portion of 
Young Wales, and will not therefore lose that hold upon 
them. It is also due to our preachers to say that it is they, 
chiefly, in times gone by, that have led the people, not only 
in religious matters, but also in literature and general know- 
ledge. And if they are wise, and will move with the times, 
they may, and I trust will, do so yet ; but if they are not 
wise, if they don*t move with advanced thought, discreetly 
but steadily, they will be swept away. Some people think 
that Wales is priest-ridden, that the people are led entirely 
by the preachers. There is no greater mistake. The 
preachers are respected, 'tis true, and properly so to the 
extent that they are in the van of thought. The most 
educ^kted and thoughtful will continue so, I trust, and there- 
fore I, say I am not much afraid for the truth, notwithstanding 
the dissemination of sceptical literature, consequent upon 
a more extensive knowledge of the ]i]nglish language. I am 
more afraid, Tom, of your English habits and practices than 
anything else." 

** What do you mean ?" 

**I mean your footballs, your races, your love of pleasure 
generally, that worship of what some of you call muscular 
Christianity, which seems to have taken such hold on the 
young men of England these days. I would much rather see 
our people retain their love for the competition meetings, 
the Eisteddfodau — with all the nonsense connected with 
them — the preaching gatherings, and many others that 
some of you are so ready to hold in derision, than take 
to those things that I have alluded to. I would much prefer 
to see our newspapers filled with accounts of literary and 
other such movements, however feeble some of them are, 
than that columns should be taken up with sporting news, or 
that special football editions should be published. I grieve 
to find that these games are beginning to take too much hold 
of the youth of Wales. What should be mere recreation is 
becoming the serious business of life. * * * * But I see 
you are looking at your memorandum, Tom. Have you any 
other question to ask ?" 

*' No," said Tom, folding up his paper ; **I think I have 
asked all that I intended. Oh yes, just one thing. You 
have given me in Owen Rees a sketch of Welsh life amongst 
one only of the sects in Liverpool." 
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** Naturally so, Tom, because I knew more about that Oitie 
sect than about the others. But let me tell you that al],\the 
good qualities, if you think there are any, exist also amoijig 
the other sects, and, I suppose, all the bad ones too. In 
fact, I may say that some of the other sects, in some things, 
might compare favourably, especially in the past timefs of 
narrow exclusiveness, with the Hen Crorphy though it must 
be admitted that the rigid Calvinism of the latter has 
produced some splendid religious characters. • At present, 
there can be no doubt that what can be said of one sect 
can, with truth, be said, in a general way, of the other. 
Talking of sects, Tom, allow me to say that I trust that the 
day is not far distant when the different Nonconformist 
denominations will draw closer to each other, and that they 
will sink their various minor differences and become more 
united, and therefore more and better qualified to grapple 
with vice and error in all its forms. If our Dissenting 
ministers devote their best energies to attacking each otheit 
instead of doing the real work to which they are called, 'tliey 
will lose their hold upon the people, and will be thrust aiside 
with very little ceremony. Yes, they must become' more 
united if they want to do good and useful work." 

** Won't you include the Church, or what you in Wales 
always call the * Church of England,' in your desire for 
union ?" 

"Most certainly, my dear fellow, so long as we agree upon 
the fundamentals. But then, the truth is — and you must not 
be offended when I tell you so — with all your cry in favour of 
luiion, you won't budge an inch to meet us. We Dissenters 
in Wales think that we have done, during the last century or 
so, much more for the elevation of our country morally, 
religiously, and intellectually, than you Church people have 
done. Of this, there can be no two opinions, and that is 
putting the matter in the mildest form. Our ministers are 
now as educated — we might use a stronger phrase — as your 
ministers are; we are far superior to you numerically, we 
don't believe in a State Church on principle, and if you 
would only come down from your high pedestal and place 
yourselves on a level with us, we shall then not quarrel 
about our comparative superiority, but work together with 
one mind and one will, as different regiments in one vast 
army, fighting against the common enemy of our land, 
namely, vice, ignorance, and error." 

**Well, you know that I am not bigoted," said Tom. 

**I know you are not," said I, **and that is the reason, why 
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I have ventured to speak to you so plainly. I know that you 
yoursi^If don't believe in a State Church -." 

"^Especially," said Tom, **in a country like Wales. Indeed 
1 have often grave doubts whether the existence of a State 
Chupch is in accordance with the principles of the Old Book. 
Baptist Noel's book on the question which I read some year6 
ago, when it first came out, has shaken my faith very much on 
that question. But irrespective of that, where the vagft 
majority of the people as in Wales, are Dissenters, there can 
be no ground whatever, in my opinion, for upholding by the 
State what you call the '* Church of England" in Wales. 

"I knew your opinion, Tom," said I, "and therefore I 
knew I should not oflend you by expressing mine. You 
have always taken an interest in the religious movements of 
Dissenters as well as of your own sect — pardon me, your own 
* Church ' I meant to say — and in us Welsh people in par- 
ticular, and it is for that reason that I have troubled you 
with such a long story of Welsh life. The prominent feature 
of that Hfe has been, as I have already said, mainly i-eligious. 
It may not have been of. that high standard which might have 
been expected, and this feature of Welsh life may have 
caused to stand out in bolder relief certain defects in the 
moral character of the people than it otherwise would. That 
religion, too, may have been somewhat cramped and narrow in 
times past. But education is extending the subjects of 
thought amongst the Welsh people. It is not likely to be so 
exclusively theological. I shall be glad to see the day when 
our young men of talent will devote their attention to other 
subjects besides theology, poetry and music, however grand 
and noble these may be. The sciences have been greatly 
neglected amongst us, but there are signs of brigliter times 
dawning. A better system of elementary education is being 
adopted. The old senseless attempt to teach the unilingual 
Welsh boy and girl by means of the English language only— 
a language that was not understood and yet was forced upon 
them under severe pains and penalties is fast dying out. It 
has been found futile to attempt to stamp out the Welsh 
language and substitute the English in this manner. The 
Welsh children are about to be taught through the medium 
of the language they understand, and are reaching high 
standards. Higher education and University advantages are 
being brought within nearer reach, and my prayer is that 
Wales may be raised higher than she ever has been in the 
scale of nations. She is but a small nationality in point of 
numbers, but in influence for good she may yet attain a very 
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high position. My fervent prayer is that Grod niay grant it 
to be so." 

**I have no hesitation," said Tom, **in saying Amen to 
that prayer, though I am not a Welshman. Give me your 
hand, my dear fellow." 

I extended my hand to my old friend. He shook it very 
warmly, holding it for some time, saying with a genial smile 
on his countenance : — 

** Now, let me see, Jones, whether I can't say * Good 
night * in your * ancient British tongue,* as you call it." 

He made a great effort, but succeeded at last, without any 
injuiy to his maxillary organ, in pronouncing th6 Welsh 
words for good night, namely — 

*'N0S DAWCH." 
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